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Art. I.—FAITH,—ITS PLACE AND PREROGATIVE. 
FIRST PAPER.—THE FIELD OF THE PHILOSOPHIC AND FINITE. 
By Prof. R. B. We.cu, D.D., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y 

SHALL faith be ruled out? This is not exclusively a ques- 
tion between philosophy and theology, but also a question of 
philosophy with philosophy. It has of late been fashionable 
in certain quarters to satirize Christian faith as folly, to ad- 
mit nothing but “ positive knowledge,” to sneer at belief as 
irrational. 

One class of these pretentious foes to faith, who occupy 
the realm of sense, assume the modest appellation of philos- 
ophers, yet magisterially limit all knowledge to this realm. 
What appears to sense they know. The phenomenal is the 
real—the only real. Just what it is, they are not able to say ; 
but that it is, they know. The senses are the media of com- 
munication, and the senses are the source of knowledge—the 
source of all knowledge. é 

Another class, in the same field of the sense, despising 
the appearance of modesty, reject the name philosopher ; af- 
firm the paradox that “ there are more false facts than false 
theories ” (Lewes’ Biographical History of Philosophy, etc.) ; 
and resolutely press their theory to its legitimate conclusion, 
“that a valid philosophy is impossible,” “ that science is rad- 
ically opposed to and excludes all philosophy and theology.” 
As said the sophists, so say they, that nothing is truly known; 
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and the logical result is utter skepticism. “The ancient re- 
searches,” says Lewes, “ ended in skepticism, common-sense, 
and skepticism again. The modern researches ended in ideal- 
ism, skepticism, common-sense, and skepticism.” 

The question, then, whether faith is entitled to any place 
and prerogative, concerns not theology alone, but philosophy 
as well; even science itself is not unconcerned. 

The entire range of this discussion includes two fields: 
one, the philosophic and finite ; the other, the religious and 
infinite ; the former regarding matter, mind, and morals; the 
latter regarding God, immortality, and religion, especially 
the Christian religion. After a brief survey of the ground, 
and a due limitation of terms, we shall follow two lines of 
argument, the indirect and the direct; by the first, to vindi- 
cate a place for faith by the admissions (positive or implied) 
of objectors themselves ; by the second, to establish a place 
for faith on positive and reliable grounds. The higher do- 
main of faith, the religious and infinite, we reserve for a sec- 
ond article. 

The objectors to faith may be ranged in four classes: The 
first class object to faith because it can not be verified by 
sense ; the second, because it can not be verified by the un- 
derstanding. The third class object, that faith transcends 
reason. The fourth class object, that nothing can be believed, 
that doubt is universal. 

We reply to the fourth objection, that it ends in sheer ne- 
gation, not only of material substance and phenomena, but 
of mind and thought itself, even the very thought which gave 
it birth. The objection is suicidal; it does not allow us to 
believe that we doubt. To the third objection we reply, that 
although faith may transcend, it does not contradict reason. 
But this objection and reply belong especially to the second 
branch of the subject. 


The first and second classes object, that faith can not be 
verified by the sense, nor by the understanding. Yet both 
believe in principles which can not be verified by the sense, 
nor by the understanding (as we shall show in the proper 
place) ; and these very principles underlie the processes, both 
of the sense and of the understanding, and even the possi- 
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bility of these processes. ‘ Natural phenomena are ever 
fundamentally inexplicable by physical science alone.”’* 

This belief, then, of these objectors, which is positive, vin- 
dicates a place for faith, even for religious faith, as will ap- 
pear in the progress of the discussion. We say this belief of 
the first and second classes of objectors relies upon reason for 
its existence, and for the principles which it recognizes. Rea- 
son verifies for the sense and for the understanding, in regard 
to these necessary principles or facts. So may it in regard 
to things spiritual and infinite. If it be said: Belief does not 
depend upon reason, but is ultimate and postulatory in refer- 
ence to the sense and the understanding, we reply, this is 
only a stronger vindication of a place for faith ; for so it may 
be said, ad hominem, in reference to religious faith, 7 is ul- 
timate and postulatory. 

Faith as a term extensive, is belief founded upon evidence, 
belief in every direction, toward the sense, the understanding, 
the conscience, the reason, and revelation, toward the finite, 
or the infinite, belief whether philosophic or religious. Faith 
as a term intensive or specific, is Christian faith, including not 
only mere belief, but all else that may be involved in faith. 
As the former, in its lowest and simplest definition, then, faith 
is belief founded upon evidence ; in the highest and complete 
definition, it is saving trust in the Redeemer. As an essen- 
tial in this definition of terms, we have inseparably joined 
with belief, the phrase, “founded upon evidence,” whether 
the belief be lowest, in reference to mere matter, or highest 
in reference to spiritual things, even Christian faith. This 
definition at once and finally excludes from the discussion 
whatever does not rest upon evidence, be it credulity, super- 
stition, or fancy. Faith evermore waits upon authority. It 
must have evidence of some sort : sense, or reasoning, or hu- 
man testimony, or conscience, or reason, or revelation. Faith 
is not first, but knowledge of some sort and degree. We can 
not believe concerning that of which we have no possible ap- 
prehension, of which we know absolutely nothing. We be- 
lieve in the existence of an external world, or, at least, of ex- 


* Mivart’s “ Genesis of Species,” p. 287. 
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ternal phenomena; but this belief is based upon the testimony 
of the senses. Thus founded, our belief may be so complete 
as to end in certainty. Distrusting the testimony of the 
senses may lead to the denial of an external world. So in 
regard to the understanding and its judgments, to the reason 
and its intuitions, to the conscience and its witness, to reve- 
lation and its teachings. In each direction faith relies upon 
appropriate evidence. There can beno primitive beliefs even, 
in the sense that they precede all evidence, all authority, all 
knowledge ; or, in the sense that, if not preceding, they are 
independent of these. Such faith would be irrational and 
blind. If we may entertain such faith, then we may believe 
what we please, with or without evidence. 

Again, in reference to different truths, faith, (belief) rests 
upon different authority : The authority or evidence of sense 
in reference to phenomena external or internal; the evidence 
of the understanding in reference to logical reasoning, induc- 
tive or deductive ; the authority of reason for necessary and 
universal truths; the authority of conscience with reason for 
spiritual truths within the compass of finite discovery ; and 
the authority of revelation for spiritual truths which lie be- 
yond. So, different truths reach our belief or faith through 
different avenues. The truths differ, the avenues differ (sense, 
understanding, reason, conscience, revelation), the faiths dif- 
fer, and the results differ. Yet in all, reason with its light as 


belonging to a rational soul is more or less present, is never 


wholly absent. Reason, as locus principiorum, belongs to 
the soul, not as preéxistent according to Plato, but by the 
constitution of the soul, personal, rational. As thus consti- 
tuted it can not be like a piece of blank paper passively 
awaiting the inscriptions of experience. Coming into being 
as asoulin the image of God, (or, if it be objected as too 
early in the discussion to make this reference,) coming into 
being as a soul, it has reason, conscience, and a self-deter- 
mining will, as well as perception. 

By the constitution of the soul, no faculty (be it sense or 
understanding) acts wholly alone. No faculty is ever purely 
a\oyov, says Aristotle (De Anima, Lib. III. 9,2.) Reason 
gives to sense more than mere phenomena. Reason gives 
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to the understanding more than mere qualities. Without 
reason, as every one must admit, we should have only an in- 
ferior interest in the things of sense ; even an inferior inter- 
est in the processes of the understanding. Now, with in- 
tense interest we are brought face to face with the great 
questions: What? How? and Why? with all that they im- 
ply. Even the child is not satisfied with knowing what is, 
but, by the soul’s own impulse, asks the cause and the pur- 
pose; and the thoughtful mind eagerly inquires the real 
meaning of the universe. Reason and conscience, attracted 
evermore toward a higher unity, long to rest in the all-en- 
compassing, supreme design. Hence not merely physical 
and intellectual, but rational and spiritual issues move the 
world. Hence questions concerning faith can not diminish, 
but must ever increase in interest. Then, as with all other 
exercises of the soul, reason is present, so reason (this is our 
point) should go with faith even in its highest exercise. “ By 
the eye of reason through the telescope of faith, i. e. Reve- 
lation, we may see what without this telescope we could never 
have known to exist. But he who blinds the eye of reason 
and pretends to see by an eye of faith is not guided by the 
light, but sees like a man in his sleep” (Jeremy Taylor). 
“For though reason is not the positive and affirmative meas- 
ure of our faith, and our faith ought to be larger than our 
(speculative) reason, yet in all our creed there can be noth- 
ing against reason.” Pascal sententiously remarks, that 
“ Faith is reasonable though not reached by a chain of rea- 
soning.” Bedell (Internal Evidences of Christianity, Phila- 
delphia Lectures,) says: Christianity requires a faith which 
is rational, i. e., which is conformed to the laws of our think- 
ing nature; and she submits all the grounds of this faith to 
the judgment of enlightened human reason. The Apos- 
tle enjoins (1 Peter, iii, 15): “ Be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope 
that is in you.” A recent evangelical writer, in refuting ra- 
tionalism (Dr. Fisher, Boston Lectures), asserts, that “ No 
amount of evidence can justify belief in propositions that are 
either self-contradictory or in conflict with known truth,” 
thus guarding faith that it be not irrational, while he main- 
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tains that “The human soul has a native recognition, how- 
ever obscure it may have become through sin, of the verities 
of natural religion—God, freedom, accountableness, immor- 
tality.” Says Halyburton (Inquiry, p. 356): “ Faith must be 
founded or ’tis irrational, brutish ;’ (p. 357) “ Sufficient ev- 
idence must always determine our assent; to resist it is ir- 
rational.” 

We have multiplied statements on this point, not because 
the reader may require it, nor because the position seems 
doubtful, but because we would guard against the common 
but false charge of men like Hume and Gibbon of the last 
century, that Christian faith is maintained in the absence or 
in the face of unanswerable arguments ; and of men like Ab- 
bott and Herbert Spencer at the present day, that faith is 
utterly blind and credulous, spurning rational evidence, go- 
ing against reason as readily as with it ; and for another rea- 
son, that some men like Jacobi the German, and Proclus the 
Greek, have held that “ faith is the foundation of our knowl- 
edge,” that “in belief we have the revelation of all reality— 
all original cognition,” as Algazzalithe Arabian, says: “ Ra- 
dix cognitionis fides.” While Sir William Hamilton ran- 
sacks the records of philosophic thought to find authority 
and precedent to fortify his conclusion “ that in the last re- 
sort we must, perforce, philosophically admit that belief is 
the primary condition of reason, and not reason the ultimate 
ground of belief; that we are compelled to surrender the 
proud intelligeut credas of Abelard, to content ourselves with 
the humble crede ut intelligas of Anselm,” by misconstruction 
we think, appropriating to his purpose the practical motto 
of the logical Anselm, and violently pressing even Augustine 
into the same strange service. While, on the one hand, we 
should not exaggerate reason to deny all need of revelation, 
as do the rationalists, neither, on the other hand, should we 
disparage reason that we may exalt faith. Happily has Dr. 
MeCosh said (Intuitions of the Mind): “It is good neither for 
faith nor reason to be alone.” 

The schoolmen, indeed, like Anselm, styled philosophy 
the encilla, handmaid of religion, yet not a foe but a friend 
of faith, regarding faith with “its root deep in our moral 
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and spiritual nature, as in the highest sense reasonable.” In 
this they but reflected the view of their acknowledged leader, 
the great Augustine, who, least of all men, shrank from the 
Apostolic injunction, “ Be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in 
you.” 

It is easy to see how accumulating errors might spring up 
as the natural outgrowth from the fundamental error of di- 
vorcing reason and faith, as does Kant in his dual hypothe- 
sis of the speculative reason and the practical, making the 
speculative (or pure) reason reject what the practical reason 
(or faith) accepts, leaving faith to roam the field of morals and 
religion not only alone, but blind and unreasoning. Combin- 
ing this error of Kant with another grave error of the sophists, 
“that nothing is truly known,’ Herbert Spencer (First Prin- 
ciples, p. 88) unfairly no less than unhesitatingly remands re- 
ligion to “the sphere of unknown realities,” makes faith only 
“an indefinite consciousness which cannot be formulated,” 
and pronounces “the ultimate religious truth of the highest 
possible certainty” to be this, that “the Power which the 
universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable,” the religious 
altar is “to the unknown and unknowable God,” and faith in 
her devotions is blind and irrational. 

If, in the spirit of the Rationalist and the Sophist, the 
statement is made that a proposition may be false to the 
reasoning faculty yet true to faith, we reply: though false 
to reasoning it is true to reason, if true to faith. Against all 
such disparagements of faith, the view we have already pre- 
sented is a complete vindication. ‘To recur to our definition : 
Faith, in every direction, is belief founded upon evidence— 
at the lowest degree as belief in matters of sense, and in the 
highest degree as belief in the things of the spirit, even sav- 
ing trust in the Redeemer. 

From this limitation of terms we turn to our first line of 
argument—to vindicate a place for faith by the direct or im- 
plied admission .of objectors, mindful, within this field of the 
philosophic and finite, of the maxim that “false metaphys- 
ics can be effectually counteracted by true metaphysics alone.” 


One class of objectors occupy the field of sense, and 
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‘positively ” limit all knowledge to this field. What ap- 
pears to sense they know. The phenomenal is the real, the 
only real. True, the senses are not always uniform in their 
reports ; they may be deceived; they may be impaired ; 
they differ in different persons. The phenomena are fleet- 
ing, confused, contradictory. Philosophy, with no guaran- 
tee or guide but sense, it would seem, might easily hear the 
rebuke of its arrogance coming from every quarter of its 
monopolized domain, and learn a lesson of humility. But 
whether or not it listen to this rebuke and learn this lesson, 
it is at least compelled fo trust in the senses for what it claims 
to know, and thus all along practically to admit and employ 
the very principle which theoretically it excludes and scorns. 

For example, Mr. Huxley speaking, (it is to be presumed) 
according to the rules of “ positive philosophy,’ of the mo- 
lecular particles of water and of their natural disposition or 
inherent power to change into steam or into ice, says: “ We 
call these properties of water, and do not hesitate to believe 
that they result from the properties of the component ele- 
ments of water.” This philosophic statement, as well as the 
announcement of his unhesitating belief, he makes without 
the witness of any observed fact or any attempted proof. 

But Mr. Huxley, walking by scientific faith, advances to a 
more commanding position. He believes that originally 
“living protoplasm was evolved from not-living matter,” by 
natural conditions, and that these conditions may hereafter 
be artificially produced so that matter will assume the pro- 
perties we call “ vital.” 

“ This opinion,” he is careful to say, “is an act of philosophic 
faith.” Supported i in another step by philosophic faith, (al- 
though he is not careful to specify at every step,) Mr. Hux- 
ley advances to the belief that the human soul is produced by 
molecular matter properly disposed. It does not appear that 
his guide conducts him much farther in this direction. In- 
deed it would not seem necessary, since at this point scientific 
faith reveals to him the identity of matter and mind, or the 
indifference of both, for Mr. H. is left at liberty to accept or 
deny either, or deny or accept both. Brought to this position 
of security and freedom Prof. Huxley takes time to look about 
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him and prove his devotion to philosophic faith by a demon- 
stration of his iconoclastic zeal. ‘“ The theology of the present 
age,” he declares, “ begins to see the necessity of breaking in 
pieces the idols built up of books and cobwebs, and of cher- 
ishing the noblest and most human of man’s emotions, by 
worship for the most part of a silent sort at the altar of the 
Unknown and Unknowable.” Where and how, we would ask, 
has Mr. Huxley ascertained that there is an Unknown and 
Unknowable ? and how, especially, that he has an altar? and 
how, that worship is agreeable to him or appropriate to mor- 
tals? and how, that the human emotions, which lead to such 
worship, are the noblest belonging to man? How is it that 
this class of writers know that the object of this worship is 
unknowable ? Is this “ positive knowledge ?” 

But Prof. Huxley is urged to this by the pressure of science, 
based upon or embodied in “ the fixed order and unchanging 
causation of nature.” But how has he found that there is a 
fixed order and unchanging causation? Has his observation 
comprehended and penetrated all nature? Has the observa- 
tion of all the explorers in the field of positive science ac- 
complished this? And thus has there been discovered a 
“fixed order and unchanging causation of nature?” Or is 
this, again, a matter of philosophic faith? As “ organic 
chemistry, molecular physics and physiology are yet in their 
infancy,’* it would seem to be the latter. 

Here, in passing, we should not neglect to notice the fact 
that if it were possible that nature be thoroughly and per- 
fectly observed, not by one individual, (for this is not sup- 
posable) but by successive scientific explorers, still the con- 
clusions in regard to the fixed order of nature and unchang- 
ing causation would depend upon their reports, and in the 
final analysis be a faith based upon testimony. 

But we can not dismiss this objection so lightly, for it is at 
just this point that much of the opposition to Christian faith 
concentrates. 

Mr. Huxley claims that “stress of science embodied in 
the fixed order and unchanging causation” of nature con- 


* For this and the preceding quotations from Mr. Huxley, see his “ Lay 
Sermons, Addresses and Reviews” 
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strains him to his peculiar attitude toward the theology of 
the present age. Now we do not question his loyalty to 
science. We are quite willing that he shall stand forth as its 
redoubtable champion. We have no doubt that the science 
which he so zealously defends is embodied in nature, indeed 
this gives it its very “form and feature,” that it is thus embo- 
died exclusively, as though there were nothing but nature— 
nothing above or beyond. That one loyal to such a master 
should feel pressed by a great stress, we do not wonder, even 
if in the line of his asserted “ unchanging causation” of na- 
ture, he should feel the stress of fatality. But in regard to 
this “ fixed order and unchanging causation of nature,” which 
so impresses Mr. H., is it an order fixed and unchanging? 
Mr. H. is the champion of a science which professes to be a 
science of fact. 

Is he not over-confident just here, as well as over-zealous ? 
Has his science demonstrated that the order of nature is fixed 
and unchanging? We need not stop to cite phenomena which 
indicate the contrary, and which constrain those who regard 
only antecedence and sequence to exclaim with the old Lonics: 
“ All things perpetually flow,’ and to sympathize with the 
common feeling of uncertainty, and the common expectation 
of change/ul—rather than changelessness. Countless illustra- 
tions are at hand; but Mr. Huxley admits the difficulty of 
predicting the future in even the simplest possible case, aban- 
dons “positive science,’ and reluctantly but legitimately 
raises the question : “ How can we know that the next stone 
which we throw into the air will descend?” “The answer is 
that we do not know, but believe’’ that the stone will fall 

Hume declared that in the last analysis invariableness of 
antecedence and sequence is all that experience tells us of 
causation. Mr. Lewes, the biographer of philosophy, accepts 
this statement as right, and affirms that “all our ideas are 
derived from experience,” and that “ philosophy must end in 


skepticism.” Yet even Mr. Lewes, one of the most positive 


of the positivists, says: “If we believe that similar effects 
will follow whenever the same causes are in operation, if we 
believe that fire will burn, we are simply believing in our ex- 
perience—that is irresistible. Custom has primarily nothing 
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to do with the belief; if we had only one experience of fire, 
we should /elieve that it would burn.” 

Some friendly apologist of Huxley may term his the in- 
cautious language of a bold experimentalist. But however 
this apology may be regarded by the fearless Professor, it is 
inapplicable to the cautious Lewes, and especially inappli- 
cable to the copious but careful author of Mill’s Logic. This 
precise dialectician is never, even in the moments of most 
earnest advocacy, betrayed into verbal rashness. Yet in 
his treatise on that most precise of precise sciences, Logic, 
we find statements (not isolated) of which the following may 
be taken as a specimen: “To certain facts, certain other 
facts always do and as we believe always will succeed” (B. III. 
Ch. V., Sec. 2.) And again Mr. Mill observes: “ We believe 
that fire will burn to-morrow because it burned to-day and 
yesterday, but we believe precisely on the same ground that 
it burned before we were born,” ete. Here is belief admit- 
ted—belief in a principle which certainly has never been 
demonstrated by the “ positive” philosophy, and never can 
be—belief in this principle as fundamental and essential to 
every inductive process; and also a belief in human testi- 
mony for establishing the uniformity of a mere phenomenon, 
so far as the memory of man reacheth, and elevating the 
precedent into a fundamental, changeless law, when he says : 
“ The proposition that ‘the cause of nature is uniform’ is 
the fundamental principle, or general axiom of induction.” 
We do not stop now to question the validity of this axiom 
of positive philosophy ; we merely call attention to the ready 
faith of the positive philosophers. We do not dispute the 
axiom itself of positive science. We might admit it upon 
the authority of reason, or of reasoning, inductive or deduc- 
tive. But what right has the “‘ Positive-Science ” to this ax- 
iom as a fundamental principle? Has experience shown it? 
Such a complete axiom of positive science demands a com- 
plete experience. The frank admission of Prof. Huxley is 
more consistent with logical truth and fairness than the care- 
ful assumption of Mr. Mill. “ We do not know, but believe,” 
and the fullness of logical truth and fairness in this direction 


would be reached by an admission from the whole positive 
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school that, according to their system, such belief is blind 
and unauthorized. 

Limited as these philosophers are by self-confinement to 
the sphere of sense, what advantage do they possess above 
the animal in respect to knowledge? If sense is all; if se- 
quences make up the sum of knowledge; if the phenomenal 
is the only real, why may not the brute animal, with keener 
instinct and stronger senses, surpass the human animal in 
the possibility of knowing, and at length monopolize the realm 
of positive knowledge ? The positive philosopher, at least, 
can not know that this may not yet occur. Upon his own 
broadest claim he only knows what is—not at all what may 
be, much less (if there be a less than the least) does he know 
what must be. Doubtless he feels himself to be secure 
against the brute monopoly of knowledge, and believes him- 
self to be master of the situation—lelieves. 

gut passing by this repeated fundamental admission of the 
principle of belief, how, we ask, does the human animal dif- 
fer from the brute animal in regard to knowledge? First, we 
pause for a moment in the very field of the sense, common 
to both. Both conjoin phenomena in time, both construct 
phenomena in space. May we not, in such processes of the 
sense, at length completely fill all space and exhaust all du- 
ration, till there be no more time for conjoining or space for 
constructing? Evidently neither the brute nor the man, fur- 
nished only with sense according to this theory, is author- 
ized to deny that this may at length occur. Sense knows 
only what is, phenomenally. It can not say that space and 
time are infinite. This has never appeared to finite sense 
—never can appear to it. Indeed, sense can not say that 
there is any space beyond what appears to it already occu- 
pied by space constructions. Now the brute cares not, be- 
lieves not, beyond this (is not authorized or capacitated to 


by his senses); thinks not of space or time beyond what his 
experience has, in some way, traversed. The man, alike in 
sense, is different in thought, different in belief. He believes 
there will be time after the present; that there is space be- 
yond what his eye, or any eye, has traversed ; that though 
construction be added to construction in space, yet there will 
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be room and still room for more ; and, unlike the brute, he 
pushes out in successive projections into the all-surrounding 
space, and long after locomotion flags and the eye is weary, 
he puts ideal constructions into the beyond, unoccupied and 
illimitable. Whence this difference? Whence this idea of 
time and space to the man, and not to the brute? Have we 
found the ultimate ground on which human belief in space 
and time reposes ?—reposes rationally, not blindly, securely, 
not contingently—a ground underlying all the actual oper- 
ations of human sense, all the possible operations of human 
sense ? Shall faith—we appeal to the positive philosopher 
—shall faith be ruled out? 

Sense perceives the collocation and succession of phe- 
nomena. This is its strength; this, too, is its weakness. 
Unaided by any higher faculty of the soul, this would be all 
it could accomplish ; is all legitimately and logically, accord- 
ing to the theory of Brown and Hume—a theory so com- 
monly pervading and moulding the moderu positive philos- 
ophy, yet so often unacknowledged. But not only the gen- 
eral faith, the philosophic faith, also, passes beyond this. 
Logically, according to the sense-philosophy, this, its own 
faith, is blind ; but really it is far-seeing in the light of rea- 
son. Logically, according to the sense-philosophy, it is false ; 
really, it is true, confirmed by the authority of reason, which, 
by immediate beholding, affirms for the sense in all its pos- 
sible experience this primitive intuition: the existence of 
space and time, illimitable each and both. 

3y the admissions of these philosophers, who are so often 
arrayed against Christian faith, we vindicate a place for 
faith. In tracing this philosophy, so often arrayed against 
Christian faith, we find a belief cherished, though by the 
system unsupported; and we find a support for it in the 
highest human reason. Thus it is that reason in man helps 
out sense, for so is the human soul constituted that not even 
sense nor the sense-philosophy is left without the regulation 
of the reason. Significant in regard to the sense, as well as 
true, was the statement of Aristotle : oly ws aloyov xai Td 
aioSnriyovSem av tis padias.”* 





* Aristotle De Anima, Lib. IIL, 9. 
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But, perhaps few thinkers, philosophic or non-philosophice, 
limit themselves, even theoretically, to the range of the senses, 
regarding the phenomenal as the only real and sequences as 
making up the sum of knowledge. Most persons recognize 
another realm of knowledge, the realm of the understanding, 
another process besides that of merely collocating pheno- 
mena, the process of connecting the phenomenal with the 
substantial, regarding sequences not only as following ante- 
cedents but as related to antecedents—qualities not as inde- 
pendent and alone, but as depending upon something which 
possesses these qualities and presents these appearances. 
They speak of attributes and substances, and believe in a real 
connection. They speak of causes and effects, and believe 
in efficient causation. 

Now we commend this as highly rational, and therefore we 
are not a little surprised by the manner in which some of 
this class treat the question which underlies this discussion, 
satirizing faith as irrational, and magisterially deciding that 


it be ruled out. We remind this whole class of objectors 
(be they few or many) that they have already adopted the 
principle of faith into their system and applied it in their 
practice ; that they have asserted their Lelie/ in the Unseen, 
even in substance as underlying qualities and attributes—in 


substance, which according to their philosophy, is never seen 
or heard or felt—in substance which never appears, but al- 
ways eludes the keenest sense or the most curious search. 
The understanding, “judging according to the sense,” as it 
must, with no other guide (and these objectors recognize, and 
by their philosophy, can claim no other guide) makes a strange 
leap to a conclusion. By what authority, we demand, does it 
connect quality with substance ? Though its appropriate func- 
tion be to make such connections if the correlates exist, where 
has it found the correlates? Not from itself. It connects, 
only as the two—qualities and substance—are given. Not 
from the senses. They report only phenomena. Yet, these 
philosophers, who especially plume themselves upon rigid 
logic and discard faith in the unseen, believe in substance and 
allow the understanding to connect the attribute with the un- 
seen underlying something, the phenomenal with the real. 
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They speak freely of cause and effect and believe in efficient 
causation. Even Mr. Mill says (Logic, B. III. ec. xxi. sees. 
4 and 5.): “ The law of causation must be received. . . asa 
law ...of that portion of the universe which is within the 
range of our means of sure observation with a reasonable 
degree of extension to adjacent cases,” and (B. III. e. xiv. 
sec. 7.): “To endeavor in conformity with known laws to 
conjecture what collocations now gone by, may have given 
birth to individual facts still in existence, is the strictly legi- 
timate operation of inferring from an observed effect in time 
past of a cause similar to that by which we know it to be pro- 
duced in all cases in which we have had actaal experience of 
its origin.” (The italicising is ours.) Mr. Lewes, to be still 
more explicit, says: “If we had only one experience of fire, 
we should believe it would burn. To say that we can not 
know this cause, (that is, of any phenomenon) can not per- 
ceive the relation, is no more a ground for the denial of the 
causal nexus than it is for a denial of an external world.” And 
certainly the causal nexus connecting the antecedent and the 
consequent, completes the idea of efficient causation. 

Mr. Darwin, on “The Origin of Species,” (summary of 
chap. v.) says: “ Our ignorance of the laws of variation is 
profound ;” and in the conclusion of his chapter on variation 
he affirms that, “whatever the cause of each slight differ- 
ence in the offspring from their parents, a cause for each must 
exist,” ete. Prof. Huxley, in reviewing Darwin’s theory, de- 
clares, that “the coéxistence of a tendency to minor varia- 
tion with the tendency to general similarity, whatever be its 
cause, is of vast importance in its bearing on the question of 
the Origin of Species. (Lay Sermons, Address and Reviews, 
p. 264,) and again (p. 265), in reference 4o the Ancon Sheep 
and the Gratio Kelleian family, he says: “Doubtless there were 
determining causes for these as for all other phenomena ; (p. 
266.) “ Varieties obey the fundamental law of reproduction 
that like tends to produce like,” ete. ; (p. 282.) “A pheno- 
menon is explained when it is shown to be a case of some 
general law of Nature ;’ and, to conclude these citations, (p. 
283): “ Harmonious order governing (governs) eternally con- 


tinuous progress.” 
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Whence, we ask, have they derived the principle of efficient 
causation in the material world? (for we have not yet spoken 
of a spiritual or non-material world. Indeed most of those 
who condemn faith as irrational, deny the spiritual and affirm 
only the material.) Not from the senses. They report only 
phenomena in space, sequences in time. Not from the un- 
derstanding. It judges only by sense. The causative force 
does not appear. The most that sense can say is, that one 
event follows another—that appearances succeed each other. 
Yet, as in regard to substance, so in regard to causality, these 
satirists of faith believe in efficient causation. This process, 
logically illicit, is their all-pervading practice in thought and 
action. We commend to these logicians their own standard 
rules in “The Art of Reasoning ;” and suggest a critical self- 
examination before they rule out faith. 

By the admissions then of philosophic objectors in the 
realm of sense and of the understanding, we vindicate a place 
for faith ; and certainly in the presence of public opinion, 
faith as a principle stands uncondemned. On the other hand 
the principle is approved by the common reliance upon hu- 
man testimony by which questions of history are settled, 
questions of science accepted, cases of life and death decided, 
individual reputations, dearer than life, made and lost. 

In this connection we should not fail to notice the theory 
of Herbert Spencer, which, while it allots to religion the 
sphere of the unknown and unknowable and claims for 
science the province of known appearances, admits more than 
enough to vindicate a place for faith. Indeed he avows that 
“belief is our sole warrant for every truth of immediate con- 
sciousness.”* Even “In the proposition ‘I am,’ no proof 
can be found for it except the invariable existence of the be- 
lief in it.’+ On the other hand we would ask, is not this be- 
lief, first and forever, founded upon the consciousness of ex- 
istence? And is not that very consciousness the proof, un- 
ceasing and unquestionable proof, of the fact of our existence ? 
Each for himself accepts the truth, not by blind credulity, 
not by stubborn determination whether reasonable or unrea- 


sonable ; but because it is real, seen to be such by the reason, 





* First Principles, p. 28. + Ibid, p. 27. 
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and therefore accepted without question. The reports of 
sense are accepted not merely because thus reported, for the 
senses may be disordered, and so the reports be viewed with 
distrust until corrected and adjusted by a higher authority— 
reason. But if reason itself be disordered, there is then no 
appeal for the soul—all is confusion. Even the senses, then, 
are trusted and convey to us a knowledge, not because exter- 
nal phenomena are the most reliable, not because knowledge 
of the external world is the only or the real knowledge, not 
because of “ the invariable existence of belief” in the senses, 
but because reason sees that this is rational and secure. All 
things, indeed, end in mystery (as the schoolmen say) no less 
for sight than for faith ; i. e., something is final,—seen to be 
rational by the reason and therefore accepted, and not arbi- 
trarily assumed by a weary or willful seeker for the sake of a 
finality and rest. 

We seek an ultimate datum or postulate, as Herbert Spen- 
cer* well asserts. But where shall it be found? In mere be- 
lief, as he affirms—mere belief however dark and uncertain ? 
Or, shall it be in the light and security of the reason intui- 
tively beholding the ultimate datum and pronouncing the 
postulate rational ? 

It is easy to see how Herbert Spencer, holding that know- 
ledge is only relative and that nothing is truly known, would 
be driven to mere belief as the ultimate postulate and in the 
final resort strive to confirm this postulate, not by reason, 
but by a broader and still broader generalization, until, if pos- 
sible, he could ascertain the belief as invariably existing, al- 
though it is evident that this task is really impossible, for 
human observation must be incompetent to establish a gene- 
ralization as universal—a belief as invariably existing. And 
so, Mr. Spencer, rejecting reason as intuitive and reliable 
rejecting reason and failing, as he must fail, to make a gen- 
eralization universal, loses his “ warrant,” his ‘‘ sole warrant ” 
for every truth of immediate consciousness, as well as for 
every primary generalization of the truths of immediate con- 
sciousness, and is logically adrift without an ultimate da- 
tum or postulate. 





* First Principles, p. 14. 
33 
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Thus the positive system, which in its credulity founds 
upon mere belief, and not upon reason, and while it ob- 
jects to faith more than vindicates a place for faith, by its 
own definition annihilates the very postulate upon which it 
founds, and sinks into inevitable skepticism ! 

Even belief, then, must be founded upon something which 
is ultimate, something which reason intuitively sees and pro- 
nounces to be ultimate; a postulate, not because believed, 
but believed because reliably pronounced a postulate, either 
furnished by the human reason in its own light, or seen in 
the light of a divine revelation which the human reason rec- 
ognizes as superior but not contradictory to itself; so in re- 
gard to mathematics ; so in regard to esthetics ; so everywhere. 

The revolution of the earth is true, not because of the in- 
variable existence of such a belief, for it has never been in- 
variably believed, but because it has been seen by the hu- 


man reason to be true. Not because it has been invariably 


believed, is it true that the blood circulates, but because, 
since the time of Harvey, it has been seen to be true. So in 
reference to Christ as a Redeemer, and Christianity as a 
faith. 

Does not Mr. Spencer make belief—mere belief—the basis 
of the Positive Philosophy? Can the party of positivists 
logically repudiate the platform ? 

This “ positive’ conclusion shows how readily objectors 
adopt, as a philosophical necessity, the principle which they 
impugn when held in the interests of religion ; with what fa- 
cility religious skepticism can pass to the extreme of credu- 
lity in the domain of philosophy. Such men, we suggest, 
should be slow to stigmatize Christian faith as folly, and 
Christians as credulous. 

In closing our indirect argument, we commend to the au- 
thor of “ The Biographical History of Philosophy,” and to 
all who maintain that “ all our ideas are derived from ex- 
perience,’ the remark of Kuler after having demonstrated 
certain properties of arches: “ All experience is in contra- 
diction to this ; but this is no reason for doubting its truth.” 

The positive school, who reject faith in reason and reve- 
lation, while they adopt it stubbornly and blindly in regard 
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to sense and understanding, judging according to sense, 
clamor for law. What is this vaunted shibboleth of a sys- 
tem which assumes that “ all our ideas are derived from sen- 
sation?” Not a principle binding together by inherent force 
and authority, but a mere generalization from successions, 
not even a connection or relation. To-day, it may be; to- 
morrow, change, by a new observation. The law is, by the 
very system, made dependent on the generalization, not the 
generalization dependent upon the law; the principle de- 
pendent upon the process, not the process dependent (as it 
should be) upon the principle. Such a law, we submit, is 
null and void—its binding force is equal to that of a rope of 
sand. 

We ourselves believe in law no less heartily than do the 
most positive of the positivists. We not only believe, with- 
out misgiving, in the iower law which pervades all nature, 
and which the scientist is noisily and haughtily pursuing,while 
the philosopher is silently and reverently tracing; but also 
in a higher law, (and a law-giver) which comprehends and con- 
trols all things. Indeed, in the very existence of law, even 
in the lower law, for which the revilers of faith clamor, we may, 
as we proceed, find a vindication for faith ; and in the lower 
and the higher circuits of law, may there not be found to re- 
side a resistless authority for faith? Faith is a phenomenon 
by no means rare. Does it not exist by law as really as any 
phenomenon in material nature? It would be well for the 
objector to ponder this question before hastening to decide 
that faith be ruled out. Employed in its true sense, we like 
this term law, just now so pretentiously monopolized by 
those who “positively ”’ emasculate the vital force of the 
term. It involves much of the case at issue. Involving 
more than the materialist, more than the fact-philosopher 
admits or logically can allow, it proves too much for him, 
proves that faith as a fact will not, can not be ruled out. 
It may even appear that whoever undertakes this, makes 
more than a futile, makes a suicidal attempt. 

Law, if it exist at all, exists not as a generalization, but 
independently of the generalization and before it, as an in- 
forming, controling, connecting principle—detected perhaps 
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by the generalizing process, but not as the generalization 
which the observer makes, but as the basis of it, without 
which even the generalizing process would not be scientific 
but arbitrary. It is only thus that each particular science 
can legitimately seek (as it does seek) “ a principle of unity,” 
which will “account for the phenomena in its own realm,” 
which is not a mere verbal fiction, as it must be in the 
“ positive philosophy,” but a real force and law, as it is in 
nature. So, universal science, or philosophy in its highest 
range, may legitimately seek for a higher law, a principle of 
absolute unity. Whether by human searching it is found or 
not, what man of science practically doubts its existence ? 
What true philosopher, what real Christian, doubts its ex- 
istence ? (And law implies a law-giver, and has “ its seat in 
the bosom of God.” But this point must be postponed to its 
proper place.) We can well sum up our thought upon law by 
the incidental reference of an able writer (Tayler Lewis) upon 
a very different theme: “ The forces and laws of nature are 
not properties of matter; that would be sheer materialism. 
They are not the offspring of matter, born of it, but the seminal 
powers themselves mysteriously working in matter, controling 
matter, making the earth and the waters bring forth the liv- 
ing forms. They were sown when ‘the Spirit brooded upon 
the waters,’ in that first mysterious night of Creation.” 

The existence of natural laws underlies science and gives 
it possibility. Observation, which leads to science, proceeds 
upon this very principle, the existence of natural law. As’ 
we believe in the one as a grand reality, so we believe in the 
other as a grand possibility. We have no quarrel with science. 
On the contrary, we welcome its advance. We hail it as it 
has ever proved itself to be, when matured by reflection, the 
friend of faith, the ally of religion. Science as dependent 
upon human observation has its appropriate range, and with- 
in that range may be a desirable guide. It can give us classi- 
fied knowledge. It can elaborate a system of general prin- 


ciples, but not a system of universal and necessary principles. 
As observation proceeds, science must readjust itself. Com- 
plete scientific knowledge is possible only with complete ex- 
perience ; and where shall such experience be attained ? 
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Scientific conclusions, lodged as they are in human opinion, 
must be held subject to possible modifications, by possibly 
new observations, the hypothetical “ may” forever hesitating 
to rise into the positive “ must.” Howcan science positively 
deny a God when by its very nature it proposes to traverse 
only the finite? How can it positively deny spiritual reali- 
ties on which religious faith fastens, when it contemplates 
only the phenomenal? How can it positively deny a first 
cause, when it is wholly uncertain whether it has traced the 
complete length of nature’s line? How, if it positively deny 
a First Cause in the line of nature, can it deny an originator 
of nature and of natural causes, even a Creator? How can 
it positively deny a final cause or final causes, when its ob- 
servation has not yet reached the end, as it has not reached 
the beginning of nature? How can it be positive even within 
its own narrow range, when its observations are as yet only 
partial, its classifications contradictory, and its theories hy- 
pothetical and conflicting? How, in fine, can its arrogance 
reach so far as to demand that faith be ruled out, when its 
own ultimate basis is belief ? 

Within this field of the philosophic and finite we have 
traced the admissions of objectors, vindicating a place for 
faith, until by logical necessity they end in making faith— 
belief—the “ ultimate datum or postulate,” the “ sole warrant 
for every truth of consciousness, and generalization, and de- 
monstration,”’* a warrant uot even claiming the authority of 
reason! a belief that is blind! Such admissions should, to 
say the least, silence objection against faith. 

This indirect argument, argumentum ad hominem, which we 
have employed only as a defense, can easily be seen to fur- 
nish a direct support, since it shows that the ability for faith 
and the tendency to faith are native to the human soul. 

But we do not depend upon the admissions of objectors. 
We turn from the indirect to the direct argument to establish, 
within the field of the philosophic and finite, a place for faith 
upon positive and reliable grounds. This argument we base 
(a) upon facts of Intelligence ; (b) upon facts of Conscience ; 
(c) upon facts of Volition. 


* Herbert Spencer's “ First Principles,” p. 28. 
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(a) The philosophy which would confine itself to fact and 
discard faith has not exhausted all possible facts when it has 
traversed the entire material world and penetrated all the 
mysteries of physical nature. If nature be known, itis known 
as what? According to the first objector, only as material 
phenomena collocated in space, conjoined in time ; according 
to the second objector, only as material being and phenomena 
related, or as effect and cause connected. But now suppose, 
‘ Man is descended,” according to Darwin, “from a hairy 
quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World,” 
yet we have man to deal with, human nature to observe and 
study scientifically. This study, to say the least, is as im- 
portant and exalted as the study of material or brute nature. 

In the utmost range of physical sense, thought is not in- 
cluded, although it is the most common of all facts, ever 
present and ever-changing. Affections, passions, are not in- 
cluded, although cherished by all, and unquestioned facts. 
Moral acts, choosing, willing, are not included, for, although 
exercised by every person, and constantly exercised, they 
elude the observation of the five senses. 

Here, then, is a world of facts so different from those of 
the material world, that the very senses which give us a 
knowledge of the latter, utterly fail to give us the least no- 
tice of the former. What world is this?—certainly not the 
material. The order of facts by which it is known is meta- 
physical. How shall these facts be perceived? How shall 
we hold communion with this world of thought and feeling 
and volition? It matters not what this world be called. 
Call it mind, or spirit, or soul; it is at least not material, 
not physical. This world is net without, but within us. 


Any person to know it, must know himself; that is, be self- 


conscious. Any person to study it, must attend to his self- 
consciousness. We, then, have found this second world so 
entirely different and distinct from the material world; and 
found the means of observing its facts. This second class 
of facts is especially worthy of our observation as related to our 
very being, and most accessible as lying within the soul's 
self-comprehension. The boastful philosophy of fact is pos- 
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itively and logically bound to self-attention and self-study. 

It may be claimed by some persistent objector that even 
this new world we occupy in common with the brute, for the 
brute thinks and feels and wills. We do not stay to discuss 
this incidental question whether in mind the man is superior 
to the brute. If the philosophic objector insists that men- 
tally the brute is his equal, we shall not insist to the con- 
trary ; and, if he prove his assertion even to a demonstra- 
tion, we only reply that in all fairness it entitles the brute 
to the same intellectual credit and advantage with the philo- 
sopher. 

In this world of thought what are some of the distinctive 
facts which we are to observe ?_ First, not only that there is 
thought, but the consciousness of something thinking—the 
self-assertion of a mind or soul, and not only a soul and 
thought, but thought about an external event as different 
from the thinking, or about an external object as different 
from the thinker ; and further still, about an external object 
as the real substance, non-appearing, but underlying certain 
qualities which do appear, and about an event as produced 
by some cause. While, then, there is the fact of self-recog- 
nition—the fact of conscious self-activity—the fact of sharp 
and decisive discrimination between self and not self—be- 
tween the internal and external phenomena, there is also the 
assertion, as a fact, that the soul is the cause of the internal 
phenomena and not of the external, and thus a distinction 
not only between the two kinds of phenomena, but also be- 
tween the two kinds of causality as distinct as the two kinds 
of phenomena. And further, the assertion not only that the 
event has a cause and the quality a substance, but that every 
quality, every attribute, is thus related, and that every event 
has a cause. This the soul unhesitatingly believes. How, 
we demand, are we to account for this not general but uni- 
versal, not adventitious but necessary conclusion? How- 
ever we have felt impelled to ask a similar question before, 
in view of the principles of space and time as conditional to 
all the processes of sense, and of the principles of substance 
and causality as conditional for all processes of the under- 
standing, we can not longer postpone the question. Whence 
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do we derive not only these conditionals for the sense and 
the understanding, but these ideas of the universal and the 
necessary? No perceptions of sense can discover these. 
No generalizations of the understanding can reach, much 
less furnish them. To deny their possibility is fallacious, 
for already we have them. They areinthe mind. They are 
in the world. Whence are they? They are fundamental af- 
firmations of the mind itself. It is itself the place of these 
principles. Call it, if you please, the high intuitions of the 
soul. Call it reason, as higher than the senses or than the 
discursive logical understanding. These principles exist, are 
employed, and are thus furnished. If these be furnished by the 
reason, then it would be, to say the least, irrational to ignore or 
disbelieve them. If furnished by the soul in the exercise of 
its higher power of whatever nature, it is equally irrational 
to disbelieve or ignore them. They are intellectual princi- 
ples or starting points for all our positive knowledge, empir- 
ical or philosophic, intuitive or adventitious. 

In thus tracing the line of mental facts we have reached a 
point which separates between man and brute. In the for- 
mer we find this place of principles, which is wanting in the 
latter. Whatever of sense or understanding the brute may 
possess, he does not possess human reason, the place of prin- 
ciples—first principles—belonging to the very furniture of 
the human soul, necessary and universal, like all-pervading 
space and all-enduring time, like substance related to attri- 
bute and attribute to substance, universally and necessarily 
related ; like effect related to cause, and cause to effect, uni- 
versally and necessarily related. 

Here, then, in the possession of reason, and not merely of 
reasoning as judgment according to the sense, is the human 
mind immeasurably exalted above the brute. Sublime as are 
the terms in which the great English dramatist characterizes 
the human reason, they are more than deserved. 

Here, also, are principles universal and necessary, fur- 
nished by reason which the individual and the general faith 
accepts. Here are facts of intelligence which, within this de- 
partment of the philosophic and finite, furnish positive and 
reliable grounds for faith. We might specify other facts of 
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intelligence : Aisthetic principles, which are the source and 
the security of fine art ; mathematical and philosophical prin- 
ciples, which guide and govern science in its varied direc- 
tions ; but we turn to consider another class of facts : 

(b) Facts of Conscience. We have a sense of right and 
wrong, of obligation, of responsibility. We feel complacency 
or displacency as we recognize this standard in our own ac- 
tions, yield to this obligation and meet this responsibility, 
and we apply substantially the same principles to our ex- 
pectations and estimates of others. The terms merit and 
demerit are applied everywhere, and everywhere to human 
agents, and not only are innocence and guilt ascribed, but 
reward and retribution are universally expected. Not only 
do we feel assured that these are applicable to man, but as 
surely that they are not applicable to animals. By the ne- 
cessity of the case, the boldest objector admits the theory of 
morals in respect to man, and by the same necessity he does 
not, can not, predicate morality of a thing or an animal. As 
well speak of “ a pound of virtue or a peck of truth.” We 
cross a permanent line of separation before morality begins. 
Without reason and conscience there can be no free-will. 
Without reason, and conscience, and free-will there can be 
no responsible action. The beast has cognition, and feeling, 
and choice, or selection; but it has not reason and con- 
science, and, in consequence, has no free-will, and therefore 
no morality. Hence it is evermore thing, and not person. 
This the objector must admit, but the admission is vital in 
its relation to faith in man and to the faith of man. The an- 
imal may exercise prudence at the dictate of the understand- 
ing, and as a result of experience. But morality appears 
only in the presence of reason and cpnscience. ‘ Con- 
science,’ as has been well said by one of our ablest writers 
(MecCosh) “ Conscience discerns moral quality only in volun- 
tary acts, and pronounces its decisions upon such acts 
alone.” ‘“ The soul itself asserts for man the duty to resist 
and subjugate all the clamorous appetites of sense and hold 
them in perpetual servitude to its own ethical end.” (Hickok.) 
Experience everywhere confirms the soul’s prejudgment, 
that if “ we bow our personality to the ends of animal grati- 
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fication, and in our depravity make the ethical to serve the 
sensual, degradation and debasement shall inevitably follow 
and remorse torment us as a gnawing worm.” (Hickok.) 
The human sdul in the possession of reason and conscience, 
and a will at liberty to obey or disobey, stands forth a 
moral being, a person and not a thing. Across this line of 
separation the brute never passes. Within this higher 
moral realm, dull matter is never for a moment thought to 
enter. Everywhere in this realm of fact conscience appears, 
and here alone—conscience accusing or else excusing; witnes- 
sing evermore to the principles of right, obligation and duty. 
These ethical facts pervading the human soul and peculiar 
to it, so far as our observation has yet reached—these facts de- 
mand the consideration of even the most positive philosopher, 
with a claim at least as exalted as the facts of dull matter. 
Whence the principles which underlie these moral facts? 
Not from material nature, though watched by every sense. 
Not from generalizations, however broad or skillful. The 
law is not from without, but within—‘“ the law written in the 
heart.” It is the soul itself with the highest reason assert- 
ing this claim in its own right; and the witness of con- 
science is, evermore, that although the spirit of a man may 
sustain his infirmity, a wounded spirit none can bear. Here, 
in the light of reason, and with the witness of conscience 
this law appears, binding together the moral facts to which 
we have referred, and itself a fact pervading every human 
consciousness—a law higher in its authority and in the esti- 
mate of the human soul than any other Jaw within the realm 
of sense or the sphere of the understanding, and therefore 
every possible end within those limits must be subordinate 
to this ethical end. In the soul’s just estimate, moral char- 
acter is of highest worth. To deny this, would be to deny 
one’s own reason ; to disbelieve, would be to impugn the tes- 
timony of one’s conscience. In the presence of this inalien- 
able right, the human soul becomes conscious of its inherent 
personality ; and responsible choice becomes possible. The 
will may go forth by the authority of reason and the wit- 
ness of conscience to choose the good, to act worthy of it- 


self, when reason and understanding and sense are in 
” 
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accord, and if they are in conflict, still to act worthy of itself 
by choosing the good and refusing the evil. The common 
faith asserts itself in the supreme authority of the right, and 
in the superior worth of virtue, or obedience to this authority. 
In this statement the principle or basis of the right is not 
specified, nor is it affirmed that the determination of this 
principle is always the same ; but this being determined, as 
it always is for the soul in some way, the statement remains 
true that the common faith has always regarded the right as 
of supreme authority, and virtue or obedience to this author- 
ity as of superior worth. 

And here we may say in reply to any philosophic skepti- 
cism, that if, in the processes of perception, we may proceed 
on the belief or assumption of space and time for conjoining 
all phenomena, if in the processes of the understanding we 
may proceed on the assumption or belief in substance as the 
ground of connecting phenomena, why in the higher process 
of morals is it irrational or unscientific to proceed on the be- 
lief or assumption of the principle of right with its accom- 
panying consequences of obligation and responsibility? We 
do not say, however, in either case—whatever the skeptical 
objector may assert—that we proceed upon assumption, but 
rather upon the most valid ground, the principles of human 
reason. Indeed, we have carefully observed the legitimate 
rule of induction: that, “in the universe objectively con- 
sidered there is an intelligent and wise adaptation of powers 
and laws to natural ends, and that the same is true of the 
relation of the universe to the knowing mind.” (Prof. Porter.) 

At this point of our advance, with the unquestionable facts 
which we have attained, we pause to ascertain the mutual 
attitude of faith and reason—intellectual gr historical faith, 
for we have not yet reached the field of Christian faith. Is 
it an attitude of repugnance? On thecontrary we confidently 
declare a harmony between faith and reason. 

Has it not been the common faith of the learned and the 
illiterate, that there is in nature substance as well as qual- 
ity? That the phenomenal is related to the real, and must 
be so related? That causes produce effects, and that every 
effect must have a cause? That there is space beyond the 
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reach of the longest human vision, even immensity? That 
there is a past beyond all finite experience, and a future no 
less extended, even infinite duration? That there are phe- 
nomena unlike material phenomena? ‘That there is an in- 
ternal world different from and distinct from the external 
world? That this world of thought and feeling and volition 
is as real as the world of extension and figure and weight ? 
That the human soul, the knower, is as real as matter, the 
thing known? That the will can choose between good and 
evil, since there is a rule of right to which the human con- 
science doth witness? That not the thing is responsible, 
not the animal, but the person thus morally endowed ? 

Instead of discord thus far between faith and reason, we 
find that faith has relied upon the authority of reason for 
these fundamental beliefs, and thus faith has been through- 
out consistently rational—saved, on the one hand, from 
credulity, or believing without facts, and on the other hand, 
from superstition, or magnifying facts without reason. Thus 
in this highest sphere which we have yet reached—although 
there remains a higher still for us to consider at a future 
time—faith is shown to be not only consistent with reason, 
but as it has been beautifully defined to be: “ The fealty of 
the finite will and understanding to the reason.” (Webster’s 
definition quoted from Coleridge.) 

(c) Facts of Volition. Here we reach another question 
of Faith, closely allied to what shall follow—in a certain sense 
fundamental to it—the question of human depravity. The 
human will at variance with reason and conscience consti- 
tutes depravity. In regard to this it is undeniable that a be- 
lief in human depravity has been the common faith of man- 
kind. Whether this is authorized, is rational, may be posi- 
tively determined. The facts are quite within the reach of 
our present advance, although we are yet wholly within the 
sphere of the human and the moral. This doctrine has not 
been originated by any religion, certainly not by the Chris- 
tian religion. Yet it is common to all religions. By the terms 
of the statement, (depravity is the will at variance with 
reason and conscience) as well as in the nature of the case, 
it is evident that depravity is a fact originating from within 
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the human soul, and not an effect wrought by an external 
force like necessitated causation in the material world. Nei- 
ther can it ever become a necessitated cause producing un- 
avoidable effects like those in the material world. It is not 
imposed upon the soul, to be inevitably suffered as a mis- 
fortune, for it is the will itself in its own act at variance with 
reason and conscience. “Sin isa quality of voluntary acts. 
It always resides in some mental affection or act in which 
there is the exercise of free-will. The guilt of the sin thus 
always lies with him who commits it.”* And again on the 
other hand, “moral good lies in the region of the will. By 
this I mean that every truly virtuous act must be a volun- 
tary one.”+ “Sin is a malady which has infected mankind, 
differing from any other disease only in this, that it eman- 
ates from the will and involves guilt.” 

Depravity is not introduced into the soul surreptitiously, 
exonerating the soul from responsibility, and transferring the 
guilt to another. It is the will itself in its own act, at vari- 
ance with reason and conscience. If depravity exist, it is 
subject to the inspection of self-consciousness. The question 
is one of fact. The consciousness of the race can testify 
directly and conclusively. Each person feels it for himself ; 
and almost every one confesses it of himself, or asserts it of 
his neighbor. If any deny this, they are at most only a per- 
sistent few, hardly enough to furnish the desirable exception 
requisite to prove a rule. The best men daily and penitently 
make humiliating confession ; and bad men more than admit 
the fact by their denial. The purest man sadly finds how 
difficult the task to master appetite and desire and passion 
and self-love ; to control the senses ; to govern the thoughts; 
to regulate all the words ; to guide the whole conduct in every 
relation ; to bring all into strict and willing conformity with 
the rule of his own reason and conscience. This is the testi- 
mony of self-consciousness in the case of the individual. “but 
when he hath parents and children, friends and enemies, buy- 
ers and sellers, lawyers and clients, a family and a neigh- 
borhood—then it is that every man dashes against another, 


~ * Dr. McCosh’s Intuitionsof the Mind. = + Ibid. 
t Dr. Fisher’s Boston Lecture 
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and one relation requires what another denies; and when 
one speaks another will contradict him; and that which is 
well spoken is sometimes innocently mistaken ; and that up- 
on a good cause produces an evil effect; and by these and 
ten thousand other concurrent causes man is made more than 
most miserable.” These statements of Jeremy Taylor com- 
mend themselves to human experience and observation. His 
illustration of this moral truth is so apt, that we shall be par- 
doned for transcribing it: “This being the case of all the 
world, what is every man’s evil becomes all men’s greater 
evil ; and though alone it is very bad, yet when they come 
together it is made much worse. Like ships in a storm, every 
one alone hath enough to do to outride it; but when they 
meet, besides the evils of the storm, they find the intolerable 
calamity of their mutual concussions ; and every ship that is 
ready to be oppressed with the tempest, is a worse tempest 
to every vessel against which it is violently dashed. So it is 
in mankind.” So this testimony of the individual self-con- 
sciousness becomes but a sample and a part of the accumu- 
lated testimony of the general consciousness of mankind. 
This appears in universal language and literature, in law and 
religion, in the demand for government and the difficulty of 
governing well, in the rule and the misrule which make up the 
political history of the world. These words, this literature, 
these laws, these religions, ete., exist in the world as facts 
which none are at liberty to ignore, and, least of all, the posi- 
tivist or fact philosopher. These facts are the outgrowth 
and the witness of the human consciousness; and prove, as 


no fact can be more strongly proved, human depravity, the will 


at variance with reason and conscience, choosing not every- 
where and always the highest good—not always and every- 
where unswervingly pursuing the right. 

Depravity is a fact, “ which all deep-thinking men, heathen 
or Christian, have united in deploring, a fact which Seneca 
declares almost in the language of Paul,’—a fact recognized 
and emphasized not only in the Bible, but in the Promethean 
fable of Asia Minor, in the Brahminical writings of India, in 
the significant symbol of Cupid and Psyche; pervading in- 
deed all the myths of the Greeks and the Romans, and con- 
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stituting the chief element in the mythology of the East and 
of the West. 

The most positive of the fact philosophers can not impugn 
or condemn our method of determining this question, severely 
inductive as it is; asking, as we have done, not what may be, 
but what is—not even what is the law, but what are the facts; 
receiving testimony not alone from the senses, which might 
be deceived, but taking the testimony of the individual con- 
sciousness and the conclusive testimony of the common con- 
sciousness of therace. Pantheistic and materialistic atheists, 
ancient or modern, have suppressed this confession only by 
a distine - 
tion which we have already found pronounced by reason, and 


denying the distinction between right and wrong 





witnessed by conscience, and accepted by the common faith 
of mankind as inherent and essential. By such denial they 
have disqualified themselves in the presence of reason and 
conscience as witnesses upon the question just now at issue— 
the question of depravity. 

The belief of mankind, then, in human depravity is con- 
firmed by fact, and by the decision of reason should not be 
ruled out—can not be. Sin is in the world, and guilt, with 
their attendant evils. To what extent sin has impaired any 
of our faculties, even the noblest, and thus necessitated divine 
help in our weakness, and divine light in our darkness, does 
not belong to the province of this article to determine. Sin 
is in the world. The great question confronting us here is, 
How shall sin be treated? With punishment, or atonement? 
Shall there be redemption or judgment? If atonement be al- 
lowed, how and on what conditions shall it be made, and how 
become available to sinners? This question, which concerns 
us most, this greatest question which can possibly meet a 
world of sinners, human reason can not answer. This must 
rest not with the sinner, but with the moral governor. This 
necessity impels our inquiry to another and higher field—the 


infinite, the religious. Thitherward faith, rising above the 
philosophic and the finite, looks intently, anxious for light 
and help. The revelation may, must transcend human rea- 
son, not to contradict, but to save. As Lessing, who will not 
be suspected of partial witness here, has said: “’Tis a proof 
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of the truth of Revelation, if reason finds in it truths which 
exceed reason. Whoever despoils his religion of such truths 
has as good as none; for what is a revelation which reveals 
nothing ?” 

By indirect argument, then, and by direct argument, within 
the field of the finite and philosophic, we not only vindicate 
a place for faith, but establish it upon positive and reliable 
grounds; and thus exclude skepticism as irrational and 
philosophically impossible. 

As incidental to the main discussion, it is obvious to re- 
mark that the view presented, utterly precludes mere Mate- 
rialism, on the one hand, and mere Idealism on the other. 
If this view be correct, there is both a material universe of 
ever-changing phenomena, produced by ever-acting causes, 
related to ever-during substances; and a (mental) spiritual 
universe, no less real, no less active, no less multifarious in 
phenomena. 

It is also obvious to remark, that, according to this view, 
the final centre, around which the universe of matter and the 
universe of mind revolve, can not be pantheistic ; for mind 
everywhere and always recognizes its individual personality, 
freedom, and responsibility—its own self-hood, separating it 
not only from all surrounding material objects, but also from 
all other minds. This very assertion of self-hood denies, with 
all the emphasis of endless and countless iteration, the pos- 
sibility of pantheism. The centre, self-supporting, all-sup- 
porting centre, is beyond the finite and philosophic. There 
is not a pantheistic whole, and the centre can not be pan- 
theistic. 
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Art. I]1.—THE HEBREW BIBLE.* 
By Prof. E. A. Huntineton, D.D., Auburn Theological Seminary. 

Ir Gives me peculiar pleasure, my dear Brother, to wel- 
come you as a fellow teacher in the department of Biblical 
Science, into the vestibule of which it was my privilege to in- 
troduce you, during your course of study, begun ten years 
ago in this Institution. I congratulate you on your call, in 
the pro~idence of God, to that division of this department 
which embraces the Hebrew language and literature. The 
Old Testament is to be your field of labor, the subject of your 
investigations and instructions. 

A profound interest has always been felt, by true scholars, 
in this wonderful literature of a most wonderful people. Its 
high antiquity, its intrinsic and manifold excellence, its re- 
lation—that of source and fountain—to almost all subse- 
quent literature, East and West, the world over—these and 
the like considerations give to it a charm, a fascination, wholly 
independent of its divine origin, and of the divine plan of 
salvation which it promises and gradually unfolds. 

3ut what makes the Old Testament invaluable to the 
Christian is, that it is the first, and by far the larger, vol- 
ume of the revelations of God to man, the preparation for 
the second, and from which the second springs as_ the 
flower and fruit from the branches of the full-grown tree. It 
is the Word of God which he, “in many parts and in di- 
vers manners of old spake unto the fathers by the prophets,” 
in preparation for the Word of God, which he “ hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by bis Son.” The New Testament 
begins with announcing the fulfillment of the great prophecy, 
with the reiteration of which the Old Testament ends: “ Be- 
hold, I send my messenger before thy face, which shall pre- 
pare the way before thee.” 

Thus closely is the Old Testament linked with the New. 
Thus the New grows out of the Old, and is nourished and 





* Address of Welcome to Rev. Willis J. Beecher, on occasion of his inau- 
guration as Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, May 1871. 
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supported by it. The bond between them is an artery, es- 
sential to the circulation of the stream of life through both. 
They bear one testimony to one Saviour, besides whom 
there is none else. As well sever the head from the body as 
to separate these two Testaments, and then expect life and 
salvation to remain and be discoverable in either of them. 
They stand or fall, they sink or rise together. To discredit 
the Old Testament is to discredit the New. To prove the 
Old Testament to be the Word of God by the prophets, 
leaves little to be done to prove that the New Testament is the 
Word of God by his Son, the record of his Son’s te achings, 
made by his disciple 8, a whatsoever he had said unto them 
was brought to their remembrance by the Holy Ghost. 

This bare glance it the place and value of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Christian system, is enough to show that you 
enter upon a work, the magnitude and importance of which 
to the progress and triumph of the Gospel ean not be exag- 
gerated. Your business is to keep the ministry, so far as 
you give direction to their education, familiar with the con- 
tents of this sacred volume, in the language in which it was 
written, with its interpretation and uses, and with the his- 
tory of its origin and preservation. 

Periodically, moreover, ever since the Christian era was in- 
augurated by the finished work of the Son of God and the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, the enemies of the Gospel have been wont 
to lay systmatic plans, and to exert all their powers, to dis- 
credit the authenticity, the purity, and of course the inspiration 
of its documents. To this end they have almost invariably 
begun with the Old Testament. The Natural system of Interpre- 
tation, for example, was first applied to the miracles of the Old 
Testament, before the miracles of the New Testament were 
explained away by means of it. It was first proved that the sbin- 
ing of Moses’ face, when he came down from Sinai, was in con- 
sequence of his having been overheated, and that the resur- 
rection of the dead man, when cast into the sepulchre and 
touching the bones of Elisha, was a case of revival from a 


state of suspended animation, before it was proved that Laz- 
arus also only awoke from a protracted swoon, and that the 
face of Jesus, on the Mount of Transfiguration, only reflected 
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the brilliant light of the rising sun. In like manner, the 
historical parts of the Old Testament were first converted 
into fables before the attempt was made to reduce the life of 
Jesus, as given by the Four Evangelists, to a myth. Hence 
the necessity of keeping the facts, with regard to the super- 
natural origin and the supernatural events of the Old Tes- 
tament, fresh in the minds of the people, through a thor- 
oughly educated and faithful min stry. 

It is when these facts, respecting both Testaments, are al- 
lowed to sink into vague traditions, that those periodi- 
cal attacks, to which I have just referred, upon the authen- 
ticity and inspiration ot the Bible, are made. Consequently 
no opportunity has ever seemed more favorable, or even 
more eagerly seized upon, for one of these attacks, than when 
the study of the original Scriptures, and of their source and 
For then it is that the divine authority of the Scriptures 
ceases to be a faith in the public mind, founded on good and 


preservation, has fallen into neglect among the ministry. 


sufficient reasons, and becomes only a superstition. Then 
too it is, that the very facts and doctrines of Revelation are 
largely eradicated from the common stock of information, 
or, so far as retained, are misapprehended and perverted. 
It was of such a state of ignorance that the English deists 
and French infidels took advantage. Nor can it be doubted 
that the present alarming prevalence of skepticism, concern- 
ing the divine authority of the Bible, and, indeed, concern- 
ing the possibility of a revelation, is largely due to the sub- 
stitution of a traditional faith in the Bible, for that faith 
which rests on a full, clear knowledge of it, sanctified by the 
Spirit of God in the heart. Philosophy, science, light liter- 
ature, polities, commercial enterprises, and reformers them- 
selves, leave the great majority of the people little time and 
less inclination for the diligent study and practical use of 
the Word of God. And what is thus neglected and lost 
sight of, is, at last, as a necessary consequence, underrated 
and rejected. 


At this very time, therefore, there is a new call to make 
the Church and the world familiar with the substance and 


derivation of the Holy Scriptures. This was just what was 
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done, and all that needed to be done, by Origen and Jerome, 
and others like them, against the early enemies of Christian- 


ity. This was just what was done, and all that needed to be 


done, by Luther and Calvin, and their associates as lead- 
ers in the Reformation. The unchained Bible, translated, 
expounded, preached, applied, was the means of the Refor- 
mation. It liberated, enlightened, and purified the nations. 
This was just what was done, and all that needed to be done, 
by those giants of the Scotch, English, established and dis- 
senting churches of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, in that brave conflict with the English deists, by which 
they saved England and America from the woes which fell 
thenceforth, and are still falling, upon beautiful, blighted 
France. France harbored deism, banished from England, 
blown over the Channel like thistle-down, let it take root 
in her soil, spring up, flourish, and bring forth fruit. Ro- 
manism in France had no means of eradicating and destroy- 
ing it, as it was eradicated and destroyed in England, by the 
Word of God in the hands of those illustrious Protestant 
divines to whom I have just alluded. Hence the contrast, 
so unfavorable to France, between her moral, religious, and 
political condition, and that of England and America to this 
day. 

My young brother, may God gird you to follow these 
glorious examples. A more formidable onset than ever was 
made before, and I trust the last, is now making upon the 
Word of God, as if in concert, by scientific and rationalistic 
unbelievers. Their deliberate aim is, to bring all the intu- 
tions of reason, and all the facts and theories of science to 
prove, not only that there is no revelation, but no Revealer ; 
no revelation for the best of all reasons, because there is no 
personal, conscious God to make one. “ For such a time as 
this,’ you are called to a position, which furnishes you with 
greater facilities than almost any other, to do the import- 
ant work which such a time demands; to restore, diffuse, and 
perpetuate, through the rising ministry, that knowledge of 
the Bible, which, with the gift of the Holy Ghost, will con- 
vince mankind that it is indeed the Word of God. Do this 
work well, and you do a vast deal toward refuting the in- 
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ductive and intuitive infidelity of the age, and towards over- 
throwing, besides, those imposing systems of ritualistic su- 
perstition and spiritual despotism, which are the chief bul- 
warks of the very ignorance and licentiousness which give 
them all their popularity and power. 

You will, I know, enter upon this work with burning zeal. 
You are in early manhood, and in vigorous health. You are 
“not a novice” in the methods of study, nor in the art of 
teaching. You have already had much experience, and very 
gratifying success, in both. In the ordinary course of events 
moreover, you have before you “length of days and long 
life,” to encourage you to begin great things—with the fair 
prospect of seeing them accomplished and reaping the re- 
ward. 

Sut this leads me to remind you that there is a sorrowful 
interest in this occasion, with a lesson to which you will do 
well if you give earnest heed. 

I stand here to-night, midway between the dead of two 
generations once filling this very department into which you 
are now inducted ; the first, during a long period before me ; 
the second, for a few years after me. They were both men 
of no ordinary intellectual endowments. They both had the 
advantage of thorough discipline, from their childhood, in 
the best institutions of learning. ‘They were both by nature 
students, inclined to the scholastic life, inquisitive of all knowl- 
edge, searching after truth, devoted to books, patient, per- 
severing, careful in their investigations, impartial in their 
judgments, and in the main accurate in their conclusions. 
In other respects they were, indeed, as unlike each other as 
original, independent men are wont to be. There was no re- 
semblance between them in personal appearance. Neither 
was there any resemblance between them in their higher 
characteristics, save their common taste for the same depart- 
ment of letters and their equal fitness to excel in it. 

Professor Henry Mills, D.D., was the pioneer of Biblical 
Science in this—when he came here—the far West. Auburn 
had then but recently attained to the dignity of a village. 
Syracuse was hardly yet foreshadowed in Salina. The world 
knew not, the Church does not pause to think, how much 
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that retiring student, in yonder study, built to suit his own 
literary tastes and habits,* did to implant correct views and 
principles of biblical criticism and interpretation, and_to 
make them fruitful, in the minds of those ministers of the 
Gospel who were destined to organize and extend the king- 
dom of God, over this then unoccupied land, westward to the 
Rocky Mountains and even to the Pacific Ocean. 

During the time of Dr. Mills, moreover, a goodly number of 
students in this Institution, catching the missionary spint of 
the age, went forth with “the common salvation” into the 
darkest regions of the earth. 

It is too well known to be dwelt upon, that Auburn also 
furnished, in the same period, its share of pastors for the 
prominent, no less than the obscure churches at home, as 
well as its share of agents and secretaries for our ecclesias- 
tical Boards and Committees, and of professors for our Sem- 
inaries and Colleges. 

Nor need I add for information, but only as something to 
glory in, that in all these positions there are no more honored 
names than those of men who, in the biblical! studies of their 
youth, felt the influence of Dr. Mills, and in their manhood 
turned it to good account in their biblical teachings, and in 
their age were accustomed, whenever an opportunity offered, 
to thank him for it with greatful hearts. 

Not in vain, believe me, did Dr. Mills collect at great cost 
a large library of standard biblical works, the best products 
of ancient and modern biblical learning.t Not in vain, with 
his black eye flashing, did he hurl out upon his classes the 
fruits of his researches in that library, and with all the more 
force and effect on account of the impediment in his speech— 
the words of some great thought or argument seeming to fill 
his mouth too full for utterance. Not in vain did he stir up 
a laggard student with his keen wit, or surcharge all in his 
presence with pleasurable excitement by his delicate play 


upon words, so spontaneous with him because he was so 





* It was a spacious room, in a wing, as remote as possible, in a wide- 
spread house, from the rooms occupied by his large and lively family. 

+ Many of the choicest of these works, after the death of Dr. Mills, were 
generously given by Mrs. Mills to the Library of the Seminary. 
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conversant with all their nicest shades of meaning, with all 
their powers, and with all their possible applications. Dr. 
Mills was, besides, gifted—not to say afflicted—with an emo- 
tional nature so overpowering as often to stifle itself. But 
although, when his heart was ready to break with sorrow or 
with sympathy, and he was most solicitous to administer 
consolation or make an apology, he stood cold and silent as 
if spell-bound, there were those, and not a few, who dis- 
covered the key and opened the door to his great warm 
heart, and were incalculably benefited by finding that he was 
not only incapable of consciously doing an injury, but ever 
eager to repair any injury unconsciously done by him, and 
to render any service in his power. For this reason, as I 
am most happy thus publicly to testify, no successor to our 
emeritus Professor ever could have been in happier relation 
than I was with Dr. Mills, as long as his life was spared af- 
ter my induction into his office. 

Dr. Mills is not the pet subject of newspaper eulogy, but 
this is no sign of his being unknown to fame. His pupils, 
scattered over the wide world, many of them themselves dis- 
tinguished, talk everywhere and always with high appreci- 
ation of his labors. They rank him with Mason, Stuart, 
Robinson, McClelland, and Alexander, as one of those who 
laid broad and deep the foundations of that Biblical Science 
which has given life and growth and strength to the cause of 
evangelical religion and a scriptural faith, over our whole 
country, and in every missionary field. Sharing his pupils’ 
admiration of him, it has given me great satisfaction to seize 
this opportunity to pay a brief tribute, utterly inadequate 
though it be, to his memory.* 


* Henry Mills, son of John and Clio Mills, was born March 12, 1780, in 
Morristown, New Jersey. He graduated at Prifceton College, 1802, and 
was tutor in that college for one year, in 1810-11. He was otherwise en- 
gaged in teaching, for several years after his graduation, at one time as 
Principal of a school in Morristown, and while thus engaged he studied 
for the ministry under the Rev. James Richards. He was licensed to preach 
in 1812, and a few years after ordained and installed as pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Woodbridge, N. J. From that church he was called to 
the Professorship of Biblical Criticism in Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and inaugurated Oct. 10,1821. In this chair he continued thirty-three 
years, resigning on account of age and infirmities in 1854. He died June 
10, 1867, after thirteen years of dignified but by no means indolent retire- 
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tev. Professor James E. Pierce, my lamented successor* in 
the department which you come now to fill, was your class- 
mate in the Seminary. You two entered the Seminary to- 
gether and pursued your studies side by side for one year. 
You would have graduated together, but that, during the next 
year, he was tutor in Middlebury College, his alma mater, and 
returned to graduate in the following class. But as you pre- 
ceded him, in graduating from this school of the Prophets, he 
has now preceded you in graduating from the great school of 
life. His work well done, though done so quickly, he has 
gone before you to the reward of a good and faithful servant, 
So, as our Saviour said, “ Two shall be in the field: the one 
shall be taken and the other left.” In the night, just before 
break of day, the 13th of last July, he said, “The clock 
strikes three. Soon the day will dawn, and the birds will be- 
gin to sing.” The next moment the eternal day of heaven 
greeted his eye, and his ear caught the song of Moses and 
the Lamb. And his translation thus, in the early morning, is 
the appropriate type of his early death. Dr. Mills came to 
the “ grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in 
his season.” Professor Pierce was cut down in the prime of 
manhood. But both were equally ready “to depart and to 
be with Christ.” 

Professor Pierce was of great promise. His gifts, his tastes, 
his convictions, his aspirations, were all in the line of his 
calling. They all bound him to the Bible, gave him the 
greatest enjoyment in the study of it, and of whatever was 
related to it or would throw light upon it. He mapped out 
for himself a wide field for cultivation in the Semitic family of 
languages, as well as in the Persian, Sanscrit, and other an- 
cient Asiatic and African tongues. He procured the text 
books and classics of many of them. He made no small at- 


ment. Besides making rhymes, epigrammatic, witty, poetic, sympathetic 
and devotional for his family and friends, he revised his translations of 
German hymns, and published a new edition of them, and spent much of 
his time in transcribing into a single volume the results of his exegetical 
labors on difficult passages of Scripture. 


* The first incumbent of the new Professorship of Hebrew Language 
and Literature, established to enable the Professor of Biblical Criticism to 
confine himself to the New Testament, and thus to secure the whole time 
of one Professor for each Testament 
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tainments in some of them. He made great progress also in 
his favorite subject, the connection between Genesis and 
Geology, and in general between science and revelation. 
There was, moreover, something fresh and vigorous and in- 
spiring in his earnest discourse on whatever topic, calculated 
to awaken enthusiasm in his students, and to impel them to 
diligence and perseverance. 

Had Professor Pierce lived and been favored with any 
tolerable health, he could hardly have failed to distinguish 
himself as a profound scholar, a successful teacher, an orig- 
inal writer, and an eloquent preacher. He lived long enough 
to vindicate the wisdom of the largest donor* to the founda- 
tion of his professorship, in nominating him for its first in- 
cumbent. He lived long enough to make his death a pro- 
found grief to his colleagues and to all the classes which 
came under his instruction.t He lived long enough to leave 
to you, his class-mate and successor, an example in study, in 
scholarship, in teaching, and in faith, worthy of all imitation. 
His voice from the grave to you is, “ Whatever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might ;’ and to this solemn 
voice let your answer be that of the blessed Jesus, “1 must 
work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the 
night cometh when no man can work.” ‘To this end, Beecher, 
take up the dropt mantle of Pierce, and go teach the rising 
ministry, first in the unknown tongues of the original Serip- 
tures, and then to “interpret, that the church may receive 
edifying.” 


* Mr. C. R. Robert of New York. 

+ James E. Pierce, son of Nathan and Anna H. Pierce, was born in West 
Townsend, Vermont, Aug. 12, 1839; graduated at Middlebury College, in 
1861, and at Auburn Theological Seminary in 1865. He was tutor in 
Middlebury College in 1862-3. In 1865 he was elected Adjunct Professor 
of the Hebrew Language and Literature in Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and inaugurated as Professor in that department in 1867. Licensed to 
preach the Gospel before the close of his Seminary course, he was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Cayuga soon after entering upon his duties 
as Adjunct Professor, and filled the pulpit of Park Church, Syracuse, about 
that time, for six months, with great acceptance. He died July 13th, 1870 
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Art. IIIL—THE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AS A RULE OF DUTY.* 
By Rev. Witu1is J. Beecuer, Prof. in Auburn Theological Seminary 

\ECOLLECTING the three delightful years of my own Sem- 
inary life in Auburn, the sound teachings and warm relig- 
ious influence of these revered fathers in Christ, our studies 
and our recreations, the social welcome we received, and th: 
cordial fellowship of the churches, our Bible classes, ow 
neighborhood prayer-meetings, our work of prison evangel- 
ization ; calling to mind how, in those days, the Holy Ghost 
fell upon us, reviving the people of God, causing us to walk 
in a radiant glow of light, and sealing anew the call of many, 
in permitting them to point souls to Christ ; thinking of om 
large-brained, great-hearted, noble-souled Brother, for two 
years my class-mate and daily companion, whom we alumni 
peculiarly respected and loved, and were glad to have in the 
service of our Alma Mater, and whose place I am now called 
to take, because God has said to him “Come up higher; 
measuring the responsibility in becoming the associate of 
these wise teachers, at whose feet I would rather still sit and 
learn—their associate in training ministers for the eager, per- 
ishing millions of the nineteenth century, I am tempted to 
come before you with utterances of feeling rather than of 
thought, with requests for your sympathies and prayers, 
rather than with appeals to your reason. Glancing at my 
appointed field of work, the Hebrew Language and Litera- 
ture, I find reason for a yet deeper sense of insufficiency and 
of dependence upon God. 

For two generations, the Old Testament has been made a 
great strategic centre inthe battlesof reform. Around it have 
struggled the various contending opinions on slavery, on tem- 
perance, on peace and war, on capital punishment, on the rights 
of women, on nearly every vital public question. Each party 
either claims the Hebrew Scriptures as sustaining its own view, 
or attacks them as opposing that view, or tries to settle the 
question by broaching some new opinion as to their authority. 


* Inaugural Address delivered at Auburn, May, 1871. 
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In these discussions, all the long-felt peculiar difficulties 
of the Old Testament are renewedly brought out. Why ob- 
serve the Mosaic Sabbaths, but neglect the Mosaic burnt- 
offerings? How about the slaughtering of the Canaanites, 
women and children as well as warriors? and of Agag, Saul’s 
brave and helpless prisoner of war? What of that devo- 
tional sentiment of the Psalmist, “ Happy shall be he that 
taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones ?” 

Through causes thus suggested, diverse theories of the 
Old Testament have come to prevail, among evangelical 
Christians as well as elsewhere. Iam not reopening a closed 
question, but discussing one already open, when I enter upon 
the theme chosen for this occasion, namely, 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT AS A RULE oF Duty. 


Perhaps evangelical teachers agree that the Old and New 
Testaments are alike binding as the Word of God; but they 
do not agree as to whether the two are equally binding. As- 
suming the divine authority of the New as a standard, what is 
the relative value of the divine authority of the Old? Is it 
equal, or inferior, or superior ? 

The New Testament speaks of the “ apostles and prophets” 
as constituting no unequal foundation of our faith. And on 
the other hand, it likewise speaks of “ the law” as a “ school- 
master to bring us to Christ” —a schoolmaster of whom we no 
longer have need. In the usual popular, fragmentary con- 
ception of things, these two classes of expressions are not 
contradictory. Ordinarily it makes little difference which we 
use. Custom agrees with the New Testament in employing 
both. We speak of the old law as annulled, and also appeal 
to it as yet in force. Within proper limits, this is correct. 
But when we come to widen out the two affirmations, and to 
regard them as scientific formulas, their difference becomes 
important, and they themselves contradictory. Either God’s 
law is eternal, or it is not eternal. It can not be at once, and 
in the same sense, both eternal and non-eternal. Either the 
two Testaments are equally binding, or they are not. They 
can not be at once, and in the same sense, equally and un- 
equally binding. 
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If we say that the one class of affirmations shows that parts 
of the Old Testament are of perpetual obligation, while the 
opposite affirmations show that other parts are abolished, 
then where is the dissecting knife keen enough to separate 
between the eternal and the transient, the moral and the 
ceremonial, the vital and the necrose, in the body of God’s 
written Word ? 

One would naturally suppose that every part of God’s law 
is, of course, eternal; that the passages which declare this 
are the ones which aim at scientific verity ; and that when a 
Seripture writer or any one else calls a part of the law null, 
with reference to any given instances, he simply means that 
the law was never intended for those instances. 

Yet, strange to say, this is hardly the prevalent view. Let 
me state this latter view in the form of citations from a popu- 
lar text-book. The book was written by a Christian gentle- 
man, who returned late to heaven, leaving a blessed memory ; 
and is studied as an utterance of ascertained scientific fact, 
by thousands of educated young people in our colleges and 
schools. On page 138 of this work, which I purposely leave 
unnamed, we read: “The design of the Old Testament 
mainly is to reveal a system of simple law ; to.exhibit the re- 
sults of such a system upon the human race ; and to direct 
the minds of men to the remedial dispensation which was to 
follow.” 

Mainly, notice, to exhibit law and its results ; incidentally 
to foreshadow redemption. On pages 139, 140, the statement 
is repeated, more in detail: “ God, in various modes suited to 
their condition, made known his will to the whole human race. 
They all, with the exception of a single family, became so 
corrupt that he destroyed them by a general deluge. He 
then selected a single family, and gave them his written law, 
and, by peculiar enactments, secluded them from all other 
nations, that the experiment might be made under the most 
favorable circumstances. At the same time, the effects of 
natural religion were tried among the heathen nations that 
surrounded them. The result was a clear demonstration that, 
under the conditions of being in which man was created, any 
reformation was hopeless, and that unless some other condi- 
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tions were revealed, the race would perish by its own vicious 
and anti-social tendencies, and enter the other world to reap 
the reward of its guilt forever. While this is said to be the 
main design of the Old Testament, it is not intended to be 
understood that this is its whole design. It was intended to 
be introductory to the new dispensation, and also to teach 
those to whom it was addressed the way of salvation.” 

Again, on page 145, it is said: “The distinction of na- 
tions or individuals is nowhere adverted to in the New Tes- 
tament. Its precepts are clearly intended for men of all 
ages and nations; and hence they never involve anythixg 
either local or peculiar, but are universally binding upon all. 
And it may be supposed to contain all the moral precepts, 
both of natural religion and of the Old Testament, together 
with whatever else it was important to our salvation that we 
should know. If, then, a revelation has been made in the 
Old Testament which is repeated in the New Testament, we 
shall be safe in making the latter revelation the criterion by 
which we shall.judge respecting the precepts of the earlier. 
That is to say, no precept of the Old Testament, which is 
not either given to man as man, or which is not either re- 
peated, or its obligations acknowledged under the new dis- 
pensation, is binding upon us at the present day.” 

Following out these principles, it is hinted (page 183) that 
certain parts of the Mosaic law of the Sabbath are reénacted 
in the New Testament, and that the parts not thus reénacted 
are no longer binding. And on page 221, the author de- 
clares: ‘ Now the New Testament is in many respects not 
only at variance with, but in opposition to, the precepts of 
the Old.” And again: “If the laws and precepts of Moses 
are of unchangeable obligation, the precepts of the New 
Testament must be surrendered, and thé teachings of the 
Saviour of mankind become an absolute nullity.” And on 
page 138, he mentions, ‘The progressive development of 
the moral law.” 

Now, if some of these statements, being erroneous, need 
refutation, and if others, being peculiarly liable to be mis- 
understood, require to be defined and limited, still the refuting, 
defining and limiting are not aimed against this particular 
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author, but against the multitude who hold similar views. 
The passages quoted exhibit the most widely-known and 
most widely-accepted attempt that has been made in this 
country, to obviate the peculiar difficulties of the Old Testa- 
ment by drawing a distinction between that and the New. 
This and kindred attempts, it will now be maintained, are 
both needless and futile. 

I. They are needless. They are so because, without any 
such distinction, these peculiar difficulties can be fully dis- 
posed of. The strictly universal rules of conduct are very 
few. Morality is chiefly taught, whether in the Old Testa- 
ment, in the New, or elsewhere, in particular precepts. We 
may distinguish between the form and the content of any such 
precept; or in other words, between the precept itself and 
the cases to which it applies. Hence it is possible to affirm 
that every moral precept is in itself eternal and universal, and 
yet to deny of certain moral precepts, that there will ever oc- 
cur a second case to which they can apply. 

Hence a precept, once applicable, might thereafter conceiv- 
ably have eternal existence as amereempty form. But most 
moral precepts retain an existence that is not merely void. 
Like other particular propositions, each comprehends certain 
propositions more general. Some of these more general 
forms may be widely applicable, and may thus render the 
precept morally valuable and instructive long after its spe- 
cific applicability has ceased. 

This may be more popularly expressed. Any correct moral 
precept is binding upon those to whom it was originally given, 
in the circumstances in which they then were. But since 
every such precept implies an eternal principle of right, as 
well as a direction to do something, it is binding upon every 
being in the universe, who is, so far as the precept is con- 
cerned, in precisely the same condition with those to whom 
it was given. If any one is in some respects only in the 
same conditions, it is binding upon him so far as his condi- 
tion isthe same. In other words, the directions given in any 


particular instance will apply in any other instance that may 
arise, so far as the two are parallel, and no farther. 
This distinction is not “got up” for the purpose of saving 
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a theory or answering objections. Itis a natural distinction, 
and demonstrable, irrespective of the uses to which it may 
be put. It constitutes a law by which all moral requirements 
must necessarily be interpreted. It is not an artificial con- 
trivance, invented for the solution of a few particular cases, 
but a universal canon, which we are constantly applying, and 
can not help applying if we would. If we reject it we must 
deny every moral rule, for no such rule covers all things of 
every kind, but only all things of a certain kind. 

Now, interpret the Old Testament under this canon, just as 
we interpret other moral utterances, and most of the difficul- 
ties that are usually alleged as peculiar to it vanish at once. 
For example, the law of Moses prescribes that in certain 
eases a thief shall restore double, and if otherwise unable to 
do so shall be sold. This command, in allits details, applies 
only to certain Jewish criminals and the magistrates trying 
them—and to these only when within the jurisdiction of 
Jewish civil law. It includes, however, the broader princi- 
ple, that magistrates should punish theft in some way. In 
this respect the position of magistrates the world over is par- 
allel with that of the Israelitish magistrates. The duty of 
punishing theft rests upon them all. And, again, the com- 
mand includes the still broader duty of regarding theft as 
wrong. In this the parallelism and the obligation alike ex- 
tend to all mankind. 


For another example, [ believe that the extermination of 
the Canaanites was perfectly just. I believe this, against 


what would otherwise be my judgment, because I believe 
that God knows a great deal more about the case than J 
know, and that he would never have required an unjust 
thing, and that he did require this thing., Believing thus, I 
believe that this precept of extermination is externally and 
universally just. As now recorded, it is precisely as just as 
ever it was, and will be so forever. Being just, it is still in 
force, and always will be. If exactly the same condition of 


things should arise every hundred years, then once in every 
century would it still be the duty of the righteous to exter- 
minate the foes of God. I may and do believe this; and yet, 
with perfect consistency, I may and do believe that the pre- 
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cise state of things which justified the destruction of the 
Canaanites never has again occurred, or will occur; and also 
that if it could occur, men could not know of its occurrence 
except by direct revelation from God; and hence, that all 
massacres of savages and of heretics which have ever been 
excused by citing this command of God, were mistakenly 
so excused, and were cruel murders, prompted by horrible 
delusions. And, additionally, I may and do believe that the 
precept in question, besides being just in itself, involves a 
vivid warning as to God’s hatred of idolatry, and also in- 
volves other important moral truths, under which cases are 
constantly occurring, and in view of which it will, therefore, 
always be of daily use. 

Take yet another illustration. The ceremonial law of 
Moses was just and binding. Since it was once so, it is so 
always and everywhere, in every case to which it properly 
applies. But some of its requirements are, by their very 
terms, limited to Israelites. That is to say, no case under 
them can arise among Gentiles. It is for this reason, and 
not for auy impotency in the law itself, that it is not binding 
upon the latter. If an instance to which the law applies 
could occur among them, they would be bound to obey. So 
far as the law was designed to typify Christ, or for any simi- 
lar end, it became impossible, from the time the specific end 
was accomplished, that any new cases should occur under the 
law. Hence, in popular language, the law is correctly said so 
far to be annulled. Yet in strictest accuracy it is not annulled, 
but continues forever. It is inoperative, not in the sense of 
having lost its validity, but in the sense of having nothing to 
operate upon. If from henceforth no murder should be com- 
mitted in the United States, our laws against murder might 
nevertheless remain in force. They would no longer constrain 
any one, any more than if they had been repealed. Yet they 
would remain in force. Precisely thus, if no one is now boand 


to sacrifice the paschal lamb, it is not because the law of the 
passover has ceased to exist, but because the death of Christ 
has rendered it impossible that any new cases under that law 
should ever again appear. To-day, just as much as ever, this 
observance is required of every Hebrew household living be- 
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fore Christ. Find a Hebrew household, living before Christ, 
in the nineteenth century, and you find one thatis still bound 
to eat the passover. If no other household is now thus 
bound, no more was any other household so bound in the 
days of the prophets. So with every ceremonial requirement, 
and, indeed, with every moral requirement whatever that was 
designed to reach some specific end. That end being reached, 
we may conceive of the requirement, in its particular form, 
as remaining eternally, though emptily operative ; and as 
eternally and not emptily operative, in its more general form, 
as an inculcation of faith, repentance, and other duties. 

If we refuse this distinction, we must throw away many 
New Testament commands, which no one would claim in the 
individual form in which we find them, as directly binding 
upon us. Admitting the distinction, we may accept the 
eternal and universal obligation of every precept of both 
Testaments, and yet escape all troublesome conclusions by 
denying that the alleged instances come, or ever did come, 
within the proper scope of the given precept. We thus gain 
the advantages claimed, and shun the disadvantages incurred, 
by those who try to solve the problem on the theory of some 
inequality between the two Testaments. ‘The supposition of 
such inequality is therefore needless. 

II. But though needless, the hypothesis might yet con- 
ceivably be useful, or the inequality might conceivably be 
a fact. I have now to show that it is neither a fact, nor a 
yseful hypothesis, but a futile and harmful assumption. 

The showing must be done by the testimony of the Bible it- 
self. Yet we have, at the outset, every logical and philo- 
sophical presumption in our favor. If it be possible to re- 
gard the Scriptures as two distinct but connected revelations, 
and also equally possible to regard them as two parts of the 
same revelation, can a rational mind hesitate as to which 
view it will take? If the evidence be evenly balanced, it is 
certainly far more reasonable to suppose that God has had 
one plan and one religion for all men from the beginning, 
than to suppose that he has had two or three plans and re- 
ligions. If the different dispensations were so many differ- 
ent religions, how were Job and Moses and Daniel saved ? 

35 
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No one would assert that they were lost. Hence, either they 
were Christians, in the proper sense of the term, or else the 
statement “neither is there salvation in any other,” is untrue. 

The evidences that prove the New Testament to be the 
word of God, prove the same thing of the Old. The divinity 
of the latter is scores of times asserted by the former. Un- 
less the New is false, from the beginning to the end, the Old 
is, from the beginning to the end, the inspired word of Jeho- 
vah. We justly regard it a strong argument against the 
Koran, that successive portions of it repeal some of the pre- 
ceding portions. Can we safely admit that the same fatal 
peculiarity exists in the Bible? Or have we the means of 
judging among the statutes of the Most High, so as to say 
that, while they are all true, some are less binding than 
others ? 

Unless, then, we find unequivocal proof of the contrary, 
we must regard Christianity as the original religion delivered 
to Adam and Noah and Moses and the prophets. It is, in- 
deed, the ancient religion, in a developed form, but still the 
ancient religion. We must regard the non-Christian He- 
brews of the present day as having departed from the faith of 
their fathers. And we must regard every part of the one book, 
in which the one religion is revealed, as equally binding. 

With this antecedent probability in our favor—itself so 
strong as alone nearly to produce certain conviction—we turn 
to the Scriptures for testimony. 

When the Apostles preached, “They proved by the Scrip; 
tures that Jesus is the Christ;” and their conclusion, cer- 
tainly, can have no greater validity than their premises. 
“ Prophecy came not in old time by the will of men, but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners, spake 
unto our fathers in time past by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoke nupnto us.” The New Testament writers in- 
sist that their revelation is nobler than the utterances of the 
old prophets, and that it isjust as much the word of God. 
They do not claim that it is any more the word of God. 

Jesus told the two disciples, “ All things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the law of Moses and in the Prophets 
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and in the Psalms, concerning me.” This statement is pre- 
ceded by the one that, “ Beginning at Moses and all the 
Prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures, the 
things concerning himself.” It is followed by the words, 
“Then opened he their understanding that they might un- 
derstand the Scriptures.” Is it probable that, just at the 
moment when Jesus enabled them, for the first time, to un- 
derstand the Old Testament—just when he made it all lu- 
minous for them as a rule of belief—he annihilated it as a 
rule of conduct ? 

True, “‘ The law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in 
of a better hope did.” “And there is verily a disannulling 
of the commandment going before, for the weakness and un- 
profitableness thereof.” But such texts refer to certain or- 
dinances described in the books of the Old Testament, rather 
than to the books themselves. And even as referring to 
these ordinances, they must be so understood as to agree with 
statements like the following: ‘“ So then they that be of faith 
are the children of faithful Abraham.” Repeating this 
assertion, in various forms, Paul claims that the religion de- 
livered to Abraham was the veritable Christian religion. 
And Christ himself says, “Think not that I am come to de- 
stroy the law and the prophets: Iam not come to destroy 
but to fulfill. For verily I say unto you, till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever, therefore, shall 
break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men 
sO, he shall be called the least ip the kingdom ot heaven.” 
Could there be a plainer assertion of the truth that every 
command of the Old Testament is of perpetual obligation, in 
all the cases to which it applies? ° 

Not to multiply citations, it is claimed, on Scripture testi- 
mony, that the New Testament in no other way supersedes 


the Old, than as the sun puts out the stars—in no other way 
than by being so much fuller and richer that the Old is lost 
in it. The Law is the twilight. The Gospel is the very dawn 
and sunshine. In it the twilight disappears 
destroyed or one whit diminished, but by being merged into 
the superior splendor. 


, not by being 
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This will yet more fully appear, if we descend to particulars. 

1. The quotations awhile ago made represent it as the 
main aim of the Old Testament to publish a system of law. 

It is admitted that law is relatively more prominent in the 
Old Testament than in the New, and that grace is relatively 
more prominent in the New than in the Old. But it is de- 
nied that law, as distinguished from grace, is the main idea 
of either. In the Old as really as in the New, though in a 
less degree, grace is chief and law but incidental. 

Our text-book grants that the Old Testament has for one 
of its secondary objects, the teaching of the way of salvation ; 
but does not say whether through Christ, or some other way. 
Other works of this school assert that it does not teach sal- 
ration through Christ, and must therefore be regarded as in- 
ferior to the New. But our Saviour says, “ie ye had be- 
lieved Moses ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me.” 
In the story of the rich man and Lazarus, he says, speaking 
directly of salvation and the future state, “If they believe 
not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.” To the Sadducees he said, 
* And as touching the dead, that they rise; have ye not read 
in the book of Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him, 
saying, I am the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and 
the God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but the 
God of the living ; ye therefore do greatly err.” Jesus evl1- 
dently regarded the Old Testament as clearly teaching, in 
what it expressed, and what it fairly implied, the doctrines of 
immortality and resurrection, and future retribution and sal- 
vation through the Christ. 

Paul, discoursing to Agrippa of repentance and resurrec- 
tion and salvation through Christ, affirms that he testifies 
“none other things than those which the Prophets and Moses 
did say should come.” We are again and again told that the 
apostles taught from the Old Testament, that this atoning, 
pardoning, saving Jesus was “the very Christ.” How could 
they teach this from the Old Testament, unless it were in the 
Old Testament ? From the several epistles we learn that the 
worthies of the ancient dispensation ‘“‘ confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth,” and that “now 
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they desire a better country, that is, an heavenly ;” that in 
the strength of this desire, Moses esteemed “ the reproach of 
Christ greater than all the treasures of Egypt;” that the Is- 
raelites in the wilderness “drank of that spiritual rock that 
followed them ; and that rock was Christ.” We read, “ But 
now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested, 
being witnessed by the law and the prophets; even the righteous- 
ness of God which is by faith of Jesus Christ.” And, in fine, 
we are explicitly informed that the Old Testament Scriptures 
—the only “Scriptures” which Timothy could have “known” 
“from a child’”—* are able to make one wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

The Old Testament is full of utterances that seem to ex- 
press both these great central truths and nearly all the lesser 
truths of the Christian theology—utterances which we are 
all in the habit of quoting as expressions of evangelical truth. 
Men tell us that we are mistaken—that when these utter- 
ances were made, the race had never reached any conception 
of a body of doctrine like that taught in the Gospel, and 
must therefore have understood them in some other and 
widely different sense. But the contemporaneous writings of 
Persia and Hindustan show that the race had a conception, 
a living and full, though partially incorrect conception, of 
the prominent factors of this body of doctrine. When pas- 
sages in the Old Testament speak to us of immortality and 
retribution and a mediator, it is not fair to say that we have 
foisted these meanings into the passages. Distinct, though 
somewhat distorted, notions on these points were certainly 
current among the Semitic and Aryan peoples of the era of 
Job and Abraham. It was in later centuries that these con- 
ceptions died out and became mere myths and empty specu- 
lations. From the time when they were first uttered, these 
passages of the Old Testament may have been understood as 
we now understand them. Besides, if we are mistaken, Christ 
and his apostles made the same mistake. As we have just 
seen, they supposed that these doctrines were taught in the 
Old Testament. The New brings out many points mure dis- 


tinctly, and uses them more impressively. But there is 
scarcely a truth of the New, which can not be more or less 
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articulately recognized in the Old. We need not stop to in- 
quire how far the Israelites, at various periods of their history, 
understood these teachings of their Scriptures. They were 
doubtless better informed than many suppose; yet if they 
had only the vaguest notion of these teachings, our argument 
is sustained. 

What is thus true in the field of doctrine, is yet more strik- 
ingly true in the field of religious experience. The experience 
postulated in the devotional parts of the Old Testament is 
precisely that of a Christian convert, and centres in the 
Christ to come, just as ours centres in the Christ who has 
come. 

All this might be established by pages and scores of pages 
of quotations from both Testaments. Not merely, as many 
seem to suppose, by an occasional allusion, but by its whole 
scope and substance, does the Old Testament teach Messianic 
doctrines, both in their historical form, and as embodied in 
personal religious experience. Even its unfolding of law is 
so arranged as to be, at the same time, the unfolding of the 
redemptive scheme. Its civil and ceremonial statutes are 
full of types of Christ and of his spiritual kingdom. The 
history of the Hebrew nation is also that of his ancestry and 
of his approaching advent. The Old Testament as really as 
the New, is a record of his dealings with men. Itis no more 
fair to call the former a mere introduction to the latter, than 
to call the latter a mere appendix to the former. When the 
apostles attack justification by works, it is not the doctrine 
of the Old Testament which they assail, but that doctrine as 
abused by the bigots of their own day—as emptied of its 
spiritual significance, and reduced to a mere form. 

When we understand this, when we perceive that the idea 
of redemption by grace is not one that has been foisted into 
the Old Testament by modern interpretation ; and that it is 
taught there, not merely in a few blind hints, but in a prom- 
inent series of instructions, running through all the books 
and linking them together in a unity ; when we see it pervad- 
ing every part even of the Old Testament legal system itself ; 


when we find it mentioned as central in the New Testament 
expositions of the Old; when we contemplate these and kin- 
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dred facts, we can not doubt which is chief in the Old Testa- 
ment and which secondary, the system of law or the re- 
demptive scheme. Within some narrow scope, the latter may 
seem subordinate ; but in every broad view, its predominance 
is manifest. God has not made, as we might have been sure 
he would not make, the blunder of holding these two things 
up before the world for ages, with their natural position re- 
versed. 

2. The passages cited affirm that the New Testament con- 
tradicts and repeals portions of the Old. Men instance in 
proof, “ It hath’ been said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not forswear thyself, but shalt perform to the Lord thine 
oaths ; but I say to you, swear not at all,’ ete.—But Moses 
nowhere requires any one to swear profanely, nor permits 
any one to do so as aright. Hence Jesus here neither re- 
peals nor contradicts any Old Testament precept. He sim- 
ply frees the Third Commandment from a false limitation. 
The duty of avoiding profanity is not superseded by that of 
avoiding a false oath. 

They also cite all the other instances introduced by the 
formula, “It hath been said by them of old time... But 
I say unto you.” But as for the precepts about killing, 
and adultery, Jesus only declared that they concern the 
heart as well as the outward conduct. Moses never inti- 
mated otherwise. Requiring that we “resist not evil,” Je- 
sus but sweeps away a false interpretation of the precept, 
“ An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” He declares 
that it does not sanction private revenge. Will any one claim 
that Moses ever intended this precept to sanction private re- 
venge? In short, every one of these instances signally fails. 
They exhibit no abolition of a single Old Testament statute. 
The very men who cite them to prove a repeal, frequently 


have occasion also to cite them for the opposite purpose. 
Denying the moral authority of the Old Testament, they 
have to test every point of morality by the New. When they 
come thus to test these points, they often find it most con- 
venient, first to cite the Old Testament view, and then to 
prove, from these identical texts, that the view thus cited is 
sanctioned in the New Testament, and is therefore valid. 
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Sut sanction is not repeal. Reenactment is not contradic- 
tion. 

They also read to us, “ Moses, for the hardness of your 
hearts, suffered you to put away your wives, but from the 
beginning it was not so. But I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and 
marry another, committeth adultery.” But Moses never re- 
quired men to put away their wives for any other cause than 
fornication. He never intimated that it was right to do so. 
He omitted prohibiting it in the Hebrew civil code ; and pre- 
scribed the way in which, if at all, divorce should be effected. 
Yet, consistently with this, he may have believed and taught, 
and actually did believe and teach, that causeless divorce is 
a wrong. In the very passage quoted, Jesus reminds us that 
Moses taught thus, “In the beginning it was not so.” “ Have 
ye not read that he which made them from the beginning, 
made them male and female? And said, For this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife: and they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore they 
are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” Christ’s 
law of divorce, far from being a repeal of the law of Moses, 
is a repetition of it, in the very words of Moses. He speaks 
of “ hardness of heart” only to explain that it was wiser for 
Moses, in his civil code, to restrain rather than prohibit a 
practice which Moses himself declares to be wrong. 

The author already cited, on page 221, mentions “the 
laws of circumcision, the passover, the going up to Jerusalem 
to worship, the cities of refuge, capital punishment for gath- 
ering sticks on the Sabbath,” together with the legislation 
concerning divorce, polygamy and slavery, as being contra- 
dicted or repealed, either by the direct assertion or by the 
general principles of the New Testament. But no proof of 
repeal is offered, except the allegation that we do not now 
feel obliged to act under these laws. And so far as this is 
true, it is, of course, simpler to say that we and others do not 
and never did come within the scope of the laws, than to say 
that God has repealed them, that is, has contradicted his 
own truth. 
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In short, no instance can be found in which, all the condi- 
tions remaining the same, a thing is permitted, as right, in 
the Old Testament, but forbidden, as wrong, in the New. 

3. The passages cited represent the moral code of the Old 
Testament as improving by a gradual development. And it 
certainly is progressive in the sense of not having been given 
all at once, like a flash of lightning. Each new statement 
contains additional moral! information. This treasure of 
truth was accumulated, utterance by utterance. If we read 
in chronological order, we shall ever and anon come upon 
some prohibition of a wrong which it has never before spe- 
cifically prohibited ; or upon some requirement which it has 
never before specifically made. The sum of wrongs forbid- 
den, rights declared, and duties commanded, is larger at 
each point than at any preceding point. 

It is also progressive, in that many of its truths are capable 
of being opened out into specifications and bearings pre- 
viously unnoticed. In other words, it is capable of being 
better understood from age to age. A precept may forbid 
some practice, though men have indulged therein for a thou- 
sand years, without noticing that it is so prohibited. In such 
a case, the discovery of this bearing of the law is progress in 
the virtual extent of the law. 

Our condition, moreover, differs from that of the genera- 
tions to which the several books of the Old Testament were 
given. Such of our duties as depend on specific conditions 
are therefore different. Hence our round of duties may be 
larger and loftier than theirs. In this sense, too, there may 
be progressive development of the moral law. 

But in the first of these three senses, the New Testament, 
up to its last verse, is as progressive as the Old. And in the 
second and third, the New, the Old, and every other utterance 
of moral truth, are alike progressive so long as finite being 
exists ; for it will so long be possible for some one to succeed 
in understanding or in practicing some moral truth, better 
than anybody ever did before him. 

There is hardly room, then, to realize the common but 
vague notion, that the Old Testament is, in some peculiar sense, 
a progressive development. At all events, it is absurd so to 
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assert this notion as to imply that right and wrong are mu- 
table. The often quoted texts, “ Moses, for the hardness of 
your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives;’ “The 
times of this ignorance God winked at, but now commandeth 
all men to repent,” fairly imply no more than the well-known 
principle that ignorance and peculiarities of character and 
circumstance may change the degree of the guilt of any sin, 
or modify the methods in which it is wise to treat that sin. 
They do not imply that these ever turn a right into a wrong, 
or prevent one’s being guilty, in some degree, for every wrong 
he has committed. 

4. The passages cited speak of the Old Testament as an 
experimental system. But every one at once sees the absurd- 
ity of supposing that God had to try one thing after another, 
in order to find out how to manage his troublesome creatures. 
In this sense, God makes no experiments. He engages in no 
tentative schemes. He runs no risks of failures. 

And we need be careful, or we shall mean something 
equally absurd, if we say that God made the experiment, not 
for his own information, but for that of the universe. We 
must not mean by this that God decided upon a project that 
he knew would prove abortive and foolish, rather than have 
disagreeable things said about him. And we must not mean 
by it that he disregarded the rights of some of his creatures, 
for the sake of teaching a wholesome lesson to the rest. 

It is a fact that the older narratives of the Bible give us a 
knowledge of certain things, analogous to that which we might 
have obtained if we could have experimented upon the things ; 
like that which we should have learned from one who should 
have wrought the things, as an experiment, before our vis- 
ion. In this sense we may admit that the Old Testament is 
a system of experiments. It gives the very best form of em- 
pirical knowledge. ‘This kind of teaching may be character- 
istically more prominent in the Old Testament than in the 
New. But neither there nor anywhere else can we conceive 
of experiments, in the sense of unsuccessful or doubtful at- 
tempts, as possible in the Divine government. 

5. The passages cited aflirm that the Old Testament, since 


it was designed for rude and barbarous conditions of life, and 
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as an experimental and preparatory system of training, is not, 
like the New, of universal authority. But such terms as 
“universally binding” are, in this argument, palpably and 
fatally ambiguous. In the sense in which they may be af- 
firmed of the New Testament, they may likewise be affirmed 
of the Old. In the sense in which they are denied of the 
Old, they must be denied of the New. Many precepts of 
the Old Testament were given, indeed, for conditions of life 
no longer in existence ; and in so far as these are destitute of 
parallels in the present, they lay no one under obligations to 
obey them. But is not the same true of the New Testament ? 
Because Joseph was commanded to take the young child 
and his mother and go down into Egypt, does any one now 
living imagine himself to be required to take some baby and 
go to Egypt? Because Paul advised the Corinthians, in the 
circumstances, not to marry, are we to infer that marriage, 
though permitted, is yet undesirable? The Revelator was 
directed to take a little book and eat it up: is it therefore 
the bounden duty of ali Christians to eat small books? 

A peculiar excellence of the Bible, by which it is the better 
adapted for the great body of human beings, is its being 
chiefly made up, not of universal precepts, but of particular 
concrete instances and examples. And common-sense tells 
us, as we have already seen, that the directions given in any 
particular instance will apply to any other, so far as the two 
are parallel and no farther. Only under this rule can the 
New Testament be called universally binding ; and under it 
the Old can equally be so called. 

If some passage of the Old is capabli of being understood 
in different senses, in one of which it is consistent with the 
New, and in others inconsistent, then the principle of under- 
standing Scripture by Scripture reqaires that we adopt the 
consistent interpretation. If this is what some one means by 
saying that the New partly reénacts and partly repeals the 
Old, his assertion may be admitted. But if he means what 
he says, the proof is all against him. The record is that 
“all Scripture”—not some, but all—‘is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 


tion, for instruction in righteousness.” 
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In fine, all commands of the Old Testament either seem 
unjust to us, or else do not seem unjust. Either it appears 
wrong for any body to obey them, or it appears otherwise. 
Those that do not seem unjust give rise to no difficulty. We 
take no trouble to do the specific things they describe. Yet 
these are repealed, it is easy tosee, only in the sense of hav- 
ing expired by their own limitation; not in that of God’s 
having changed his mind; not so but they would be impera- 
tive, if cases to which they apply should arise ; not so but 
that they are even now rich in moral instruction. And even 
those that now seem contrary to justice, present no difficulties 
that can be obviated by distinguishing, in point of authority, 
between the Testaments. 

Nor do they present any great difficulty in their bearing 
upon private duty. If God has required from somebody that 
which seems to men wrong for anybody to perform, then the 
fact of God’s judgment being better than ours, is sufficient 
evidence that it is right for the specified person to do the 
required deed. But precisely this evidence is lacking in re- 
gard to any proposed repetition of the deed, either by the 
same person or by others. In every such instance, therefore, 
the verdict of ordinary morality still holds. No repetition of 
the exceptional deed can be justified without a repeated direct 
revelation. In the usual dictates of humanity, for example, 
God commands all military men to avoid killing non-comba- 
tants and helpless prisoners of war. If, in certain instances, 
he sent contrary orders to Joshua or Saul, these orders do 
not apply to other men, nor to these men in any instances but 
the ones specified. Everywhere else, the general command 
still holds. No analogies in favor of extending the operation 
of such special orders, can be half as cogent as the standir 
reasons against extending it. 

Hence the view that no new case within the scope of these 
requirements can arise ; that they are virtually void, and can 
never again fairly be used to defend specific deeds like 
those which they describe, does not imply that they are re- 
pealed in the sense of right having changed to wrong. God 
has not eaten his own words. If like conditions could again 
emerge, these orders would be as binding as they were three 
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thousand years ago. They do not, and never did, contradict 
the New Testament rule of love and justice. The contradic- 
tion is only between the rule, and the abuse of applying the 
special orders in conditions where God never applied them. 

The Gospels created no new principles of morality. They 
only brought to light principles that always existed. Even 
our Saviour’s two great commands are selected from the writ- 
ings of Moses, and are given as selections, and not as original 
utterances. Hence, if particular Old Testament directions 
contradict Christ’s rule, they always contradicted it, for that 
rule was always the same. If they always contradicted it, 
then either God never gave them, or he was unjust when he 
gave them. Hence, one who accepts the Bible asdivine must 
believe that these directions do not, and never did, contradict 
the New Testament rule. 

But does not this reasoning weigh against accepting the 
Bible as divine? One who has not yet accepted has to take 
things as they seem to him. If we forbid him to say that 
what is now unjust may once have been just, or that these 
passages belong to a preliminary and obsolete part of the 
Bible, so that he may reject them and yet receive the rest ; 
if we affirm that what is once just is always just, and that all 
parts of the Bible are equally God’s word, do we not drive 
him to this conclusion : “Since I judge that the book, in 
these passages, sanctions injustice, and since I know that God 
would not sanction injustice, I therefore infer that the book 
is not of God?” 

Here is a real issue. Either the seeming injustice in cer- 
tain cases disproves the divinity of the Bible, or else the 
divinity of the Bible proves that the injustice is not real. 

I think that any candid person, intelligently examining the 
evidence, would find that at least ninety-nine in a hundred of 
the instances alleged against the Bible, vanish the moment we 
understand them. I also think that he would find compara- 
tively a few instances which do not thus vanish—examples and 
teachings that we should condemn if we found them in secular 
writings. And each of these instances is a reason, of many 
tons weight, against the opinion that the Bible is the word of 


God. 
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But the reasons for this opinion weigh down like mountain 
ranges. And tons of reasons are very light when you balance 
them against mountains of reasons. 

He would therefore decide that, in spite of these difficul- 
ties, and whether we can explain them or not, it must be that 
the Bible is divine. 

Having reached this result, there is a simple explanation 
that is altogether satisfactory ; although it would have been 
illogical sooner to have offered it. What God has seen to be 
just would doubtless so seem to us, if we understood the 
whole. If it does not appear just, we may not innocently 
take it as a precedent, for we do not understand it well 
enough. Yet it must be that it was just for God to give any 
command that he has given; else, he would not have given 
it. It must be, therefore, that we should see it to be just, if 
we knew all about it. If we do not so see it, the reason 
doubtless is, that we are ignorant of some important elements 
in the affair. The supposition that we are thus ignorant, is 
certainly far more rational than the supposition, either that 
the Bible is not God’s word, or that in it God utters conflict- 
ing statements. We may therefore rest assured that, while 
no other than God may ever rightly give similar commands, 
since no other has divine rights ; while no men can justify 
the mse lve S for deeds like those commanded, unless they can 
prove that they have been particularly appointed thereto by 
direct revelation, yet it was just for Him with whom alone 
are th issues of life and di ath, to give the commands in 
question ; and it was just for the men commanded to execute 
the commands. 

The fitness of things required that I should attempt, on this 
occasion, to give you some idea of the standpoint from which 
I look at the Old Testament, and shall teach others to look 
at it. Yet I trust that we shall habitually be able to ascend 
far higher than this. I recollect how, in the Seminary, when a 
graduate returned and talked to us, we expected him to insist 
on our being prepared to preach from our own experience. 
I recollect that we Alumni, while we place no low estimate on 
the menial training we received here, yet find ourselves to 
have been even more deeply impressed by the fervid piety of 
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our instructors, and the atmosphere of spirituality by which 
we were surrounded. God grant that his Word may still be 
taught, not only as the Holy Ghost wrote it in the book, but 
as the Holy Ghost daily interprets it, in the living experiences 
of sanctified souls. 


ArT. IV.—TERM-SERVICE IN THE ELDERSHIP. 
By Rev. Epwarp J. Hamiiron, Prof. in Hanover College, Ind 

THE question whether Ruling Elders should be elected to 
serve for limited terms as members of the church Session 
begins to assume prominence within our denomination. A 
considerable number of our congregations have been gov- 
erned on this plan for years. Many new churches in our 
Western states have been lately organized on this principle 
of term-service ; and some large influential churches in our 
Eastern cities have been reorganized upon it. Overtures 
on this subject have been sent up for several years in suc- 
cession to our General Assemblies; and various opinions 
concerning it have been freely expressed and discussed in 
our religious newspapers and inferior judicatories. 

The alteration in the polity of our denomination, which 
would be involved in the formal and general adoption of 
term-service as our rule, would, confessedly, be a matter of 
importance. The church Session is the basis of Presbyte- 
rianism ; and any change here must affect the workings of our 
whole system. Differences, however, exist as to the propri- 
ety and expediency of the new method ; and probably it will 
not receive the sanction of our Assembly without encounter- 
ing considerable opposition. 

Nor should such opposition be regarded as unreasonable. 
Hesitation in accepting any important change is natural 
and even praiseworthy. Those who have been accustomed 
to regard our ecclesiastical order as, beyond all others, wise 
and good and agreeable to the Scriptures, may properly claim 


to be mentally convinced before consenting to a new arrange- 
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ment. With such persons three questions, in particular, 
will arise, to‘which satisfactory answers may rightfully be 
demanded. First it will be asked, “ How does the proposed 
plan accord with the time-honored constitution of our church, and 
with the essential principles of its government?” Then the query 
will oceur: “Js the new rule agreeable with the teachings of 
Scrip'ure and of Apostolic precedent?” And, finally, the in- 
quiry will be: “ Js the change really expedient and desirable ?” 

Let us discuss these questions in their order. Let us first 
see the bearing of Presbyterian principles, as well as of our 
actual and established constitution, upon the subject ; and 
then let us inquire what the Scriptures may say affecting it: 
because any measure, even though permitted by our law, 
should be immediately rejected if inconsistent with the law 
of God ; while, on the other hand, the expediency of a meas- 
ure, prohibited by ecclesiastical or civil statute, yet con- 
formable to inspired teachings, may properly be asserted and 
maintained. Then, finally, let us consider the proposed 
method with reference to the requirements of practical wis- 
dom: because neither law nor Scripture govern aside from 
justice, truth and usefulness ; and because in this case pos- 
sibly, as in many others, the only absolute and imperative 
rule may be that the church should adapt her plans to the 
nature and circumstances of her work. 

THE QUESTION DEFINED. 

Here, however, it should be remarked, that those who pro- 
pose the new rule have raised no question as to whether el- 
ders who have been once elected and ordained should retain their 
official status for life. Our constitution and our settled cus- 
toms recognize the fact that a man may be a regularly or- 
dained elder, and yet not a member of the session of the 
church to which he belongs, nor of any session. Those who 
advocate the new method of constituting the session, do not 
object to this, but rather approve of it. According to our 
present rule an elder may be retired from the session either 
because of age or infirmity, or because unacceptable in his 
official capacity to a majority of the people, or because of 
the removal of his church connection from one congregation 
to another : yet he remains for life an elder. To this no ob- 
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jection has been made. Those who favor the new method 
are willing that an elder on leaving the session should retain 
his official standing. But they propose the rule that an el- 
der shall not represent the people in the session beyond a 
given term, unless reélected for that service. 

TrerMs OF SERVICE UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

Now, though personally in favor of the proposed rule, we 
confess to the conviction that it comes in conflict with some 
parts of the present law of our church. Many brethren re- 
gard the idea of term-service in the Session as being con- 
trary only to our ordinary custom, and not contrary to the 
letter or spirit of our constitution. Two considerations, 
taken conjointly, necessitate with us an opposite opinion. In 
the first place our Book so defines “ ruling elders,” and “ the 
church session,” as to teach that an elder who is in the ex- 
ercise of his office is a member of the Session. And in the 
second place, in declaring that the office is perpetual, but 
that, in certain given cases, one may retire from the exercise 
of-it. Our book teaches that, in all other cases, the exercise 
of it is to be continued. 

“Ruling elders,” we read, “ are properly the representatives 
of the people chosen by them for the purpose of ex« rcising 
government and discipline in conjunction with pastors or 
ministers.” What words could express more decidedly than 
these that the characteristic work of the elder is to act for 
the people in that formal exercise of government and disci- 
pline which, among us, is carried on by ministers and elders 
conjointly ? But this certainly involves sessional member- 
ship. Not even the pastor, in any Presbyterian church, 
could exercise such government and discipline, as is here 
meant, if he had no voice or vote inthe session. Again we 
read: “The church Session consists of the pastor and ruling 
elders of a particular congregation.” Here is simply the 
logical consequence of the conception of the elder’s office pre- 
viously given. It is that “the Session consists ”"—not, “ of 
the pastor and so many elders as may be delegated thereto ”— 
but “of the pastor and ruling elders.” Clearly in the view 
of our Book the exercise of the elder’s office involves mem- 
bership in the session. 
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But, in the next place, in declaring that the office is per- 
petual, but that in certain cases the exercise of it may be 
laid aside, our Book teaches that in all other cases the ex- 
ercise of the office, and consequently membership in the ses- 
sion, are to be continued. The passage reads thus: “The 
office of elder is perpetual and can not be laid aside at pleas- 
ure. No person can be divested of it but by deposition.” 
“ Yet,” it is added, “an elder may become by age or infirm- 
ity incapable of performing the duties of his office; or he 
may, though chargeable with neither heresy nor immorality, 
become unacceptable in his official character to a majority 
of the congregation to which he belongs. In either of these 
sases he may, as often happens with respect to a minister, 
cease to be an acting elder. Whenever a ruling elder, from 
either of these causes, or from any other, not inferring crime, 
shall be incapable of serving the church to edification, the 
session shall take order on the subject, and state the fact to- 
gether with the reasons of it on their records.” These words 
qualify, the otherwise unqualified statement, that “ the office 
of elder is perpetual and can not be laid aside at pleasure.” 
3ut it will be noticed that the whole extent of the qualification 
is this, viz.: that, in the case of any individual elder, inabil- 
ity to serve the church to edification, arising from any cause, 
not inferring crime, is a sufficient ground for his ceasing to 
be an acting elder. Any one, therefore, who has such an 
inability, may cease to exercise his office and may give up 
his sessional membership. But no others may. Such is the 
law. To say that this law authorizes or allows the election 
of elders with the understanding that after a given time they 
are to cease the exercise of their office, unless reinstalled, 
seems to us a perversion of its meaning. 

It is true that the unacceptability of an elder to the ma- 
jority of the people is mentioned as a sufficient ground for 
his leaving the session; but such a rule being itself excep- 
tional, can not justify the adoption of another rule much 
more sweeping and general. The proposed plan would make 
every elder retire at the end of his term, unless reélected ; 
and the retirement would be without any implication of un- 


acceptable service. 
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Terms orf Servick Nor ANTI-PRESBYTERIAN. 

Nevertheless, while convinced that our present law is op- 
posed to the idea of term-service in the session, we would 
also express the opinion that owr constitution is not radically 
or extremely opposed to that idea. Because, in our view, the 
general principles of Presbyterianism, which are also the es- 
sential laws of our constitution, are not opposed to this plan 
of term-service at all. 

In considering any written form of government it behooves 
us to discern carefully what may be fundamental, and what 
may be of lesser importance. Nor is this discernment diffi- 
cult. The good sense and careful judgment of men enable 
them to distinguish between those laws, in any practical sys- 
tem, which impart to it enduring value and power, and those 
arrangements which are merely incidental or subsidiary. 
These latter may suffer changes even while the system as such 
remains unaltered ; and it shows no unfriendliness to a system 
to suggest changes which either may render it more con- 
formed to its own essential laws, or in some other way may 
make it more effectual for good. Now if we consider the 
question of term-service in the session with reference to the 
radical principles of our system, we think that harmony 
rather than opposition will be found. To illustrate our 
meaning, let us mention two principles of church polity which 
are fundamental in our constitution, and which, perhaps be- 
yond any others, are dear to Presbyterians. 

1. One of these is suggested by the statements of our 
Book, that elders are the “ chosen repre sentatives of the peo- 
ple,” and that no elder shall continue to exercise his office 
when he may have become “unacceptable to a majority of 
the congregation.” Our constitution is chiefly based on the 
principle that church authority should rest on the reason, 
conscience, and Christian character of God’s people ; and this 
principle, with us, takes practical form in the idea that rep- 
resertatives of the people, chosen by them, are the safest 
and best agents of ecclesiastical government. We prefer rep- 
resentative rule to that of popular assemblies, even in the 
case of single congregations, not because we would limit the 


government “ of the people by the people,” but because rep- 
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resentation expresses the well-considered and conscientious 
judgment of the church more perfectly than any popular as- 
semblies could. But, if these statements be true, it is clear 
that such subordinate rules should be adopted, at any period 
of the Church’s history, as may best contribute to realize this 
idea of representation. 

The history of the Church shows ths at the law of represen- 
tation, in the midst of opposing and limiting influences, has 
made advances commensurate with the character of successive 
civilizations, and with the increase of general intelligence and 
wisdom among the people. In all ages government by lead- 
ing men, representing more or less nearly the thought, con- 
science and principle of the church, has existed. But in pa- 
triarchal times, primogeniture and hereditary descent, chiefly, 
determined the way in which offices of control should be 
filled. Afterwards, among the Jews, elders appear not to have 
been elected by popular suffrage, but to have been appointed 
or recognized as properly qualified persons by the already 
existing body of elders. In New Testament history we do 
not read of any election of elders; though doubtless the 
apostles and evangelists set apart only such men as were ac- 
ceptable to each church. In the subsequent early days of 
Christianity, and previous to the corruptions of Popery, it 
is well known that the election of ecclesiastical rulers was 
submitted to the people, and the usage of all Reformed 
churches has yet more fully developed this principle. In 
short the law of pop lar repres nlation in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment has dev loped itself more and more as the charucter and 
circumstances of successive generations admitted of it. And now 

—as activity and vigilance in God’s cause are ever required— 
the question with us should be, “ How, in our day, can this 
principle of the proper representation of the people be most 
effectually carried out?” Plainly, any measure which, while 
contributing to this end, will not be accompanied by over- 
balancing disadvantages, onght to be seriously considered. 
The adoption of the rule of term-service, instead of that of 
life-long service, in the session, is claimed, by those who ad- 


= ate it, to be such a measure. 
2. Again, our constitution, in expressly discouraging the 
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exercise of spiritual offices whenever that exercise may no 
longer be “ to the edification of the church,” refers to another 
principle of our polity, which is even yet more fundamental 
than that of popular representation. It is the principle that 
all our methods and measures should be devised and regulated 
Sor the best promotion of our Lord’s cause and kingdom. 
Any change in ecclesiastical customs, which tends to the 
glory of God and the good of souls, finds in that tendency 
a sufficient warrant for its adoption. It matters not how 
venerable a law may be with age, or how dear long use 
may have made it to us, or with what precedent, authority 
and learning it may be upheld, with what usefulness it may 
have been accompanied in the past, or even with what con- 
veniences and advantages it may be now attende4 ; the rule, 
which, on the whole, does not promise best for the edifica- 
tion of the church and the furtherance of the Lord’s work, 
must give place to that rule which does. ‘ So far as we know 
all Presbyterians hold this principle. Indeed, the success- 
ful denial of it would be to obstruct if not to destroy the life 
and progress of our church. It would load us down with 
past traditions and usages; it would give us the burden of 
Chinese perfection or of Romish infallibility. 

We shall not here discuss the question, whether the rule of 
term-service in the session would conduce, more than that of 
life-long service, to the order and peace, the brotherly fellow- 
ship, the activity and enterprise and Christian success, of a 
congregation. But we call attention to the fact that on 
Presbyterian principles, no other ground of action in this 
matter can compare with this question in importance. We 
believe even that no rule or practical method recommended 
to us by the example of inspired men ought to be sustained 
in opposition to this supreme scripturat principle that all 
things should be done “unto edification.” For the Church 
of God, in this dispensation of the Spirit, and in that free- 
dom which she now enjoys from the fixed and specified 
methods of the old economy, is bound from age to age 
to exercise all her wisdom, and to seek out the best 
possible modes and agencies for the advancement of her 
work, 
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DELIVERANCES OF GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. 

Let us now turn to some decisions of our General Assem- 
blies ; for we naturally expect such utterances to be well 
considered, and to accord with the essential principles of 
Presbyterian polity. It was enacted by the O. S. Assembly 
(in 1849) that “ an elder who, by removal or otherwise, ter- 
minates his connection with the session by whom he was 
ordained, requires installation before he can regularly exer- 
cise again the office in the same church or in any other one.” 

The Assembly in this gave voice to what, previously to its 
action, was (if we may so speak) an unwritten part of our 
Constitution. For the circumstances referred to in the 
above resolution are essentially different from any of those 
exceptional cases in which, according to our Book, one may 
* cease to be an acting elder.” These latter involve unac- 
ceptability, or inability in the elder. But here mere re- 
moval from one congregation to another, without any evi- 
dence of such disqualification, puts the man outside of the 
session, both of the church he leaves and of that to which he 
goes. In some Pre sbyterian bod Ss, we believe, an elder 
carries his right to sessional membership with him ; but the 
universal custom of our denomination is, that he can not be 
a member of session can not ‘** exercise his oftice”—in a 
second congregation, without installation ; which of course 
involves reélection, or, at le ist, popular assent by a show of 
hands. 

This is a nearer approach to the principle of term-service 
in the session, than any made by our Book. It involves the 
general idea that an elder who may be in no way disqualified 


for his work should yet be the actual choice of the people 


whom he serves. But, owing to those social changes which 
so rapidly alter the member ship roll, and the character of 
churches, many elders, under our present system, would find 
it difficult to say that they are, or ever were, the actual 
choice of the people whom they rule. 

Again, in 1835, our then undivided Assembly resolved that 
the election of a ruling elder for a term of years, though irreg- 
ular, was not invalid. This statement is very much to our 


purpose. for it plainly declares that, although the rule of 
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our Book would be broken by such an election, yet there 
would be no infraction of the essential principles of church 
government. 

3ut further: in the N.S. Assembly of 1852, although an 
overture to change our rule so as to admit of term-service 
was voted down, the following deliverance was made: 
“ While such an organization of a session is not anti-Pres- 
byterian, yet the Assembly would discourage the adoption 
of such a principle, from respect to the plain meaning of our 
rule. But nothing in this resolution is intended to disturb 
the relations of those churches which have adopted the prin- 
ciple of a limited period to the service of elders.” What 
more explicit testimony could we desire, than that of these 
Assemblies, to the fact that the idea of term-service, though 
irregular—i. e., inconsistent with our established rules—is 
yet nor inconsistent with the more fundamental principles of 
Presbyterian Church government? Moreover, the enunci- 
ation of this fact, though far from an endorsement of the 
systenr of term-service, is yet quite as much as could have been 
expected. The wonder rather is that, in the absence of gen- 
eral interest regarding the subject, the Assemblies were not 
influenced, by long-continued and well-nigh universal usage, 
to magnify the idea of life-long service. Had this been de- 
clared by them a most important and inviolable principle, 
the utterance could scarcely have been regarded as unnatu- 
ral or extraordinary. 

Oprnion OF Dr. SaAmMuEL MILLER. 

Along with these public decisions the views of eminent in- 
dividuals might be adduced. We shall refer to the teachings 
of only one distinguished man. The revered Dr. Samuel 
Miller, formerly Professor of Church Government in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, says, in his work on Church 
Government, that the office of ruling elder is perpetual and 
can not be laid aside at pleasure ; and gives his own opinion 
in favor of this permanency of office. Yet he also adds the 
following: ‘‘ The writer is here stating what is the actual con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church as to this point. He 
does not suppose however that there is any infringement of 
Presbyterian principles in the annual election of ruling elders 
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formerly practiced in the church of Scotland and still prae- 
ticed in the Dutch and French churches. Where a church is 
large, containing a sufficient number of grave, pious and pru- 
dent members to furnish an advantageous rotation, and where 
the duties of the office are many and arduous, it may not be 
without its advantages to keep up some change of incumbency 
in the office.” 
ANCIENT ScorrisH UsaGe. 

We have now shown from the law and the testimony of our 
own Presbyterian Church, fhat the idea of term-service does 
not conflict with the essential principles of her government ; 
it seems on the contrary to be favored by them. These state- 
ments may be impressively confirmed by reference to the con- 
stitutional history of our venerable mother, the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. The fact referred to in the passage from 
Dr. Miller, should certainly have weight with us all, viz., that 
the lerm-service of elders was a part of the original constitution 
of the Scottish Church. John Knox, that great and true- 
hearted man, introduced in his own land the polity which he 
had seen in operation under Calvin in Geneva. In the “First 

300k of Discipline” which he drew up in 1560, we read thus : 
“ The electioun of Elderis and Deaconis ought to be used 
everie yeare, least that by long continuance of suche officaris 
men presume upon the libertie of the church. It hurtis not 
that one man be retained in office mo years’s than one, so 
that he be appointed yearlie by common and fre electioun.”* 
These words, to us, have a manly sound. They indicate a 
true Presbyterian determination to maintain the freedom and 
just rights of the people. They are worthy of their author ; 
and, we doubt not, they correctly express the mind of both 
the great reforming fathers of Scotland and of France. 

This rule of yearly election was reénacted when the 
“Second Book of Discipline” was drawn up, in 1578, eighteen 
years after the first was adopted ; and it continued for some 
time the rule of the Scottish Church. We do not know why 
the practice was ever laid aside. Probably the great property 
and political distinctions of Scotch society would confine the 
offices to a few men ; indeed, but few probably were qualified 


* Knox’s Works, Wodrow Edit. Vol. ii. p. 23 
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to fill them. We believe, too, that many influential persons 
were opposed to annual elections from the first. The tenden- 
cy of an aristocracy is always to support permanency of offi- 
cial position. Hetherington informs us that the Scotch peo- 
ple of those early days were “little better than serfs and 
bondmen,” and that “the Protestant nobility were by no 
means satisfied . . . with the regulations of the Reformer’s 
discipline.” Indeed, it is wonderful that the principle of pop- 
ular representation obtained so emphatic a recognition dur- 
ing the first generation of the Reformed Church of Scotland. 
On the Continent social distinctions existed ; but they prob- 
ably were not felt, to any great extent, among the members of 
the church. For, until the present day, the custom of term- 
service in the Session continues to prevail in the Reformed 
churches of Europe. 
THE WESTMINSTER STANDARDS. 

Let us now turn to those Westminster Standards, which 
were adopted by the church of Scotland less than a hundred 
years after Knox had drawn up “The First Book of Disci- 
pline,” and which, since that time, have been generally ac- 
cepted by the various branches and off-shoots of the Scottish 

teformation. We believe that even till this day all English- 
speaking Presbyterians, save those of our own body, hold to 
the Westminster form of Government, and that also our own 
church had no other standard till comparatively recent times. 
For men are yet living who can remember the adoption of our 
present directory. 

The Westminster Book—or, as it is entitled, “7'he Humble 
Advice of the Assembly of Divines, now sitting by Ordinance of 
Parliament, at Westminster, concerning Church Government” — 
was drawn up in 1644. This was accepted and ratified, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1645, by the General Assembly*held in Edinburgh. 
It was afterwards adopted by the Synod of Ulster, in Ire- 
land; and it was enforced there, as in Scotland, by the re- 
quirement of subscription on the part of ministers. The men 
who, in 1706, composed the first regularly organized Presby- 
tery in this country, were ministers of trans-Atlantic ordina- 
tion, who had accepted “ The Westminster Confession as the 
confession of their faith,” and who had promised to adhere 
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“to the doctrine, discipline, and government contained there- 
in.”* These standards were afterwards adopted in several 
im portant meetings of Presbyteries and Synods; and finally: 
in 1758, they entered into the basis on which the New York 
and Philadelphia Synods united so as to form our present 
Presbyterian Church. The following declaration was in the 
Plan of Union: “ Both Synods having always approved and 
received the Westminster Confession of Faith, .... we do 
still receive the same as the confession of our faith, and also 
adhere to the plan of worship, government, and discipline 
contained in the Westminster Directory.” There was also the 
following resolution: “ No Presbytery shall license or ordain 
to the work of the ministry any candidate until. . . . he 
promise subjection to the Westminster Directory.” 

This Plan of Union fixed the constitution of our church 
for thirty years, till, in 1788, the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia (i.e. the supreme judicatory of our church) 
divided itself into four synods, and remodeled the constitu- 
tion so as to admit of the General Assembly.t We have no 
copy of the Form of Government as it then stood, but the 
Synod in a letter to the Presbytery of Suffolk said: “ There 
are no principles in it different from the Westminster Direc- 
tory; only the same rendered more explicit and more con- 
formable to the state and circumstances of the Presbyterian 
Church in America.” The Westminster Directory, therefore, 
may be regarded as the law of our church till the year 1821, 
when our present plan of Government and Discipline was 
enacted. 

Such being the case, the fact that the Westminster Book does 
not conflict with the idea of term-service in the session. but rather 
male s room jor it, furnishes strong additional evidence that 
this idea is not oppose d to Presb: terian principle in general | 
nor even to that Presbyterianism which belongs historically 
to our own church. Before quoting the words of the book, 
we may remark that the Westminster Assembly evidently re- 
garded the term “elder” as belonging more properly to the 
pastor or minister of the Word than to any other ecclesias- 





* Webster's Hist. Pres. Ch. in America, p. 92. 


t Hodge's Hist. Pres. Ch. in America, p. 500. 
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tical officer. This indeed indicates the general spirit of the 
members of that Assembly on this subject. They did not re- 
present the elder’s office of government as nearly on a par 
with that of the ministry of the Word; as is now done by 


“ 


some expounders of our law. The word “session” also, does 


not occur in the Westminster Book. We do not read of a 
“session” consisting of the “ pastor and ruling elders,” but 
only of “the ruling officers,’ of a particular congregation. 

Now it is true that the Westminster plan declares that the 
officers of the church are “some extraordinary, as apostles, 
evangelists, and prophets, which have ceased, and others or- 
dinary and perpetual, as pastors, teachers, and other cburch 
governors, and deacons.” But itis evident that the word 
“perpetual” here, does not designate the permanency of of- 
fice-holding in the man, but only the permanency of the office 
in the church. To Say the office of apostle has ceased, but 
that of pastor is perpetual,’ means simply that apostles have 
not existed at all times, but that there always have been, and 
always will be, pastors. Such words teach nothing regarding 
the length of time during which the pastoral office should 
be filled by each of those whom Providence may call to it in 
a perpetual succession. 

The whole doctrine of the Westminster Book concerning 
ruling elders (beyond what has just been stated) may be 
given in the following quotation : ‘As there were in the Jew- 
ish church elders of the people, joined with the Priests and 
Levites in the government of the church, so Christ, who hath 
instituted a government and governors ecclesiastical in the 
church, hath furnished some in his church, besides Ministers of 
the Word, with gifts for governments and with commission to 
execute the same when called thereunto ; who are to join with 
the minister in the government of the church—which officers 
Reformed churches commonly called Elders.”” Now what is 
there in these words to require permanancy of official service ? 
Those “ other church governors” “ which are commonly called 
Ruling Elders” are spoken of as persons “ furnished with gifts 
for government and with commission to execute the same :” 
but this commission is not to be acted on at all times ; for the 


words are added “when called thereunto.” That is, how- 
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ever qualified a man may be and however clear his tes- 
timonials of qualification may be, he must, (like a commis- 
sioned officer in our military service) be assigned a post before 
he can exercise authority. But suppose a congregation 
should call such a one to rule over them for a given term of 
years, and that he should exercise his office till the expi- 
ration of his term. He surely could not now consider him- 
self “called” to continue his rule, unless he should first be 
reélected. To doso would be manifest usurpation on his 
part. 

It may be said that the Westminster divines did not hold 
to the right of a people to make such a limited requisition 
on one’s services. But what evidence is there that they did 
not? In our view it is more than likely that they did. And 
certainly (what should be the main point with us) their Book 
—the universally received standard of Presbyterians—is per- 
fectly consonant with an election such as we have mentioned. 
Were that Assembly now in session and the subject submit- 
ted to their judgment, they would, we are sure, be slow to 
say that a single congregational vote would in all cases be a 
sufficient call to a life-long rule over God’s people. They 
would be more likely to say that where many persons could 
be found qualified to exercise authority, and where the hab- 
its and ideas of the community demanded a government re- 
sponsible to the people, or even admitted of it, the institu- 
tion of such a government would be advantageous to the best 
interests of the church. The spirit of that Assembly was 
far removed from the support of oligarchy in any form. 

* REFORMED ” UsaGE IN GENERAL. 

Did space permit we might sustain the general position of 
this essay as to the consistency with Presbyterian principle 
of the idea of term-service by specific appeals to the practice 
of those churches in Europe which are the most closely al- 
lied to us in doctrine and government. The general state- 
ment may suffice, that the various “ Reformed” churches of 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany and Holland, (which, 
taken collectively, might be called the Presbyterian Church 
of Continental Europe) together with their cognate churches 
in our own land, all elect elders for limited terms to their con- 
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sistories (or sessions.)* This certainly is an important fact ; 
and it is one of special significance when considered in con- 
nection with that other fact already noticed, namely, that, 
the practice of Scotch Presbyterians was at first the same as 
that of those on the Continent, and that it continued the same for 
many years. 

Remembering these things, we incline to the opinion that 
our present custom is a departure from the proper law of the 
tribes of our Calvinistic Israel. The fact, moreover, that the 
Reformed churches on the Continent are not State churches, 
while the Scotch Church was long a State establishment, and 
even yet it is partly so, indicates that influences from with- 
out rather than from within have caused the change. When, 
also, we call to mind that, till within the last fifty years, 
nothing in the statute law of our church conflicted with the 
plan of term-service, while the fundamental principles of our 
constitution—government representative of the people, and 
government for the best advancement of the Lord’s work— 
appear to favor the plan, nothing seems necessary to com- 
plete our argument. The proof that the idea of term-service 
in the session agrees with the essential nature and historical 
development of Presbyterian polity is, to us, convincing and 
satisfactory. 

ConcLupING REMARKS. 

Having already passed the limits of a moderate length, 
which we proposed for our essay, we shall defer further dis- 
cussion of this subject till a future time. But we trust that 
enough has now been said to vindicate those who advocate 
the adoption of this new plan—which yet is an old one—from 
any charge of reckless innovation. Our present effort has 
been exclusively directed to the support of the general prin- 
ciple of term-service in the Session. Whether this principle 
should be applied as an imperative or as a permissive law of 
the church—of what length terms of service should be—and 
in what way the standing of existing elders might or should be 
affected by the introduction of the new rule—~are questions of 
importance which we can not now consider. The rule of the 


* We are indebted, for the above statement, to a learned Professor of Church 
History connected with the Reformed (Dutch) Church of the U. 8. 
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Reformed (Dutch) church is that “elders shall be chosen to 
serve two years, except when chosen to fill a vacancy ;’ and 
in that church one-half the consistory is elected every year. 
Thus the law of term-service is imperative, and the term is 
fixed at two years. We think that with us the permissive 
rule would be preferable. We know some of our churches 
which elect elders to serve for three years ; that is, they elect 
one-third of the session annually. Others have biennial elec- 
tions, at which one-third of the session are chosen to serve 
six years. Nor would it appear to us an improper compro- 
mise between the present system and that proposed to be 
rendered lawful, should a church, while adopting the rule of 
term-service, nevertheless apply it only to future elections, 
and request already existing elders to remain permanently 
members of its session. That also is an excellent law of the 
Reformed Church which makes an elder eligible for represen- 
tative service in any of the higher courts, even though he 
may not be a member of the existing consistory. Then, along 
with term-service, we might, and we should, institute the 
Great or the Grand Session, corresponding with the Great 
Consistory of the Dutch Church. Of this Session all who had 
ever been elected elders by the congregation should be mem- 
bers. The possession by a church of a considerable body of 
prudent and experienced elders, who might assemble at the 
call of the session or of the pastor, for consultation and ad- 
vice on import unt questions of g neral int rest, would be a 
most excellent addition to our present system. What pastor 
or bench of elders in any large church, has not often felt the 
need of such an assembly—larger than the ordinary session, 
and also more likely to deliberate well than a congregational 
meeting would be? That want would be supplied with us, as 
it is among our Reformed brethren, by “ the congregation of 
elders.” 

Such topics, however, as these, merit extended considera- 
tion; and a full discussion of them by the officers and mem- 
bers of our Church will naturally follow, if the general prin- 
ciple of term-service be accepted as agreeable with the 


teachings of Presbyterianism, Inspiration, and Expediency. 
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Art. V.—THE JUDICIAL TRIAL OF JESUS. 
By Rey. E. P. Rogers, D.D., New York 

In the year 1492, Ferdinand the Catholic, a most intoler- 
ant prince, expelled a number of Jewish families from Spain. 
A descendant of one of these families, Joseph Salvador, pub- 
lished at Paris a learned work entitled, “A History of the 
Institutions of Moses, and the Hebrew people.” In one 
chapter he treats of “the administration of justice among 
the Hebrews,” and adds an account of “the trial and con- 
demnation of Jesus.” In this chapter he expresses the opin- 
ion that the trial, considered merely as a legal proceeding, 
was perfectly conformable to Jewish law. 

M. Dupin, an eminent French lawyer, reviewed this part of 
Dr. Salvador’s book, and denied the correctness of his state- 
ment. His work shows great skill and learning. It was first 
published in the “ Gazette de Tribunaux,” and afterwards in 
a separate volume. We propose in this paper to give a brief 
resume of his argument. 

The case, as presented by the Jewish writer, is this : Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of Joseph of Bethlehem, a Jewish citi- 
zen, On arriving at man’s estate, set up aclaim that he was 
divine, and insisted upon it. This was in direct violation of 
one of the most solemn and inexorable statutes of the Jewish 
Code—that against blasphemy. For this crime, he was tried, 
condemned, and executed according to law. 

The French reviewer takes issue with the Jewish Doctor, 
on this point. He denies emphatically, that, even upon Jew- 
ish principles, Jesus was fairly tried, and lawfully condemned. 
Claiming for our Lord only that he was a Jewish citizen, he 
maintains that his trial and sentence, so Tar from being con- 
formable to the laws of the nation, were a flagrant violation 
of them, and that the whole case was an instance of the ille- 
gal and malicious persecution of an innocent man, resulting 


in a wanton and unparalleled judicial murder. His position is 
really that taken by St. Peter, in his famous Pentecostal ser- 
mon, so far as the trial of Jesus was concerned: “ Him, being 
delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
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God, ye have taken, and, with wicked hands, have crucified and 
slain.” (Acts ii. 23.) 

A careful examination of the legislation of the Hebrews, 
teaches thut no system of jurisprudence which the world has 
ever known, displays such extraordinary care to protect the 
liberty and rights of the citizen. The basis of the Mosaic 
system, was the unity of the people. They were everything ; 
and everything in the system was done for them. In no na- 
tion was there more freedom of speech or action, and all 
modern systems of jurisprudence and government have made 
little appreciable advance beyond the Mosaic code, in secur- 
ing and maintaining the liberties of the people. 

In criminal cases, the accused was entitled to a public trial, 
and to perfect freedom of defense. No man could be con- 
victed on the testimony of a single witness. There must be 
at least two, who were cognizant of the facts, and whose 
veracity could not be impeached. The judges were obliged 
to sift the evidence most carefully, and if a witness was found 
to have sworn falsely he was liable to the same penalty to 
which the accused was exposed. The examination of the 
witnesses, and all that passed between the prosecutor and the 
accused, was in open court, and before the people; and when 
a& man was condemned to death, the witnesses, whose evidence 
convicted him, were required to inflict the first blows. This 
tended to ensure great caution in the giving of testimony. It 
was to this that our Lord alluded in the case of the woman 
taken in adultery, ‘He that is without sin among you, let 
him first cast a stone at her.” (John viii. 7.) 

The mode of proceeding in criminal trials, was this: The 
accused person was legally arrested by the proper officers, 
and brought into court. The papers in the case were read, 
and the witnesses were called. Each received a solemn charge 
from the president of the court, declaring the penalty for 
false swearing, and then gave his testimony. The confession 
of an accused person was not allowed to decide a case, in the 
absence of two other witnesses. It was a standing rule in 
the Jewish courts, that no man was to be allowed to preju- 
dice his own case. After the evidence, which was required 


to be direct, was given, those judges who were not convinced 
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of the guilt of the accused, stated their opinion and its 
ground. Then, they who believed him guilty, did the same. 
Then the accused had liberty to speak, or to be heard by 
counsel ; and what was said in his behalf commanded the 
most impartial attention. The case was then summed up by 
the presiding judge, and the spectators were dismissed. The 
votes of the judges, of whom there were twenty-three, were 
then taken. Eleven votes sufliced for acquittal, but thirteen 
were required for conviction. If any of the judges stated 
that they could not give a verdict, two more elders were added, 
and if necessary two more, until sixty-two were assembled, 
making a grand council. If a majority of these were for ac- 
quittal, the prisoner was instantly discharged. If he was 
convicted, the sentence was postponed to the third day. Dur- 
ing this interval, the judges were forbidden to take up any other 
case. They were required to abstain from excessive eating, 
and from the use of liquors, and everything which might af- 
fect the clear and healthy action of the mind. On the morn- 
ing of the third day, they came into court. Each judge was 
then called on to repeat his decision of the case. If any one 
who had previously voted for conviction, said : “ I change my 
opinion, and acquit the accused,” he was recorded as for ac- 
quittal. But no judge who had first voted to acquit, was al- 
lowed to change his vote. Lf now a majority condemned, the 
convict was taken to the place of execution, attended by two 
magistrates, but the judges all remained on the bench. At 
the door of the judgment-hall, an officer was stationed with 
a flag in his hand. A second officer on horseback followed 
the prisoner, and at short intervals looked back to the judg- 
ment-hall. If, in the mean time, any person should come to 
the judges and declare that he had additional evidence to 
offer in behalf of the prisoner, the officer at the door of the 
judgment-hall waved his flag, and the prisoner was brought 
back. Even if the prisoner himself declared to the attendant 
magistrates, that he remembered something which he had not 
stated to the judges, they brought him back, and he had this 
privilege five times. If none of these things occurred, the 
procession advanced at a slow pace toward the place of exe- 
cution. A herald went before, who, in a loud voice, made 
37 
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this proclamation, stating the prisoner’s name: “ This man 
is led to punishment for such a crime. Such and such wit- 
nesses have testified against him. If any one has evidence 
to give in his favor, let him come forth quickly.” 

Before the final execution of the sentence, a narcotic drink 
was given to the prisoner, in order that his sensibilities might 
be blunted, and death be less terrible. 

It is difficult to see how any laws for the conduct of capi- 
tal trials could be more just and humane than these. The 
most enlightened Christian legislation is not in advance of 
them. 

Turning now to the record of the trial of Jesus, and con- 
sidering him simply as a Jewish citizen, it is not difficult to 
show that every requirement of the law was violated in his 
case, and that all the proceedings were illegal, malicious, and 
diabolically wicked. No respect was paid to the rights which 
he could claim as a citizen; and his arrest, trial and con- 
demnation were in direct opposition to the laws of the land. 

In the first place, we learn from the record that the Chief 
Priests, Pharisees and Scribes, actuated by jealous hate 
against Jesus, for his influence among the people, took coun- 
sel together as to the best means of putting him out of the 
way. ‘They would have procured his assassination, but they 
were afraid to take so bold a step. So (Luke xx. 20) they 
employed certain persons of infamous character to act as 
spies and informers against him. These persons were in- 
structed to go, pretending to be honest inquirers after truth, 
and question him on matters of conscience, seeking to draw 
something from him that might be tortured into a charge of 
treason or blasphemy, on which he might be denounced to 
the government. St. Luke says: “ And they watched him, 
and sent forth spies, which should feign themselves just men, 
that they might take hold of his words, that so they might 
deliver him to the power and authority of the governor.” 
But this mean and infamous proceeding was frustrated by the 
shrewdness with which Jesus replied to the questions asked, 
and the wretched sneaks, and they who employed them, were 
baffled in this unlawful attempt to entrap their victim. 

What shall now be done? A solemn council was called, 
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not as a legal tribunal, but to consult as to the course to be 
taken against Jesus. His recent miracles had gained him 
additional followers, and aggravated the fears and the malice 
of the Jewish Hierarchy. At this council Caiaphas deliber- 
ately gave it as his opinion that Jesus must in some way be 
put to death, declaring that unless he was, he would excite a 
popular revolution against the Roman power, which would 
only end in the destruction of the nation, and their own per- 
sonal humiliation. This proposition of Caiaphas was one of 
the most atrocious which could be made; but it tallied with 
the humor of the assembly, and they determined, in the best 
possible way, to carry it out. Now, up to this time, there is 
nothing to show that Jesus had committed any crime, or that 
there was any legal warrant for proceedings against him. He 
had, indeed, bitter enemies, who were determined to compass 
his death, and this was all. There was no charge of crime, 
no warrant for arrest ; nothing but a secret conclave of blood- 
thirsty men, consulting how they might compass the death of 
the victim of their cruel hatred. 

The next feature in the history, is the nefarious bargain 
made with Judas Iscariot. We need not stop to analyze the 
character or the motives of this wretched man, whose name 
is covered with eternal infamy, as the betrayer of our Lord, 
and who has long since gone to his own place. By his 
treachery, an armed band, most strangely compounded of 
Roman soldiers, the Captain of the Temple guard, with some 
of his men, private servants of Annas and Caiaphas, and even 
several members of the Great Sanhedrim, armed with swords 
and staves, and carrying lanterns and torches, seized upon 
Jesus at night in the Garden of Gethsemane, and without any 
legal warrant or order of arrest, but by fraud and violence, 
hurried him away. It was no execution of a legal order. It 
was done at night, which was itself illegal. It was done by 
a ruffian band, in a ruffianly manner. And it was done in 
utter contempt and defiance of every law of the land. When 
they had seized and bound him, they did not take him before 
the proper magistrate, but to the house of Annas, who en- 
deavored to entrap him into a crimination of himself. Fail- 
ing in this, he sent him to his son-in-law, Caiaphas, the High 
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Priest. All this was done in the night, contrary to Jewish 
law, which expressly prohibited judicial proceedings at night. 
Here Jesus was subjected to the most shameful personal 
abuse. He was smitten upon the face, spit upon, treated 
with the foulest indignity, al in absolute conte mpt of law. 

In the early morning, while it was scarcely light, the San- 
hedrim was assembled, and Jesus placed before them. Here 
we notice another illegality. It was the season of the Pass- 
over, the most solemn of the Jewish festivals. According to 
law, no judicial trial could take place on a feast day. Like 
our Sabbath, it was a “dies non juridicus,” and all proceed- 
ings were null. 

But in spite of this, they proceed. Caiaphas, who is his 
judge, acts also as his accuser. Here is anotber illegality. 
He had already given it as his opinion that Jesus should be 
put to death. He now sits as presiding judge, and begins 
to act as prosecutor also. In conducting the examination, 
he violates the laws of judicial proceedings. He calls on 
Jesus to testify against himself, and propounds questions of 
a vague and general character about doctrines and disciples, 
instead of facts. And when Jesus refers him to witnesses, as 
was entirely proper, Caiaphas permits an officer of the court 
to inflict a blow upon him without rebuke. (John xvii, 19-23.) 

Still there was nothing which could be taken hold of to prove 
the guilt of the accused. So a great effort was made to find 
witnesses against him. Men were easily found, who could be 
bribed to swear to any thing, but when they were examined, 
their falsehood was so plain that even such a tribunal did 
not dare to find him guilty on their evidence. Finally, 
Caiaphas, impatient to get hold of something on which Jesus 
might be condemned, calls upon him by a solemn adjura- 
tion to say whether he does in reality claim to be the Son of 
God. What would be thought of such a proceeding in one of 
our courts? Suppose a man on trial for his life. No reliable 
testimony is brought forward, and the whole case is on 
the point of breaking down for want of evidence; then 
the judge, interposing and commanding the prisoner to swear 
whether he was guilty or not; obliging him to act the part 


of witness, judge and jury against himself. What greater 
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infraction, both of morality and law, could be committed ? 
Yet this judge persists in doing this. And when Jesus re- 
plies that he did make such a claim, the vindictive Caiaphas 
at once declares (again in the very face of the law) that no 
witnesses were necessary—that the prisoner had spoken blas- 
phemy, and was worthy of death. In this decision the coun 


cil at once acquiesced. 

So much for the proceedings before the Sanbedrim. From 
first to last every rule of Jewish law for the conduct of capi- 
tal prosecutions was violated in his case. He was illegally 


arrested ; illegally examined by Annas; illegally beaten and 
spit upon in the High Priest’s palace; illegally testified 
against by bribed and perjured witnesses; illegally cross- 
examined by the Judge, who had declared before-hand that 
he ought to be put to death; illegally called on by oath to 
criminate himself; and illegally condemned on his own ad- 
missions, without any corroborating evidence against him. 
But now the case of Jesus had reached a point beyond 
which even his most malignant enemies could not carry t 
without help from a foreign power. Could it have been done, 
the insult, abuse, and personal violence which broke out upon 
Jesus, in the house of Caiaphas, would have been followed by 
his speedy execution. But the Jews were a conquered peo- 
ple. They could no longer inflict the death penalty on crim- 
inals. They must seek to have it confirmed by the Procurator, 
who then represented the imperial court. This man was 
Pontius Pilate, who had held this office for six years. To him, 
therefore, they go, taking Jesus with them, bound as one con- 
demned to die. It was a strange and striking scene. About 
five o’clock on Friday morning, with vindictive haste, they 
hurried their victim to Herod’s palace, where Pilate then re- 
sided. “They were a group of strongly-marked figures. 
They wore the despairing aspect of the last men of a noble 
race. The dignity of the old prophet was not there, neither 
did the faithful waiting for the promises light up those fea- 
tures with the smiles of hope. They walked along that 
dolorous path like the ghosts of ancient greatness. ‘The ruins 
of the Mosaic law, seemed to totter in their steps.”* They 








* Rev. U. B. Homer. 
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come to the governor’s house, but they can not enter. It is 
the dwelling of a Gentile—a heathen—to enter it, will defile 
a Jew, and those chief priests and Pharisees are too con- 
scientious to break the rule of their ceremonial. Their spirit 
was malicious, their errand was murderous, but they could 
not be disqualified for the Passover, by entering a Gentile 
dwelling. So Pilate comes out to meet them, and seeing Je- 





sus bound and guarded as a criminal, demands to know of 
what he is accused. This was a hard question to answer. 
They knew well, that a charge of blasphemy would not pass 
for much with an unbelieving Roman, and, vexed at the 
question, they petulantly replied, “If he were not a malefac- 
tor, we would not have delivered him unto thee.” (John xviii. 
30.) They hoped that the unscrupulous governor would have 
condemned him without any troublesome examination, and 
they can not repress their wounded pride and disappointed 
malice. But Pilate cared little for that, and with a biting 
satire, which must have eaten into their very souls, he re- 
plied : “ Take ye him and judge him according to your law.” 
(John xviii. 31.) He saw at once that they only wished to 
make him the instrument of their vengeance, and he was 
not disposed to be a mere tool in their hands. So he told 
them that if their prisoner had broken any of the Jewish 
laws they might take and deal with him accordingly. This 
they knew they could not do, and therefore concealing their 
rage and mortification, they proceeded to make a charge 
against Jesus. But instead of repeating the accusation of 
blasphemy, for which he had been already condemned (though 
illegally) by the Sanhedrim, they abandon it altogether, and 
prefer a new charge, under three specifications: Ist. “ We 
found this fellow perverting the nation ;’ 2nd. “ Forbidding 
to give tribute to Cwsar;” and, 3rd. “Saying that himself is 
Christ, a king.” (Luke xxiii. 2.) Here were three distinct 
accusations, not one of which had been made before the 
Council, the two first of which were palpably false, and in 
respect to which no evidence was offered. A political offense 
is now charged upon him, and of this the Governor is obliged 
to take some notice. He therefore called Jesus into the judg- 


ment-hall, and questioned him privately as to these charges. 
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The result was, that he went out to see the Jews, who re- 
mained outside of the hall, and declared to them, “I find in 
him no fault at all.” (John xviii. 38.) This was doubt- 
less said sincerely, but it did not accord with the determined 
purpose of the Jews. They therefore return to the charge, 
and now they accuse Jesusof sedition. ‘“ Nay, but he stirreth 
up the people, throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee, 
to this place.” (Luke xxiii. 5.) The mention of Galilee sug- 
gested to Pilate how he might get rid of the case, for it is 
plain that he did not wish to condemn Jesus on such a trum- 
pery charge, merely to gratify the vindictive hate of his foes. 
So learning that Jesus was a Galilean, he determined to send 
him to Herod, who had jurisdiction in Galilee, and who hap- 
pened at that time to be in Jerusalem. But this step resulted 
in nothing. Herod put many questions to Jesus, but he made 
no reply. The priests and Pharisees continued to load him 
with accusations, but nothing was elicited that proved his 
guilt. So Herod, after having treated him with ridicule, sent 
him back again to Pilate, evidently seeing no foundation for 
any serious action in the case. 

So back again they came with their prisoner to Pilate, de- 
termined to force him to give judgment in their favor. But 
Pilate still demurs. He tries to reason with the malignant 
mob. He said: “ Ye have brought this man unto me, as one 
that perverteth the people, and behold I, having examined 
him before you, have found no fault in this man, touching 
those things whereof ye accuse him. No, nor yet Herod, for 
I sent you to him, and lo! nothing worthy of death is done 
unto him. I will therefore chastise him, and release him.” 
(Luke xxiii. 13-16.] What! chastise an innocent man! Ap- 
ply the scourge to one not convicted of crime! Here was an- 
other gross violation of law. But Pilate probably thought 
that by this concession he might satisfy the people, and es- 
cape any further trouble in the case. But he was mistaken— 
even the sight of their victim, bruised and bleeding from the 
blows of the lictors, only aggravated the fury of the crowd. 
Like hungry tigers they had tasted blood, and were only 
more inflamed with rage. Now is heard the fearful ery, 
“Cruciry nim!” Their malice is unmasked; they openly de- 
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mand his death, and by the shameful and horrible cross. 
The Governor hesitates, and plainly shows his great reluc- 
tance. Then, with a diabolical ingenuity, they touch him in 
the tenderest point, and charge him with a want of loyalty to 
the Emperor. “If thou let this man go, thou art not Casar’s 
friend! Whosoever maketh himself a king, speaketh against 
Cesar.” (John xix. 12.) 

The storm of popular fury had now reached such a height, 
that Pilate began to quail before it. He can not afford to 
despise that last significant suggestion. His official conduct 
can not bear too close scrutiny. Complaints have been made 
before. He does not stand too well with the imperial court. 
If he provokes this people to charge him with disloyalty, he 
may lose his office, perhaps his life. He can not make such 
a sacrifice to save the life of an obscure Galilean. And so, 
with a vain and contemptible demonstration of throwing the 
responsibility upon the Jews, he at last consents that it shall 
be as they will, and delivers Jesus to them to be crucified. 

Over the sequel, the dreadful consummation, we cast a veil. 
We need not repeat the fearful story. The world knows it 
by heart. The testimony of eighteen centuries has been 
given concerning it, and that verdict will never be reversed. 

But, looking at this history purely from a Jewish stand- 
point, and considering Jesus of Nazareth only as a citizen, 
we think that we have established the truth, that never in all 
the annals of judicial proceedings, was there such a mockery 
of law, such a wanton disregard of the rights of an accused 
man, such a flagrant outrage upon simple justice. Jesus 
“was not tried, and sentenced according to law, or agreeably 
to the forms of lega! proceedings then existing.”* The awful 
retribution which so soon overtook that devoted city, where 
this gigantic crime was committed, and the penalty which 
for so many centuries has pursued the nation, whose chief 
men were guilty of this fiendish deed, have testified to the 
vengeance of Heaven, and confirmed the charge made by the 
bold Apostle Peter, on the day of Pentecost: ‘‘ Him being de- 
pivered by the determinate counsel and fore knowledge of G id, ye 


have taken and with wicked hands have crucified and slain.” 


* M. Dupin 
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Art. VI.—THE ANTAGONISMS, PERILS, AND GLORY 
OF THE SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY.* 
By Joun W. Mears, D.D., Prof. in Hamilton College, N. Y. 


No LIVING man has a right to be indifferent to the nature 
and laws of his own mind. Only a serious misjudgment and 
undervaluation of himself can lead to such neglect. The 
maxim, KNOW THYSELF, can not be disobeyed with impunity. 
Life in all its aspects, social, domestic, political, commercial, 
and even religious, without philosophy, will be common-place, 
hard, worldly ; or it will be material, gross, luxurious ; with 
no higher enthusiasm than for some merely utilitarian pro- 
ject ; some march in the line of material greatness. It is the 
testimony of the eminently wise student of history, De 
Tocqueville, that though no metaphysician himself, he fonnd 
the ages in which metaphysics have been most cultivated to 
be in general those in which men have been most raised 
above themselves. 

Many of the hinderances to the study of mind are common 
to all ages and circumstances. The mind needs to be stimu- 
lated and keyed up to the work of self-inquiry. Turning 
away from the visible, the audible and the tangible, 
from the varied and interesting phenomena of nature, from 
things that may be weighed, and measured and numbered, 
from the monuments of literature, and history and art, it 
gives us a sensible shock to pass into those inner regions 
where not the most shadowy material forms are to be met, 
to the simple, sacred, silent shrine of thought, of truth, of 
being. In ealling forth and cultivating the reflective con- 
sciousness, it is as if a new sense was brought, with pangs, 
into being, and long and patiently must the dim forms of 
thought be scanned, and the powerful spell of a keen and 
unvarying attention must be laid upon the Proteus, that as- 
sumes all the changes of which it is capable, in an almost in- 
divisible moment of time. 

How irksome to break up that characteristic half involun- 


* Inaugural Address delivered at Hamilton College, July 18, 1871. 
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tary flow of the mind’s experience, which is determined by 
the laws ef association, by the current of passing events, or 
by the necessities of business! Indolently the mass of men 
let the inward tide flow on. Drifting is so comfortable! But 
to know the nature, the dimensions, the laws, the dynamics, 
the sources of the stream which is bearing them on, would 
require them to face the current, to ply the oar, to dam up 
the waters and to turn them into altogether a different chan- 
nel. Philosophy is the reverse of revery, and it is the most 
opposite and uncongenial pursuit to lazy folk that can be 
found. 

Naturally the mind is not patient of self-inspection. It is 
exceedingly awkward to be the student and the thing studied 
at the same moment. Generally, it is a severe enough trial 
to keep the mind to the text-book, or the problem before us ; 
but to be the problem which one is to solve; to hold the 
mind as the book which the mind is to master ; from this, in- 
dolent, easy-going, worldly-minded, peace-at-any-price hu- 
man nature turns, with an aversion well-nigh unconquerable. 

And yet those who do master this central, supreme domain 
of knowledge, who penetrate to the core of things, who com- 
prehend the might of ideas, who advance the limits of human 
knowledge on the field of philosophy, rule the thoughts of 
men and at last have the world itself at their feet. For 
men who do not study philosophy, are keenly alive to the 
broad philosophic generalizations, which touch society, poli- 
tics and religion. “ After all,’ says De Tocqueville, “ men 
in every age like to hear about their souls, though they seem 
to care only for their bodies. Indeed, though I care little 
for the study (of metaphysics) I have always been struck by 
the influence it has exercised over the things which seem 
least connected with it and over society in general. Even 
among the nations that read least, certain ideas, often indeed 
very abstract ideas, in the end govern society. Condillac, 
I have no doubt, drove many people into materialism who 
had never read his book.” 

Without doubt, we have lighted upon an age, in some pe- 
culiar respects, unfriendly to the pursuit of philosophical 


studies ; an age whose professed philosophical studies even 
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are antagonistic to the essential character of philosophy, 
and some of whose most elaborate and able systems proceed 
upon the negation of a large and leading field of philosoph- 
ical inquiry as chimerical. To all man’s native hinderances 
or disinclination for such pursuits, »specially in their higher 
branches, we now must add a certain uncongenial atmos- 
phere, a certain ubiquitous, unfriendly sentiment, a discour- 
aging posture of much of the thinking mind of the world at 
large. I deem it not amiss for one entering upon the posi- 
tion which I have been called to hold, on such an occasion, to 
dwell upon the Antagonisms, the Perils and the Glory of the 
Spiritual Philosophy. 

Certain it is, that the last of the great lights of that philoso- 
phy have ceased now for half a generation to shine upon the 
earth. Sir William Hamilton, dying in 1856, closed the line 
of great teachers in the Scottish school, himself the greatest 
of them all. The strength and majesty of his character, the 
purity and loftiness of his aims, the giant energy of his 
thought, the matchless keenness and subtlety of his dialectic ; 
the clear and healthful glow which he poured around the 
obscure and tangled field of his inquiry; his aspiring genius 
linked to the most conscientious sobriety in investigation ; 


his vast erudition, which never detracted from his originality, 
made him the fitting close of that eminent line of thinkers 
to whom the mature Anglo-Saxon mind of this day owes its 
chief philosophical training. In that grand intellectual phe- 
nomenon of our century, Teutonic modes of thinking, long 


=? 


uncouth and foreign, became thoroughly Anglicised; they 
were guaged and fathomed, they were mastered and analyzed 
by Sir William Hamilton, as by no one out of the country of 
their origin ; their pretensions were exposed, and their errors 
were rebuked, with a power that startled thé thinking world ; 
while their excellencies were recognized and appropriated 
and made current as the common treasures of philosophy. 
Gone too are the days of those famous, and, in many re- 
spects, unparalleled, masters of speculation, who, from the time 
of Immanuel Kant, for a century, made Germany mistress of 
the universal empire of thought; made Koenigsberg, and 
Heidelberg, and Jen«, and Berlin, more classical and more 
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popular than the Academy and the Porch ; made the lecture- 
halls and the erudite philosophical discussions of Kant, and 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, the gathering-places of crowds 
of listeners, as enthusiastic as an American political meet- 
ing; made kings willing ministers to their projects ; brought 
officers of state as disciples to their feet, and set the land in 
joyful ferment with the splendid achievements of philosophy. 

England is without a Coleridge, France once had a Victor 
Cousin, America a Jonathan Edwards. Able and effective 
defenders of the spiritual philosophy are, indeed, not wanting 
in either of these countries at this day, and never will be 
wanting; but it must be admitted that the grand and ele- 
vating interest in philosophy, which in other times swelled 
the breasts of youthful scholars, and stirred and gave tone 
to all social and intellectual life, has dwindled away or 
sought a widely different channel. 

The great antagonist of the spiritual philosophy is the 
immensely aroused scientific interest of our day. Its de- 
mands and its attractions are absolutely overwhelming. There 
was a time, and it lasted for centuries, when only loose, arbi- 
trary and unprofitable methods were employed in the study 
of nature ; while intellectual philosophy had long held a ma- 
ture and well-established position. The accounts are bal- 
anced now. Natural science is revenged to the full. And 
now, in the eager realization of its just and newly ac- 
quired rights, behold this science striding victoriously to the 
front, unconscious of any rights of precedence in any other 
branch of knowledge but itself, ready to demonstrate its own 
primacy, not more by the vastness of its discoveries than by 
the marvelous utility of its results. 

In fact, the terms “ science ” and “ philosophy ” have fallen 
into a sort of popular antagonism ; as if one could not be the 
other ; as if all of science belonged to nature and material 
objects and laws, while philosophy was mere unsubstantial the- 
ory and speculation. ‘The scientific man, in popular phrase, 
is the one acquainted with the round of natural sciences, in 


their modern development, or specially skilled in some one of 
their branches. What he may know or believe of intellectual 
science is of little account in this popular estimate. And the 
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effort is being made, with a respectable show of success, to 
disparage that whole class of studies which can not be di- 
rectly connected with the pursuit of natural science, or with 
the material interests, with the commercial, manufacturing, 
agricultural pursuits of men, with the mines, the railroads, 
the shipping and the telegraphs of the world. 

It is demanded that our established systems of education 
shall be tested and re-organized according to the standard of 
direct material utility in the sphere of natural science. Places 
must be found in our institutions of learning, not only for 
chairs of natural science—than which nothing could be more 
just or appropriate—but for what are called “ Scientific 
Courses,” and for applied mathematics and physics, the ob- 
vious purpose of which too often is, not learning or mental 
training, but the turning of the newly-discovered capacities of 
these branches most rapidly and most powerfully upon the 
wheels of the mere money-making machine, which the Amer- 
ican youth, in school and out of school, and which even the 
wives, daughters and sisters of America are threatening to 
become. It is toseize and subsidize Great Nature herself, and 
to extort her secrets, that we may set up a trade with them. 


Science is courted as a bride, but it is as far too many 


brides are now-a-days ; not for intrinsic loveliness or worth ; 
not for beauty ; not from pure affection ; not in the simple, 
unconscious exercise of a divine instinct; but from a cool 
calculation of the effect upon the profit and loss column of 
the ledger. How much is she worth? Will it pay ? 

3ut whether with # view to profit or not, it is certain that 
an aroused and keen interest in the whole broad field of 
material knowledge prevails as never before in the world’s 
histery. The keys are discovered to so many surprising se- 
crets of nature. Even the remotest stars flash to us the story 
of their being, and rude rocks and scratched and worn boul- 
ders, and dark, grimy excavations in the bowels of the earth, 
and the mud and sand of alluviums, and the tiny particles 
dredged from the motionless abysses of the ocean, all shine 
with a lustre and shape themselves into a language as cohe- 
rent, as eloquent and as captivating as a poem or a romance. 
Such prying eyes and so many recording hands are directed 
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towards the phenomena of the atmosphere, that the subtle 
laws of the winds, the clouds, the storm and sunshine, are fairly 
laid hold of by the hand of science. An army of explorers 
is girdling the earth, penetrating the awful solitudes of the 
Polar seas, or overcoming tropic heats and miasmas, encoun- 
tering the perils of barbarism, thousands of miles from the 
centres of civilization, sinking out of sight for years, and 
only heard of in doubtful rumors of death and life, of safety 
and peril. The long-buried vestiges of ancient history, sa- 
cred and profane, are being unearthed with indefatigable in- 
dustry. 

The fact is, man has fallen in love with this lower world, this 
earthly home of his, as modern science is explaining and un- 
folding it to his view, and discovering, in grander fullness 
and efficacy, its power to contribute to his comfort and to 
agerandize his position. Nature has appeared to him anew, 
dressed by modern science in the trappings of youth and 
novelty, with broader brows and queenlier aspect, and he is 
bewitched into a new idolatry, as real as when every element 
was personified, and every natural feature was haunted by a 
divine or a godlike personage. 

Such an exaltation of material forces and interests is un- 
favorable to self-inquiry ; excites prejudices against meta- 
physical studies, and usurps the time and energies in exactly 
opposite lines of thought, vacates the mind of spiritual em- 
ployments and associations, and leaves that class of its facul- 
ties so long unused, that they become enfeebled, paralyzed, 
and for all practical purposes extinct. 

And yet so universal are the claims of intellectual philo- 
sophy, that they may be justified on this very field of natural 
science in some of their most impressive and convincing as- 
pects. 

Every science includes a study of the instruments by which 
its facts are reached. The astronomer revelling in the vast 
disclosures of his telescope, dares not despise or consider su- 
perfluous an inquiry into the nature and laws of the instru- 
ment on which he depends. On the contrary, the perfection 


of his discoveries has been in proportion to his knowledge 
of, and power over his instrument. The slightest flaw in his 
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lenses, the slightest error in the arrangement of his delicate 
measuring apparatus, will put him out in his calculations 
hundreds of millions of miles, and will utterly invalidate his 
results. 

In like manner, the chemist is solicitous about the quality 
and purity of the agents by which he interrogates nature, 
the delicacy of his balances, the materials of his crucibles, 
the strength of his acids and the genuineness of his tests. 
He is only a dilletante in his profession, a trifler on the out- 
skirts of his science, going to his experiments as playthings, 
if he is ignorant of the powers and principles of his appa- 
ratus. 

And what is the student, the scholar and the philosopher, 
who sends penetrating glances all around the cosmos, and 
neglects the observing agent, the grand capacity that guages, 
marshals and moulds all objects into a scientific whole, but a 
greater trifler, a child only playing amid the vast enginery of 
the universe? He takes his flight through all the realm of 
nature, and revels in the magnificent wealth of his discoy- 
eries. And great as is that vast ocean of being and of 
worlds, its most impressive lesson and most legitimate infer- 
ence is the marvellous capacity of the being that can know 
and measure and systematize them all. And this is the very 
object he deems it unessential to his pretensions as a philos- 
opher to know. In all that round of discovery he has come 
upon no being that discovers but himself, and without him 
and beings formed like him, capable of scientific knowledge, 
the divine order of the universe would be as if it were not. 
Chaos would not differ from cosmos. “ Man is but a reed,” 
says Pascal, ‘the frailest in nature; but he is a reed that 
thinks. Should the universe crush him, mar would be nobler 
than that which destroys him; for he knows that he dies : 
while of the advantage which the universe has over him, the 
universe knows nothing !” 

It is mind that observes; it is mind that looks brightly 
through the eye, that prolongs itself through the optician’s 
tube, that initiates itself into the secrets of the heavenly mo- 
tions by the delicate instruments and mathematical pro- 
cesses of the astronomer, that knocks at the very doors of 
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remotest stars and wrests from them the secrets of their be- 
ing by the spectroscope. 

It is from the depths of the mind that those laws of gen- 
eralization are evolved; and that great, that supreme in- 
strument of scientific progress, that fountain of science itself, 
that only possibility of reaching scientific results in any and 
every department of human research, the Principle of Gener- 
alization, is a simple fact of our mental organization. 

How defective that knowledge which ignores the knower ; 
which searches every corner of the kingdom, but is uncon- 
cerned about the king ; 


g; which revels inthesplendor, vastness 
and profundity of knowledge while turning its back upon the 
incomparably greatest, richest, profoundest object of them 
all—the intelligent, conscious nature of man! Man, madea 
little lower than the angels, crowned with glory and honor, 
and with all things put under his feet, shows unmistakably 
that the moral disorder of his nature has penetrated his in- 
teliect, by the reluctance with which he obeys the axiom 
KNOW THYSELF. “ There is but one object,” says Augu tine, 
“ orander than the rational mind of man; and that is the 
Creator himself.” 

Are we pursuing natural science as a means of cultivating 
the higher powers of thought? We are far from despising 
it on that view. But that peculiar mode of study which we 
are inculeating, in which the object of the study is the stu- 
dent, and the student is the thing studied, aside from the re- 
sults obtained, is a most effective exercise and culture. The 
mind steadies itself to observe and steadies itself to be ob- 
served. Every effort is a double process, a two-fold obstruec- 
tion. The power to think is cultivated with peculiar effi- 
ciency ; we acquire facility in grasping elusive and intangible 
shapes. We gain a power of seeing clearly in what was for- 
merly the dark. Tracts of truth as indefinite as the outlines 
of a planetary continent, grow distinct ; grand laws and pro- 
cesses as certain and invariable as gravitation, are recognized 
in the domain of spiritual knowledge, and at last a science 
arises. The facts shape themselves into a sublime and con- 
tinuous whole, and Divine ParLosopay, nearest to the skies 
of all human sciences, is born. Eldest of Urania, she bears 
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a brow all garlanded with stars ; her looks are directed now 
upon the nearest, and now upon the most remote objects, or 
rise in recognition of her home. Meditation sits upon her 
soulful and pensive countenance. Her sceptered arm is 
stretched forth in the attitude of command. Queen absolute 
of all sciences, she gives them their laws, which they can not 
transcend or alter. Even those who despise or neglect her, 
unconsciously follow her guidance, and render her homage at 
every step of their progress in a true knowledge of nature. 
Their triumphs are her triumphs, and their most splendid con- 
clusions are reached in accordance with her primal laws. To 
her, and her alone, is the final appeal in deciding the ultimate 
principles of all science. 

And whence arose the revolution in scientific inquiry which 
commenced with noticing the fall of an apple as an instrue- 
tive event, and which has led to such amazing results in 
physical science in our days? Not in the laboratory of a 
chemist, or the observatory of an astronomer, but in the 
brain of an intellectual philosopher. It is Lord Bacon’s 
Novum Organum; his announcement of the great mental 
process of the induction of particulars, that stands at the front 
of the movement. It was Lord Bacon who broke down the 
paramount influence of the scholastic philosophy; who 
branded the class as spiders, whose webs are spun out of 
their own bodies, and who held up the true way of observa- 
tion as that of the bee, which gathers its material from the 
flowers of the field and of the garden, and then, ex propria 
facultate, elaborates and transforms them. 

To the inquirer, whose mind has been imbued with this 
first philosophy, and who has learned to trace in the wonders 
of every science the wonders of his own intellectual frame, 
there is no physical research, however minfite its object, which 
does not at once elevate the mind and derive elevation from 
it. Even the material world will appear more admirable to 
him who contemplates it from the height of his own mind, 
and who measures its infinity with the range of his own as- 
piring faculties. There is, indeed, in nature a wonderful cor- 
respondence to the innate capacities of the human mind. As 
the younger Fichte has beautifully said, “ There is something 
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in the individual phenomenon, of the nature of a herald or 
prophet, an intimation of something higher. And while the 
primal word, the general truth, exists already in the observing 
spirit, it is only when this herald’s torch touches the sense 
that the enkindled word leaps from the depths of the spirit to 
consciousness.” “ And thus,” he says, “ true knowing is rather 
comparable to a sympathising, mutually-completing conver- 
sation between spirit and world, in which, like two lovers, 
each one guesses at the thought of the other before it is 
half expressed.” Rather would we say, that the external 
world is itself the bearer and witness of the glorious thoughts, 
the sublime laws, the transcendent beauty, and the order of 
another mind, and that it has all its interest to us because 
we are created in his image, and because, through the know- 
ledge of his works, we gain knowledge of him, and find in 
them a link intermediate between the finite and the infinite ; 
a stepping-stone from the creature to the Creator. 

Not the only, nor, perhaps, the worst result of this outward, 
earthward tendency of the popular thought of our time, is to 
disparage and neglect metaphysical study. Sometimes this 
very earthly-mindedness, with scarcely a shade of spiritualizing 
faculty, will undertake to philosophize. Whatit can not destroy 
it will degrade to its own dreary level. It will attempt to show 
us the mind, but it will be only in its outer relations, with a 
mangled, fragmentary view of its powers and processes, strip- 
ped of its spiritual dignity and its pure fountains of original 
truth. It will essay to philosophize, but the result has been 
called, with more truth than gracefulness, “ dirt philosophy.” 
The gold and silver and jewels of speculation are cast into 
the crucible; there is an elaborate and prolonged use of 
workmen’s tools, and, amid a flourish of trumpets and the 
hosannas of an infatuated throng of worshipers, there comes 
out this modern calf of materialism and sensationalism. 

The sensational school, without formally questioning the 
vast difference between mind and matter, yet places the mind 
in such a state of dependence on the outward world as in- 
volves an abject slavery. The greater becomes the tributary 
of the less. Sensations present, sensations remembered, sen- 


sations associated, sensations expected—behold the meagre 
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wardrobe from which all the splended departments of human 
thought are to be furnished! The original elements of all 
thought are found only in the meeting point of our mental 
nature and our bodily organization. Knowledge ; positive 
genuine, trustworthy possessions of the thinking being, 
there are none. Knowledge, which the spirit has by crea- 
tive gift, as the stamp of its divine original and mark of di- 
vine relationship, knowledge of self and of the outward 
world, judgments to be recognized and trusted as pillars of 
truth, conscience with unquestioned assertion of supreme au- 
thority, with the sublime, unresolvable idea of virtue as in- 
trinsically and everlastingly good, find no room or recogni- 
tion in a strictly consistent sensational philosophy. These 
inestimable jewels of the soul it steals away, and puts mere 
paste imitations in their place. Truth itself becomes a name, 
a shadow, under its sophistries. ‘“ No infallible objective 
mark, no common measure, no canon of evidence, recognized 
by all, has yet been found,” in the judgment of these sensa- 
tional philosophers. I quote the language of the late George 
Grote, Esq., one of their leaders. The axioms of geometry 
and mathematics, the simple intuitive assertion that two and 
two make four, are not distinguished from any other class of 
our beliefs. They are not unalterably necessary or certain ; 
they may not be true in every part of the universe ; elsewhere 
two and two may make five, and two parallel lines may yeet 
each other. We are liable to be deceived about them, as the 
inhabitant of the tropics, in his belief that water must always 
be fluid, and as our ancestors were, in the belief that there 
could be no antipodes. Our minds have no inalienable, in- 
fallible treasures of truth. On the contrary, falsehood is in- 
grained in the very nature of our minds, which constantly 
keen up a delusive show of necessity and” certainty to which 
they have no right. Instead of being born for truth, we are 
victims of ignorance and error, to whom the idea and the 


love of truth is a curse and not a blessing. They only come 
nearest the truth who deny its attainableness. Admit that 
truth is a riddle, a sphinx ; that is all the truth you can know. 


It is interesting ; 


it tends to culture;it gratifies a natural 
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craving of the mind to pursue inquiry ; we can have no bet- 
ter occupation than the search after truth ; but no one can 
be sure that he has it save in some relative form, either in 
his premises or in his conclusions. A philosopher has de- 
clared, in so many words, that if the Almighty should offer 
him truth in one hand and the search for it in the other, he 
would prefer the search to the truth itself. The advocates 
of the sensational philosophy, which refuses to allow of in- 
tuitions, or of absolute truth, might well use the language of 
Lessing. For them the process of inquiry has all the inter- 
est, and the results have almost none at all. Against such 
as they, may we not fitly quote the words of inspiration : 
“Ever learning and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.” 

And what an ominous black shadow is cast before, as we 
proceed to apply the principles of this philosophy to moral 
topics! There is in fact but a single brief step from the de- 
nial of necessary intellectual, to the denial of necessary moral, 
truth. If the axioms of geometry and numbers are no more 
certain than the gatherings of our experience, what deeper 
origin have the axioms of morals? If there may be worlds 
where two and two make five, and two parallel lines enclose 
a space, it is equally supposable that in such worlds also 
lying may be a virtue, and truthfulness a vice. Here, God 
encourages veracity ; might he not, according to this sen- 
sational school punish it in the planet Mercury? And no 
great degree of acuteness is needed in discovering the plausi- 
bility of such inferences, however much ingenuity must be 
expended in setting forth the premises. And the sensational 
philosophy, although taught by men of culture, and often, 
not always, of pure lives, soon has its following among the 
masses, who care only for the restraints which it weakens 
and removes. 

In truth,* the moral philosophy of Mill has no genuine 
conscience, and no sui generis quality of rightor wrong. Our 
moral judgments are not, in his view, a peculiar part of our 


* I desire to acknowledge my great indebtedness, in all this discussion 
of the Sensational Philosophy, tothe admirable works of President McCosh, 
on the Intuitions of the Mind, and the Defence of Fundamental Truth. 
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nature : it is true—but nothing more is true—that our feel- 
ings of moral approbation and disapprobation are peculiar 
feelings ; “ but so,” he immediately adds, “ we have peculiar 
feelings, created by association, every day.” He knows noth- 
ing of the special feeling of obligation which claims prece- 
dence over every other, and which impresses every other 
with its right to supremacy ; the royal faculty of the soul, 
recognized as King Dei gratia, even when its authority is dis- 
obeyed, and its place usurped by passion or selfishness. The 
instinct which flushes in the cheek of every child, the belief 
that is cherished as an inestimable jewel, by the best and 
purest of human beings, and that bows with dismay the 
foulest and the worst ; that gives the dignity of eternal truth 
to the simple thought of a child, and that vibrates, with the 
keenness of remorse and the anticipation of the worm that 
never dies, in the bosom of the guilty man ; the fine inward 
sense of the mind, discerning moral quality as the eye dis- 
cerns light ; the moral reason which at once perceives and 
distinguishes between good and evil, and which, as God's 
vicegerent in the soul, gives no account of itself to the other 
faculties ;—of this grand and noble idea, the philosophy that 
builds upon a series of sensations, knows nothing. It 
knows nothing of morality as a distinct sphere, or as a real- 
ity worthy the name. Utilitarianism. That is what it 
preaches ; not morality, but altogether a different and pretty 
much an opposite thing. Utilitarianism—a method which 
starts in sensations, and which ends in sensations—not quite 
so crude or so unsatisfactory, but sensations after all. What 
has morality to do with that? Itis excluded. Utilitarian- 
ism is a theory set up in her place. It is a culpable abuse 
of language to call it by her name. : 

Set up everything else beside this inward, unfathomed, 
unanalyzable sense of moral obligation, gather around what- 
ever mass of other feelings, collateral associations, sympathy, 
love, fear, recollections of childhood, and of past life, self-es- 
teem and desire of the esteem of others, as Mr. Mill does, 
but without this one entirely peculiar sense of right and 


wrong, the key-stone of the arch is wanting ; you have in fact 
no arch, no mental structure, no morality. Behind all other 
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restraints, the inquiring youth will still ask for this, which 
gives all their validity and efficiency to the others. Or, 
missing that, he will listen to the voice of passion, pleading 
that there is none at all, and plunging him in all the mad- 
ness of unrestrained indulgence. For such a thing as sin, 
these philosophers have no place in their systems. Their 
ideal is not lofty. You may miss it and not be vastly the 
worse. It has no mountain heights, no ringing “ Excelsior,” 
with which to inspire arduous youths for the steep ascent ; no 
sweep of glorious landscape at one’s feet; no awful summit 
above, where the pure in heart may see God. Itis a broad 
platform, but little raised above the common level of 
human aspiration. A fall from it is no catastrophe, and 
there is no special nomenclature for the fall, as there is no 
special idea involved in maintaining one’s position upon it. 
To fail of utilitarianism is a matter of regret, but it is a sin 
to fall from virtue and from God. 

And what has Natural '‘heology to expect from a school 
that questions all certain possession of truth by the mind? 
If the mind has no right to say more of anything outside of 
itself, than that it is the “ possibility of a sensation,” how can 
it inform itself in any rational way of the existence of a God ? 
If it has not inherent power to grasp truth as true; if its 
supposed original idea of Deity is not original, and does not 
come with the very nature and construction of the mind, but 
is a matter of experience, which further experience may show 
to be false ; if the very idea of cause and effect is stripped of all 
necessity, and becomes a mere inference of a fallible being of 
exceedingly limited observation, does it not follow that Nat- 
ural Theology becomes a series of guesses, exercises of men- 
tal faculties, without a particle of that character of authority 
essential to the very idea of religion? 

According to Mr. Mill, every one of our natural sciences, 
nay, the very principles and axioms on which we gather and 
pursue them, may one day be subverted, and even shown to 
be the reverse of what they are nowtous. That would have 


a very unsettling effect upon our pursuit of science; but 
bring it into the domain of theology and morals, and its 
effect is absolutely overwhelming. Concede that our most 
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fundamental ideas of Deity as infinitely just, benevolent and 
true, may be wrong; and that the future experience of men 
may just as fairly bring them to the very opposite view of the 
attributes of God. Concede, I say, the remotest possibility 
of such a reversal of the poles of morality and theology, and 
you practically abolish both, and leave us without either. 
You invade our most sacred and potent ideas of a future 
state of personal existence, and you utterly confound the 
relations between that existence and the present. 

And, it is to be remarked, that no place is provided in the 
sensational philosophy of our day for the usual argument for 
the existence of the Deity. The philosophy reaches forth 
in a thousand directions, and cherishes the most ambitious 
plans of induction, analysis, and generalization, among hith- 
erto intractable and subtle regions of fact. But the deadly 
vapors of atheism hang around it. Its chief teacher was an 
avowed atheist, and his philosophy is proudly set forth as 
the last achievement of the human mind in casting off the 
trammels of religious faith. 

3ut even in the founder’s own person, the religious instinct 
has already had its ample revenge. He was compelled to 
recognize the craving of the mind for some kind of religion. 
The last act of the positive philosophy, which was to do away 
with all religion, is to frame a new religion. And that act is 
admitted to be a farce, by Comte’s own followers. The human 
race is to be the object of the worship of man, the “ Grand 
Etre” of the new religion. That which craves an object of 
worship, is to satisfy its cravings by worshiping the craving 
subject. Collective humanity, “the continuous resultant of all 
the forces capable of voluntarily concurring in the universal per- 
fecting of the world”—there is the object to which childhood, 
and youth, and hoary age; to which the’ sorrowing and the 
bereaved ; all those that labor and are heavy laden; those 
that through lifetime are in bondage from fear of death ; 


vat oe) 


those that toil from dawn to night under the weary burdens 


of life—to this dim chimera of a diseased brain must they 
direct their prayers. Nine sacraments, a priesthood, and 
daily hours of devotion were prescribed. Liberty of opinion 
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there was to be none. These new philosophers are as intol- 
erant as old popes and fanatics. Private adoration besides 
was to be addressed to some woman, living or dead, to one’s 
wife, or sister, or mother; or to some historical personage, 
who was to be viewed as our guardian angel. 

Thus, in the very sphere in which Positivism was to show 
its all-sufficiency, it has shown itself merely ridiculous. Some 
of the most distinguished followers of Comte join in the laugh 
against his religious scheme. He complained of his British 
followers that they would not contribute to the beggarly 
support of the religious ceremonial which was kept up in 
Paris. A trace of madness is not unreasonably suspected in 
this development of his system, the whole of which, however, 
shows the workings of a great but morbid intellect. It is 
known as a historical fact that Comte, in the opening of his 
career, had a severe attack of brain fever, terminating in 
temporary insanity. In 1827, according to De Tocqueville, 
he attempted self-murder, by throwing himself into the Seine. 
He was rescued by a policeman, to whom thus the world is 
indebted for the light of the Positive Philosophy. 

Yet Mr. Mill, while scorning to accept his master’s religious 
views and observances, proves how widely astray the sensa- 
tional philosophy has led him, by talking of a religion without 
belief in a God, which may rival, in its ascendency over the 
human mind, all other systems, 

The man who thinks two and two may make five somewhere 
else in the universe, is the very man to believe that some time a 
religion may exist without a God. Nor is there anything in 
his philosophical system to prevent him from going a step 
further, and conceiving a religion in which the Prince of 
Darkness takes the place of Deity, as the actual and rightful 
Lord of the universe. Such a result of the sensational phi- 
losophy was anticipated in Byron’s Manfred, where Satan is 
made to say: 


‘“ He who bows not to God, hath bowed to me,” 


Permit me to relieve the tedium of an abstract discourse 
by some lines, in a different vein, from Blackwood, in which 
the peculiarities of Mr. Mill's philosophy are hit off in a very 
humorous and effective manner : 
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His system by some very shallow is reckoned ; 
Three facts, or three fancies, fill up his cast ; 
SENSATION comes first, RECOLLECTION is second, } 
And then Expectation, the third and the last. 
We /ee/ something present 
That’s painful or pleasant— 
We repeat or recall it by memory’s skill ; 
What happened before, 
We look for once more— 
And that’s the whole Soul of the great Stuart Mill. 


At a glimpse of things real we never arrive, 
Nor at any fixed truth that we try to explore ; 
world two and two may make five, 


In some different 
em to say they make four. 


Though appearances here s 
Our mental formation 
Has small operation ; 

The mind, if we have one, is passive and still. 
We are ruled by our senses 
Through all our three tenses— 

Past, present and future, says great Stuart Mill. 


What we never have witnessed, we can not conceive ; 
What we can not conceive must a nullity be ; 
In a God or a Devil can any believe, 
When the one or the other they don’t feel or see? 
A future existence 
Had best kept its distance 
Till there’s ocular proof that the thing’s a true bill. 
Any childish emotion 
Of faith and devotion 
Is fully explained by the great Stuart Mill. 


Three different stages of changing opinion 
Are traveled by men in this planet of ours ; 
In the first, Superstition exerts its dominion ; 
In the next, metaphysical forces and powers. 
When these two are passed, 
Comes the best and the last— 
Comte’s positive laws every purpose fulfill ; 
But about the Great Cause, 
That founded those Laws, 
There’s nothing in Comte, and as little in Mill. 


. 


Yet without any God a religion may be, 

Which in priesthood and power with its rivals may cope ; 
Which in dead men and women may Deities see, 

And have Comte for its prophet, and Mill for its pope ; 
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But what's called Right and Wrong, 
Is just an old song ; 
Nor tell me of Duty, Good Actions, or III ; 
Being useful or not, 
Determines the lot ; 
So Bentham found out, and so thinks Stuart Mill. 


Now, let all men have freedom to speak and to write, 
And let others who differ stand up for the truth ; 
But I think we should pause as to those we invite 
To make laws for the land, or to train up our youth. 
To the helpless and young, 
You do a great wrong, 
To give them a teacher, false views to instill ; 
And I won't by your leave 
Pin my faith to the sleeve 
Of so godless a guide as the system of Mill. 

That the sensational and associational school, just referred 
to, is not necessarily materialist, may be admitted, in view, 
especially of the case of J. F. Herbart, who joined with the 
associational theory an ultra-spiritualism. But he is a nota- 
ble exception. There is nothing in the limitation of human 
knowledge by Positivism at all necessarily involving the doc- 
trine of materialism. And yet Comte was an outspoken ma- 
terialist. And the sensational and associational school show, 
as a whole, a very decided leaning towards blank materialism. 
The truth is, most of them have come to the study of mind 
fresh from earnest inquiry into the physical sciences, or with 
minds saturated with the popular interest in physical inquiry: 
The phenomena of mind are regarded in the light of material 
objects with which the eye has grown familiar. In the im- 
pulse given by the physical sciences to the student, the facts 
of the mind’s experience are swept along as parts of the 
same current, and are to be explained and classified accord- 
ing to the same principles. 

From whatever direction men approach the study of the 
mind, if they once deny to it its prerogatives as a knowing 
being, as having original and fundamental laws, powers and 
principles which the external world can not give, because it 
never had them to give ; if once they cheapen the rights and 


dignities of the mind, they are on the high road to mate- 
rialism. 
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But it is to be noted that the materialism of our day is 
quite another thing from the crude speculations of the past. 
The devotees of materialist science have pushed their inves- 
tigations into the dimmest and least explored of all regions 
of inquiry. They have traced the growth of the material 
body from the single cell to the perfectly developed individ- 
ual. They have applied their tests to the whole nervous sys- 
tem, the ganglia and the brain. They have surprised and in- 
structed their fellow men by the keenness of their analysis, 
the wide sweep of their inquiries, and the rich additions they 
have made to the domain of physiology. They have re- 
vealed hitherto unsuspected and marvelous relations between 
the body and its occupant, the soul. Subtle movements of the 
mind and habits of pure thought, they have found unmistak- 
ably reflected in the condition and the changes of the nerve- 
material of the human body. So that the conclusion is fairly 
indicated, that no mental movement takes place without a 
corresponding change in the bodily organism. The very 
matter of the brain of a cultivated person is different from 
that of the ignorant ; it has changed and developed with the 
changing mind. 

But when we are asked to believe that the changing ma- 
terial of the brain actually is the changing mind; that thought 
is a secretion of the brain, that feeling, knowledge and will 
are mere nervous excitements, we stand amazed at the im- 
mensity of the demand, the vastness of the logical non sequi- 
tur. ‘That mind and matter are closely related to each other, 
are intimately interwoven in the subtlest connection, are old- 
established truths. But that mind is matter, is no more true 
than that the face is the character, because character so in- 
fallibly writes itself upon the countenance, sculptures the fea- 
tures, and dominates all those subtle details called, in one 
word, the expression. 

Let these patient and keen-sighted analysts of the subtler 
phenomena of the nervous system continue their inquiries ; 
let them multiply the powers of their microscopes and the 
delicacy of their neurometers. Science will gratefully recog- 
nize their services in their own sphere. But they are only 


physiologists not psychologists. Their subtlest facts have 
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nothing in them in the slightest degree akin to consciousness. 
They no more reach consciousness than the biologist with 
his cells reaches life. As well pile up an immense brush- 
heap and attempt to pursuade the by-standers that you have 
made afire. They have seen a fire and they know better. A 
pile of inflammable material is indispensable to a fire, but 
fire it is not. 

Matter and mind go together in this world, but sift matter 
to the bottom, and conscious thought will not be there. Con- 
scious thought is sifting matter : that the materialist inquirer 
himself knows; where is matter found sifting and testing 
and analyzing conscious thought? The mind knows it- 
self as knowing and thinking; it does not know itself as brain. 
If the brain be a knowing, conscious agent; in a word, the 
mind—why does it not know itself as what it is—brain? If 
the mind is mistaken in knowing itself as an entirely pecu- 
liar, self-conscious, knowing agent; if it is in error, in not 
knowing itself as brain, then it must surrender that which it 
truly knows, if it knows at all, and exchange it for that which 
it only guesses. But if the mind can not trust its own af- 
firmations, how can it trust its guesses? What it does not 
in the slightest degree know, by consciousness, of its own 
being, can not be thrust upon it by any indirect process. 
The only possible way in which we can know that the mind 
is brain, nerves, or nervous fluid, is by being conscious of it, 
and the very revolt of the consciousness in the attempt or ex- 
periment at being conscious of anything material, is irrefraga- 
ble testimony against such an assumption. No more than I can 
make myself conscious of this hand as part of my mental be- 
ing, can I make myself conscious of the subtlest nerve cells, 
or nervous fluids as part of that being. Consciousness, 
knowledge, thought, and the J that thinks, knows and rea- 
sons, are, so far as they consciously are at all, utterly swi 
generis. There is notbing like them in all the earth. Every- 
thing else is set over against them. To break up this radi- 
cal distinction is to confound everything and make a mere 
mockery of the knowing power. 

The irreligious and atheistic tendencies of materialism are 
too powerful and notorious to need special mention. There 
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has always been a recognized affinity between religion which 
teaches the being of a spiritual God, the maker of man in his 
own image, and a spiritual philosophy. Theology and phil- 
osophy in this regard are sister sciences. While the system 
that, Sadducee-like, denies spirit, almost necessarily denies 
God, immortality and religion, and lends itself most readily 
to the ruder and grosser forms of attack upon the religious 
beliefs of men. 

Singular exceptions to this tendency have not been want- 
ing. It is claimed that Hobbes was a sincere believer; yet 
he taught that God must necessarily be body, really some- 
thing extended. F. A. Lange, son of the renowned Bible 
Commentator, has recently written a history of materialism, 
describing its progress, as his German critics say, “from a 
thoroughly religious point of view.” In one of the most 
characteristic of his declarations, Sir William Hamilton 
says: “I donot mean to assert that all materialists deny, 
or actually disbelieve a God. For, in many cases, this 
would be at once an unmerited compliment to their reason- 
ing and an unmerited reproach to their faith.” But what he 
does assert is, that the doctrine of the materialist not only 
affords no basis on which to rest any argument for a God, 
but, on the contrary, would positively warrant the atheist in 
denying his existence. 

And what room is there for the immortality of a being 
wholly matter? If thought is only a function of the brain, 
where is thought when the brain is disorganized, decayed ; 
ashes and dust? Whither has fled the sublime power of 
reason, imagination and will, when the nervous organism with 
which they are identified yields to the inevitable mandate of 
death, and lies a heap of mouldering ruins? If the soul 
is nothing but matter, how can it soar when the matter of 
which it is composed sinks in dissolution? You bury the 
soul when you bury what you call the body. The grave has 
closed over all the thinking faculty you ever had. Death is 
an eternal sleep. Eternity and judgment, heaven and hell, 
—what room for these in the materialist’s theories ? 


A painful spectacle is now beheld, in the incessant activ- 
ity of a whole school of accomplished thinkers and investi- 
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gators in the interest of materialism, who combine, to a de- 
gree hitherto unknown, the most eminent qualities of men of 
science and of popular writers. The daily and weekly press, 
the monthly and quarterly periodicals, are more largely oc- 
cupied with statements and discussions of their principles, 
than with any other topic of scientific interest. They may 
be said to have the ear of the public, both educated and un- 
educated, as no class of scientific men ever before have bad. 
In the judgment of many, this is not only a painful, but a por- 
tentous phenomenon. It is accepted as augury of the near 
approach of an era of materialism, in which the influence of 
the spiritual philosophy and of all the departments of thought 
and belief connected with it, will be practically overthrown. 

The schools of Mill, and Herbert Spencer, and Bain, and 
Lewes, in intellectual philosophy ; of Buckle in sociology, and 
of Tyndall, and Huxley, and Darwin in physical science, are, 
without doubt, powerfully co-working, whether with con- 
scious purpose or not, for the establishment of a refined and 
elevated, but genuine materialism, involving all the evil con- 
sequences, in the fields of psychology, morals and religion, 
which we have learned to expect from that system. Even 
when materialism is not positively inculcated, all spiritual 
sauses are systematically ignored, and the all-sufficiency of 
physical elements and principles taken for granted, with su- 
preme assurance. No gap is left in their speculations, for 
the appearance of any other agency. Matter, brain, nerves, 
organism, protoplasm, material surroundings, climate, soil, 
topography—these are enough to build up such a world as 
ours. And as the spiritual in man is overlooked, and the 
animal part emphasized, what wonder that man’s physical 
relations to the lower order of animals become more promi- 
nent and characteristic? We behold men devoting their 
lives to tracing the physical relations of man downward to 
the lowest type of animal life ; and as they come back from 
the dark and slimy depths of their investigations, announcing, 
with a complacent smile, the flattering discovery of man’s 
lineal descent from something less highly organized than an 
oyster, passing through I know not how many generations 
of monkeys, apes, baboons, chimpanzees, gorillas, and lemurs, 
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by the way, and natural science decks itself with honorable 
laurels, and blows ever so many and so noisy trumpets over 
this its latest and most comprehensive discovery! 

And why not go a step further, and make the generaliza- 
tion yet more comprehensive, by breaking down the barrier 
between animal and vegetable life? why not include inor- 
ganic as well as organic forms and forces? Why rotlink me 
with the crystal as well as with the oyster ? It would be just 
as reasonable to call life electricity or chemical affinity, as 
to call mind a secretion of the brain ; and as for the matter 
of instinctive prejudice, I had about as soon be told that my 
nature originated in the crystallizing forces of the rock as in 
the soulless oyster that clings to it. 

Or what, indeed, matters my origin to me, if only blind 
material law is the arbiter of my destiny; if material law is 
enthroned over my free-will and above the free-will of God 
himself ; if material law is indeed the ultimate and supreme 
and only ruler of the universe? Ifno room is left for mira- 
cles, for the fact of a revelation, for real answers to prayer 
or for a personal God, is science or the world, or life, of any 
great consequence to me? 

I think we are not wholly brain, 
Not only cunning casts in clay ; 

Let science prove we are, and then 

What matters science unto men ? 

It is incumbent on the friends of the spiritual philosophy 
that they thoroughly understand this new birth of material- 
ism ; that they challenge its pretensions, and pierce the mask 
of its arrogance ; that they resist the advance of its serried 
columns upon the citadel of truth, where morality, and the- 
ology, and religion, and the Bible, and Christianity are en- 
trenched ; and save those threatened foundations in the human 
mind, on which rests the very possibility of religion and of 
virtue. 

The materialist philosophy has run its course and borne its 
fruits conspicuously, as it is the nature of so outward and 
concrete a system to do. It is something which can not be 
confined to a narrow circle of adherents, but rapidly and 
surely makes its way through the masses of society. France 
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has been especially famous for its schools of sensational and 
material philosophy. And the prevailing religious belief of 
France is such a materialized form of Christianity, that it 
can furnish no effective defense against materialism in phi- 
losophy. It has no power to tone up the mind of the masses 
against the demoralizing tendencies of the system. And the 
marvelous literary ability with which materialism and sen- 
sationalism were commended to the French people in the last 
century—the wit, the sarcasm, the invective, the argument, 
the appeals to common-sense, and the splendid learning of 
the Encyclopzedists, Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, Condillac, 
Helvetius, saturating the minds of the people with their doc- 
trines, furnished the necessary mental atmosphere for the Rev- 
olution of 1789 and its excesses ; just asthe positive, rather than 
negative, philosophy of Comte, in our day, educated men, on 
the one hand, to accept the hollow material glories and the 
fatalistic pleas of the Empire ; and on the other hand, when 
the Empire collapsed, to deny all moral restraint, and to war 
against all divine order in the State. Voltaire, the Goddess 
of Reason and the Revolution of 1789: Comte, the Worship 
of Humanity, and the Commune of 1871. These are not 
merely chronological ; they are logical coincidences, full of 
instruction and warning. 

If there is a breakwater against the influence and tendencies 
of such a philosophy, I believe it is to be found in the Prot- 
estant Christian Colleges of America. Free America, the 
off-spring of a Protestant spiritual Christianity, divorced 
from materialist forms, and hierarchies, and political depen- 
dencies, holding to a spiritual God, a spiritual worship, and 
a spiritual morality, is thickly sown with institutions of learn- 
ing, many of them of humble pretensions otherwise, but al- 
most every one of them honorable as the direct offspring of 
the purpose to maintain and perpetuate a spiritual religion 
and philosophy in the land. I rejoice, with trembling, that I 
am called to fill the place of all others most directly con- 
nected with this exalted purpose, in a College eminent for the 
abundance and the power of the spiritual influences which it 
has exerted, and still continues to exert. I rejoice that the 
name of its most distinguished alumnus, distinguished 
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exactly for the degree and quality of the spiritual influence 
he exerted, is connected with the Professorship. Although he 
would not have wished to be called a metaphysician, the ex- 
alted character of Albert Barnes presented, in rarest combina- 
tion, the very elements which are most necessary to a sound 
spiritual philosophy. The clearness, the simplicity, the 
crystal purity of his motives; his love of the truth for truth’s 
sake ; his fidelity to his principles amid years of prejudice and 
obloquy, borne without a trace of fanaticism; his recog- 
nition of, and respect for, the great intuitive convictions of the 
mind, which he would rather leave wrapped in mystery, than 
sacrifice or compromise in the slightest degree by attempted 
explanation ; his reverent and candid acceptance of the facts 
of revelation; his cool and sober judgment, unaffected by 
plausible and illusory speculations ; his independence of human 
authority, and his zeal for freedom of thought ; his marvel- 
ous inborn sagacity, or genius, which put him in such direct 
and familiar contact with the common thoughts and the com- 
mon wants of Christendom ; in a word, the supremacy in his 
nature of that common-sense, which is the very essence of the 
spiritual philosophy, makes it eminently congruous and proper 
that his name should be associated with the Chair where such 
a philosophy is to be taught. If ever the incumbent of this 
professorship should be tempted to flights of vain ideal- 
ism, or down the dreary, cavernous track of a hard fatalism, 
or into any by-road aside from the plain but heavenward- 
pointing path of the common, universal and necessary intel- 
lectual and moral convictions of men, and declarations of con- 
sciousness, the precious name, the unblemished reputation, 
the world-wide usefulness of Albert Barnes will act as the 
most powerful conservative influence which you, Gentlemen of 
the Trustees of Hamilton College, could affix to the office. 
Were I to attempt to give an estimate of the bearings of a 
true philosophy upon religion, I could not do better than 
repeat some of his own words, uttered here a full generation 
ago, when in the glory of his opening career, and the spiritual 
beauty of his youth, he came back, at the invitation of the 


Alumni Association, to deliver the annual address, as his suc- 
cessor in the pastoral office will do to-morrow. It was in his 
39 
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address of July 28, 1836, that he declared the skepticism of 
science to be “as unphilosophical as it was contrary to the 
spirit of true religion.” “True science,” he said, “has not one 
word to say in favor of atheism or skepticism. There is not 
one star of all the heavenly hosts that responds to the feelings 
of the skeptic and the atheist; nor one insect, nor the petal 
of one flower, that does not contradict their feelings, and re- 
buke the spirit with which they look at the works of God.” 

And, again, in an address delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, of Yale College, in 1840, he quotes from Lord 
Bacon’s Essays a passage which deserves to be commended to 
the busy investigators of nature in our age: “A little phi- 
losophy inclineth a man to atheism ; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion ; for while the mind of 
man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes 
rest in them and go no farther; but when it beholdeth the 
chain of them confederate and linked together, it must needs 
fly to Providence and Deity.” 

An awakened ardor, an enthusiasm for the spiritual philo- 
sophy, is something greatly to be coveted in the experience of 
the American student. The even balance of that philosophy 
between extremes, its unwillingness, in the interest of specula- 
tion, unjustly to deny the reality of either of the poles of 
thought, matter or mind, God or man, subject or object; its 
adherence to the firm ground of consciousness, and its refusal 
to try Icarian flights upon the frail wings of the idea, seem 
unfavorable to enthusiasm in its votaries. But that there is 
nothing in this philosophy calculated to call forth the ardor, 
the devotion, and the whole-souled pursuit of our generous 
youth, we deny. 

It is the philosophy which rescues from the mire of utili- 
tarianism the jewels of eternal and immutable morality ; which 
boldly maintains the freedom of the will as a simple fact of 
consciousness, not to be shaken by the mystery of the fact or 
the sophistry of its opponents ; which challenges the claim of 
material law to the supremacy of the universe, and which, 


rising through the free-will and moral sense of man, grasps 
at the idea of an infinite free-will that rules the world with 
infinite justice and wisdom. 
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It is the philosophy which lights up the world with the 
glow and glory of a supreme intelligence, instead of leav- 
ing it the dreary domain of blind forces and material laws 
and processes of thought; which points to a personal, immor- 
tal existence of the soul after death, instead of down a yawn- 
ing abyss of dissolution ; which directs the soul to trace its 
origin beyond the stars instead of grovelling beneath the 
ape and the oyster. 

It is the philosophy which upholds the reality of knowl- 
edge, which honors the mind’s own profound inward sense 
of truth, as neither cheating nor being cheated, but as grasp- 
ing the very pillars of the universe ; which, standing at the 
threshold of the intellect, accepts the simple assertion, I 
THINK, as an axiom of personal spiritual existence, and as es- 
tablishing a difference between mind and matter, broader than 
thought can grasp or measure, as stamping the soul with a 
royal preéminence—an incomparable superiority over nature, 
and over every other known form of life. 

It is the philosophy which teaches that the mind is not 
launched into the world in a kind of destitute, pitiable orphan- 
age, a mere beggar for the truth, waiting, like Lazarus, for the 
crumbs of doubtful nourishment that fall from the sumptuous 
table of the sensations or the material world; a mere sheet of 
white paper, a blank canvas, a mirror passively receiving all 
its value from the impressions of the external world; but a 
being grandly endowed with intuitive principles, perceptions, 
laws, rules and properties; possessions not the gift of expe- 
rience, but necessary to the commencement of all experience ; 
not given by any principles of reasoning, but fundamental to 
every process of reasoning; incapable of demonstration from 
their extreme evidence and inherent clearness; necessary to 
be accepted, because they are acts of the clearest, purest, pro- 
foundest reason ; not supported by other truths, but bearing 
up others, and though without support of their own, seen to 
be firmest, and most secure of all; truths higher than sense, 


deeper than logic, earlier than education, original to our nature, 
implanted there by the Creator, and partaking of his self- 
existence and his might, a never-ceasing witness of his wis- 
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dom, providence, and beneficence in the plan of our intelli- 
gent being. 

It is the philosophy which leads her followers along the 
celestial pathway, until, without marking the precise point of 
transition, without fear or sense of contradiction, she has 
handed them over to Faith; as if graduating them from her 
own honorable but subordinate course, into the university of 
truth. The philosophy which, so far from seeing in the objects 
of faith, such as the Infinite, the Absolute, the First Cause, 
the Personal Creator, antagonisms to herself, and interferences 
with her full development, welcomes them as foundation 
truths, as the very guarantee of her own first principles, as 
the only light in which she can see light, as her very vital at- 
mosphere, the ground and reason of her own being and of 
that of all the round of objects with which she is conversant. 
Such a philosophy indeed has none of the false charms that 
appeal to the unbalanced imagination, but as an object of the 
pursuit of the earnest, generous-souled student, it is as much 
to be preferred as the starry heavens, populous with worlds, 
to the gorgeous but unsubstantial vapors that sometimes hang 
for a little season around the rising and the setting sun. 

Who here loves his country, and would stay it on its downward 
career of luxurious materialism, and godless utilitarian science, 
and gross, unthinking, self-aggrandizing, partisan politics ; who 
would save our great cities from the practical atheism and 
dominant dissipation and organized violence that, like voleano 
fires, swell and rage in pent-up wrath until they burst forth 
with a convulsion that startles the world? who would rescue 
from the scorching, withering blast of a base materialism, the 
modesty, the delicacy, the refinement, the womanhood of our 
women? who would see our American scholars inspired by- 
the true philosophic spirit to greatness of soul, and to noble- 
ness of aim—in the language of the master Plato himself, 
taking no part, even unobserved, in any meanness? Who 
would see their moral natures invigorated by healthful, honor- 
able views of truth, and virtue, and duty ; their religious na- 
tures justified, developed and harmonized with the claims 
of right reason and culture? who would see installed at the 
fountains of influence—in the law, in the pulpit, the press and 
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the academy—the most powerful ally of Christianity, of sound 
morals and of true science in every department? For him no 
degree of interest can be too ardent, no devotion too deep, no 
welcome too hearty, to any and every opportunity he may en- 
joy of pursuing and mastering the Spiritual Philosophy as a 
student, and of fostering and perpetuating to latest genera- 
tions, the institutions in which it is faithfully upheld. 


Art. VII.—THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. 
EXAMINED PARTICULARLY IN REGARD rO ITS ORIGIN AND ITS AUTHOR.* 
By Dr. K. Wiese.er, Prof. of Theology in Greifswald. 
Translated by Rev. Howarp Kinespury, Newark, Ohio. 

The Apostolic Fathers, among whom the author of our 
Epistle is usually reckoned, engross our interest not simply 
on account of their particular contents, but chiefly because 
they belong to the end of the first, or the beginning of the 
second century—to a period, therefore, from which compara- 
tively few written sources are extant that instruct us con- 
cerning the condition of Christianity at that time, and its 
relations to our Biblical Canon. Our Epistle has, therefore, 
recently, for various reasons, been the subject of a more care- 
ful examination, and we must acknowledge our gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Miller, who was peculiarly prepared for such an effort 
by his writings on Philo of Alexandria, for producing in the 
Commentary mentioned below a work on the whole so deep 
and thorough. 

The introduction preceding the explanations—after which 
comes the complete Greek text of our Epistle, as it is estab- 
lished in the Commentary—embraces (§ f-30) examinations 
in regard to 1, the category of the Epistle; 2, its object, 
contents, and divisions ; 3, its readers ; 4, its author, and the 


time of its composition; 5, the sources of the text, and, 


* With special reference to the recent commentary by J. G. Miiller, Ex- 
planation of the Epistle of Barnabas. An Appendix to Dr. Wette’s Exe- 
getical Handbook of the New Testament, 1869. Translated from the 
Jahrbiiche d. The Hogter. 
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finally, 6, the critical principles observed in establishing the 
text. 

The author, speaking in $1 of the category of our Epistle, 
shows that even in the earliest days a consciousness existed 
in the church of the difference between it and the canonical 
writings, with the exception, perhaps, of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who really attributed it to the New Testament Barnabas, 
whom he characterizes as an Apostle. Having regard to this 
ancient ecclesiastical distinction, Muller quite properly will 
not consent to have our Epistle reckoned in any way in the 
New Testament Canon, and, therefore, he disapproves of the 
descriptive terms used by Muralt and Hilgenfeld in their 
edition of the Apostolic Fathers. The same consideration 
has led him to add to the title the expression that his Com- 
mentary is an Appendix to DeWette’s Exegetical Handbook 
of the New Testament; both works, further, being issued by 
the same publisher. Recently, and before Miiller, Hefele 
und Dressel in particular have done good service in explain- 
ing our Epistle. The same may be said with reference to 
the text of Dressel, who has compared anew several manu- 
scripts, and thatof Weizsiicker, Volkmar, Hilgenfeld, and the 
author, which last have had particular regard to the Codex 
Sinaiticus. The affirmation of Hilgenfeld that the last 
named manuscript was written no earlier than the 6th Cen- 
tury, Miller has thoroughly (p. 25 ff.) refuted. The usual 
chapters of the Epistle he has retained, and divided into 
paragraphs, in accordance with which, for brevity’s sake, we 
shall make our citations in what follows. 

We agree entirely with Miller in believing that the well- 
known Barnabas is not to be thought of as the author of the 
Epistle, and that it was attributed to him by Clement of Alex- 
andria, on account of its allegorical Alexandrian character ; 
as the Epistle to the Hebrews, the loftier model of ours, was 
there no longer ascribed to Barnabas, but—and that merely 
out of regard to its contents—to the Apostle Paul. In this 
connection the fact is properly made prominent, that our 
Epistle is not to be reckoned among the spurious composi- 


tions, since its author nowhere mentions himself as Barnabas, 
but simply as a teacher of Christians and of the readers of 
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the Epistle: Cap. 1, §§ 3,8; Cap. 4, §§ 1,9. From the ad- 
duced passages, particularly from the whole of the first 
chapter, where he brings to view his personal presence with 
his readers, as well as from the ninth chapter toward the 
close, it is at once plain that the author addressed his Epistle 
to a particular, local congregation, (or at most to a few par- 
ticular, local congregations). The term “Catholic,” which 
Origen gives to our Epistle, does not prove its universal or even 
encyclical character, but only that it was read in general or 
catholic Christendom, It seems to us with others, on account 
of its Alexandrian character, to be addressed to Alexandrian 
Christians, finding, as it certainly did find, peculiar sympathy 
in the Alexandrian Fathers, Clement and Origen. Its author 
was a Gentile Christian, and its readers were mixed Chris- 
tians, formerly both Jews and Gentiles, as is Miiller’s opinion. 
Decisive enough in this respect are the passages adduced by 
him (p. 13), in accordance with which both author and read- 
ers are described as formerly idolaters, Cap. 16, § 7 (ef. § 4 
and further on), Cap. 14, § 5; and as proselytes, Cap. 3, § 6, 
in case they wished to depend on the Jewish law ; while the 
same thing is proved whenever warnings are uttered against 
particular heathenish vices. Not less indicative of the char- 


acter of our Epistle is the otherwise interesting passage, Cap. 


9, where are the proofs that circumcision is abrogated for 
Christians, that practice being referred directly to the instruc- 
tion of a wicked angel,* § 4, inasmuch as it was found among 
idolaters, particularly the Egyptians. There is little probability 
that one who was born a Jew would have referred the sacred 
seal of the covenant to such an origin. Then if Abraham, 
according to Cap. 9, $$ 7, 8, on introducing circumcision with 
his “318” servants, whom, according to Gen. xvii. 27, xiv. 14, he 
circumcised, is supposed to have foretold the Cross of Christ, 
since the Greek letters 77, i.e. Jesus, and 1, i.e. a cross, repre- 
sent numerically the sum 318 ; then both author and readers 
must have spoken Greek, and have had the Greek and not 
the Hebrew Bible for their basis. The Greeks, especially 





out is to be considered as the work of a wicked angel, in opposition to 
which he himself rightly remarks, Cap. 2, § 6, that the Old Testament sac- 
rifices are to be regarded as introduced by men. (av Spmnomoinrop.) 
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their philosophers, were familiar earlier than the Jews with 
the allegorical method of interpreting their writings, particu- 
larly the mythological passages ; and it was among them that 
Philo learned it. Heathen also, especially Neoplatonists 
and Neopythagorists, to say nothing of the Gentile Chris- 
tians in Alexandria, busied themselves at that time with the 
Greek Bible. It is particularly appropriate to Alexandrian 
readers, that, throughout almost the whole of the Epistle, 
the negative as well as the positive abrogation of Jewish 
customs in Christianity is shown, and in the twelfth chapter 
the fact is made prominent that the Messiah is not only the 
Son of David, but also the Son of God, when it seems there 
were some (Cap. 4, § 6) who said that the Jewish Covenant 
is likewise the Christian Covenant; and that, on the other 
hand, in opposition to the Docetists, the Incarnation of the 
Son of God is emphasized, and his resurrection as well as 
that of his followers (Caps. 5,6, and 7). For these charac- 
teristics point, on the one hand, to the presence of Jews, and 
on the other to a spiritual philosophy, both of which pre- 
cisely existed in Alexandria. Finally the many variations in 
the Jewish customs, mentioned in the seventh and eighth 
chapters, in respect to the sin-offering on the Day of Atone- 
ment, and the red heifer, which have generally been regarded 
as errors, although they can be partially proved by good 
vouchers, can be easily explained on the supposition that 
here, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, reference is had to 
the Temple ritual in Leontopolis. It accords with this, that, 
according to the scholarly showing of Miiller, on Cap. 7, § 8, 
for instance, the repulsive insulting of the seape-goat on the 
Day of Atonement was laid to the charge of Alexandrian 
Jews particularly. 

Recently our Epistle has been handled with reference to 
the question of the Gospels and the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament. The chief points of the atoning end of Jesus’ life 
are in this connection tolerably fully brought forward—that 
he drank vinegar and gall on the cross; was mocked by 
his foes ; was pierced ; that on a Sunday, which hence is 
solemnized instead of the Sabbath by the Christians, he 
rose from the dead, and then ascended to Heaven; from 
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whence he shall come again in bodily form to judgmerit and 
to bless his followers (Caps. 7 and 15). In Cap. 15, § 9, as 
Miiller clearly proves, there is no contradiction with our ca- 
nonical gospels, as is the case when the ¢v7) is construed 
with the avéfn eis ovpavous, so that the idea would be 
expressed that Jesus rose from the dead on Sunday, and on 
Sunday, whether the same or a later one, ascended to heaven; 
in which case the acts of resurrection and ascension, as hav- 
ing happened on the same day, would surely, if only for 
the sake of clearness, have been joined together by ré-xad 
Rather should it be explained: Therefore, also, (because 
namely, God intends to make the beginning” of the eighth day 
the beginning of another world) we celebrate the eighth day 
(Sunday) in gladness, upon which a/so («ai ) Jesus rose from 
the dead (this is the second reason for the Christian celebra- 
tion of Sunday), and after he had appeared, he ascended into 
heaven.” The last clause respecting the ascension of Jesus 
is not intended to give a reason for the Christian celebra- 
tion of Sunday, but to emphasize the fact that after he had 
appeared alive, he did not again fall a prey to death, but 
ascended to heaven. By means of this added clause, Christ’s 
resurrection from the dead is meant to be characterized, not 
as the awakening of other dead persons mentioned in the 
Bible narrative, who again suffered death, but, as was in 
keeping with his nature, as a resurrection ending with the 
ascension : since over the Son of God awaked from the dead 
according to Paul also (Rom. vi, 9) death hath no more do- 
minion ; and in just this sense Paul (Col. i, 18; 1 Cor. xv, 
93. cf. Rev. i, 5) calls him azpwroronos éux t@v venpwr. 
The author of our Epistle means to say: We Christians cel- 
ebrate the eighth day or Sunday in joy (¢15 euppoovrvnr), be- 
cause on the one hand it is the beginning of the eighth mil- 
lennium, or beginning of the new world, is which mortality 


is swallowed up of life, and on the other hand it is the day 


* The overthrow of all things (xarawavoéas Ta navTa 8 placed here 
in our Epistle at the close of the millenial reign of Christ or World-Sabbath, 
as the introduction of the new order of the world, as in Rev. xx; 11, ff I: the 
same way the author of the 4th Book of Ezra, 7, 30, places it at the close of 
Messiah’s reign of 400 years on earth. and before the beginning of the new 
world ; only that the Messiah in this case succumbs to death with everything 
else, whereas, according to our author. Christ, as the Living One, consigns all 


things to de ith, in ordet to raise them ip anew 
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of the resurrection of the Lord from the dead, as one who 
then once for all overcame death and ascended into heaven, 
and who, the Living One in heaven, shall at length permit 
us to share in his eternal life. The Christian would not spend 
the eighth day in gladness, if Christ, after his resurrection, 
had again succumbed to death. This old Apostolic funda- 
mental view occurs in many instances in the Epistle, es- 
pecially chapters 5 and 12 (ef. also 1 Tim. iii., 16.) A cer- 
tain independence of the last clause concerning the ascen- 
sion of Jesus is further indicated by the fact, as Miiller 
shows (with whom, however, we can not agree in regard to 
Luke ix, 51), that otherwise our Epistle would contradict 
the well-known Gospel tradition, and also the Gospel of 
Matthew, which, existing already unquestionably in its Greek 
form, has in any case been made use of by the Author. 

We turn now to Cap. 4, § 14, where the words of the Gos- 
pel of Matthew xxii, 14 (xx, 16): zoAAol nAnroi Odivor de 
éxexrot, are introduced with the formula of quotation: ws 
véypantat. §$o long as we possessed only the Latin transla- 
tion of these words, sicut scriptum est, they were reason- 
ably held to be a mere addition of the translator ; but, since 
the discovery of the Sinaitic manuscript, their genuineness 
van no longer be questioned. If therefore, as Miiller has re- 
cently decidedly proved, and as it was before not doubted,* 
our attention is directed by these words, not to the 4th 
Book of Ezra, but to the Gospel of Matthew, particularly as 
is the passages throughout are not alike, and the word creati 
demanded in the passage in Ezra, and on the other hand the 
word A7rT0? is demanded by the connection in Matthew ; then 
this Gospel is not only already made use of in our Epistle, but 
also, on account of the use of the same formula of quotation, is 
considered equally with the Old Testament as the sacred Serip- 
tures. It is a singular mark of historico-critical prejudice, 
that certain recent writers believe that the anti-Jewish, 
Pauline Christian who composed the Epistle of Barnabas, 
could cite with the formula: xaS@: yéypanrat, the 4th 


* See also my treatise in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1870, H. 2: Das vierte 
Buch Ezra, p. 289 ff, Against Volkmar concerning ao ryAs pouaias Bar- 
nab. 5, ef. Riggenbach, die Zengnisse fiir das Evangel. Jobannis, p. 90. 
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Book of Ezra, which was almost contemporaneous, and phar- 
isaic and judaistic in its character, but could not thus cite 
the canonical Gospel of Matthew, which was older by a few 
decades. We remark in this connection still further, that 
in the Epistle of Barnabas in which so many Scripture pas- 
sages are used, elsewhere only the Old Testament, and no 
apocryphal work, is cited, as absolute Scripture, or Holy Writ, 
as we regard it. If 4th Ezra v, 5 is supposed to be quoted 
Cap. 12, 1, only the expression ‘‘ Prophet” is there used for 
it. At most only Cap. 4, § 3, and Cap. 16, § 5, can be thought 
of, when, particularly in the former passage, the Book of 
Enoch, is supposed to be quoted as Bible. But in that the 
“concerning which it is written” refers, not to the book of 
Enoch, as the structure of the sentence itself shows, since 
in that case after yéypamartai the expression should be, not 
ais ‘Ev@y Aéver, but €v “Ev@y ; but to the Book of Daniel 
in which the “ accomplished indignation ” is spoken of, while 
the remark, “as Enoch says,” refers only to the nearness, 


the 7yyixev, of the same. It is only in accordance with our 


understanding of it that the expression immediately follow- 
ing, so objectionable to Miiller, of “the Prophet,” instead 
of “the Prophet Daniel” is explicable, inasmuch as the lat- 
ter has already just been mentioned in the terms, “ it is writ- 
ten.” The second passage hardly refers to Enoch, Cap. 89, 
54, 56 and 66, but rather to Micah, Cap. iv. 8, rupyos 
mzounsvioyv, cf. vs. 1 and 6, where particularly the last days 
are mentioned ; or to some other prophetic passage of the 
Old Testament, especially if the very free manner of quoting 
in our Epistle be regarded. But if in this passage also the 
term 7 ypapyn be exceptionally employed with reference 
to the Book of Enoch, at all events in accordance with this 
supposition the question of the time of composition of our 
Epistle is of the greatest importance also in reference to 
the New Testament Canon—a question which on other 
grounds has recently been often treated. 

There is no controversy among the commentators that our 
Epistle was written after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, inasmuch as this event is expressly presupposed in va- 
rious passages, particularly Cap. 16, § 5; Cap. 4, § 14. Ewald 
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and Weizsiicker suppose it to have been written under Ves- 
pasian; Hilgenfeld and Riggenbach under Nerva; Liicke 
and Hefele indefinitely in the beginning of the second cen- 
tury ; Volkmar, Tischendorf, Baur, Miller and Lipsius, under 
Hadrian, in the year 119, or at least early in his reign. Two 
passages particularly require consideration here, Cap. 4, §§ 4 
and 5, and Cap. 16, $§ 3 and 4. In the first-mentioned pas- 
sage, where Daniel vii. 24 is cited to prove that the last days, 
in which the author already lives, are come, it reads thus: ““Ten 
kingdoms shall rule over the earth, and after (o7:0 Sev) them 
shall a little king arise, whe shall overthrow three of the (ten) 
kings together (uv@ év).” “ In like manner,” thus § 5 proceeds, 
“ Daniel (vii. 7, 8) speaks of the same thing : And I saw the 
fourth beast (according to the interpretation of those times 
the Roman Empire) dreadful and strong, and more terrible 
than all the beasts of the earth, and how out of it (€&) there 
grew ten horns, and out of them a little horn, a (harmful) off- 
shoot* (tapaquadiorv) and how it overthrew three of the 
great horns together (vp év).” The author of the Eipistle 
closes with the words : “ Hereto must ye take heed.” Here 
clearly we must understand ten Roman Emperors, the last 
three of whom should be overthrown by the little horn, which 
should come up after (07:0 Sev) them and out (é%) of them, or 
the eleventh Emperor, in Daniel referring to Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, but here to Antichrist among the Roman Emperors. 
The sense of this chronologically most important or rather de- 
cisive Ag is perverted in atwofold manner, if either, with 
Volkmar, in order to bring the composition under Hadrian’s 
reign, Rone further Emperors are added, so that instead of 
eleven fourteen are reckoned, although there is express refer- 
ence to the previously-mentioned ten kings, through the use of 
the article r@v before faciléwv,§$3,and peyadlwr nepator, 

$4; or with Weizsiicker, whom Miller has followed, the last 


* rapaguva stor, diminished from zapagua p, offshoot, but not meaning, 
as perhaps has been supposed, that by. means of it a new root should found an 
empire, for which the previous & avta@v would be less nye ; but 
rather. a shoot ha mfud (to the growth because supernumerary cf. mapa- 
@vAdAip, the offshoot injurious to the vine. Similarly Artioc hus E piphanes is 
called the little born spoken of by Dat iel, 1 Mace. i, 10, 67a aye vptT@Adp. 
Cf also mapagvopmevov xépas, Sibyll. III. 490, there, too, likewise of the 
little horn. 
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horn, in spite of the omio8ev, which takes the place of the 
érepos of the LXX, is reckoned with the ten Roman Emperors, 
and that as the last or tenth. It may yet appear questionable, 
how the eleven Roman Emperors are reckoned, particularly 
whether on from Cesar or from Augustus ; but it can no longer 
be doubted thay in the succession of Roman Emperors, which 
in any case can not begin later than with Augustus, the ele- 
venth belongs to the first Christian century; so that the com- 
position of the Epistle of Barnabas is to be placed in the first 
century, and not at the earliest in the second. 

If now we reckon the ten Roman Emperors from Cesar, as 
Weizsiicker does, the tenth is Vespasian, who is also, accord- 
ing to him, the little horn; for which view particularly 
the fact is asserted that the three Emperors before him 
—Galba, Otho and Vitellius—he quickly set aside. But dis- 
regarding the fact that the little horn, as we have seen, must 
represent the eleventh Emperor, Vespasian, according to his- 
tory, did not set aside the two Emperors, Galba and Otho, 
but continually recognized them. A Christian, also, to whom, 
according to his religious views, the destruction of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem was by no means wrong, could scarcely 
come to consider Vespasian as the little horn and the Anti- 
christ. Without doubt, the eleven Emperors are reckoned by 
the Christian author, as is the case also in the Apocalypse, 
from Augustus, under whom Christ was born. There are the 
five Juliuses, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero; 
then the three Cxsars, Galba, Otho, Vitellius ; and the three 
Flavians, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian; so that very prop- 
erly the terrible Domitian would be the little horn and the 
eleventh Emperor. If, according to Hilgenfeld, who follows 
the lead of Volkmar (Einleitung in die Apgcryphen, IT., p. 346), 
Vitellius is not reckoned, because he was not recognized as 
Emperor in Egypt, as Lepsius, reading only the hieroglyphi- 
cal inscriptions, claims to have shown; then, in accordance 
with their method of counting, which can scarcely be correct, 
and which is not to be found in any apocalyptical represent- 
ation of that time, the mild Nerva would be reckoned as the 
eleventh Emperor, and consequently as the little horn, which 
naturally would be imaginable only in case our Epistle were 
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written already under Domitian, before its author knew the gen- 
tle Nerva as his successor. Further, that the little horn should 
overthrow the three preceding Emperors does not accord with 
the facts in this case, since Nerva overthrew Domitian only, 
and not the two preceding Emperors also; so that these 
can not be taken account of in connection with Domitian’s 
successor, whoever he might be ; and, further, the dynasty of 
the Flavians as a whole can not be substituted for the three 
Emperors of that family. 

In accordance with our referring the little horn to Domitian, 
it is the Emperors Vitellius, Vespasian, and Titus whom it 
destroyed. Domitian led at Rome in person, according to 
Suetonius (Domit. Cap. 1), the war against Vitellius, in which the 
latter succumbed and lost both throne and life. That he mur- 
dered his brother Titus, perhaps by poison, is recounted in 
the nearly contemporaneous 4th Book of Ezra, 12: 27, 28, 
and elsewhere (Dio. Cass. 66: 26; Sibyll. 10: 123, sqq.) We 
know likewise that Vespasian died suddenly of a disease, 
the cause of which others attributed plausibly to Titus, but 
our author with more probability to Domitian; so that he 
really brought about, or could appear to have brought about, 
the end of three Emperors,—a thing which can hardly be 
proved of any other. Finally, no Roman Emperor, after Nero, 
in himself suits the description of the little horn and Anti- 
christ so well; since, according to ancient authors, he was a 
second Nero, a returning Nero of increased degree (ein in 
hoeherer potenz wiederkehrender Nero) who while he was ye t 
alive had made himself worshipped as God even in Rome, and 
committed every possible enormity ; who is also thought of by 
the nearly contemporaneous Jewish author of the 4th Book of 
Ezra, as the little horn, which the coming Messiah destroys ; 
and in whom many found the Antichrist of the Apocalypse. 
The words of our Epistle (Cod. Sin.) Cap. 2, $ 1, are appro- 
priate to him: “Since the days are evil, and he who works 
himself has the power &§ovoia;’ where I explain the 
évepyov as referring, not with Miller and others to Satan, 
but, on account of the absolute use of «fovc1ayv, to the con- 


temporary Roman authority, concerning whom, or concerning 
Antichrist, the avoyos also is to be understood, if that is the 
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true text (as Miller has it) of Cap. 15, § 5, according to 2 
Thess. ii. 8; cf. Is. xi. 4. On this supposition our Epistle was 
written under the little horn Domitian, and probably in the 
last years of his reign, when he became more and more fu- 
rious ; which harmonizes with Cap. 4 (at the close), according 
to which the misery inflicted on the Jews by the destruction 
of Jerusalem particularly was before the eyes (Orav PAénnrte) 
of the readers. 

Let us see now whether the passage, Cap. 16, $$ 3 and 4, 
leads to another date for the composition of the Epistle. It 
is remarkable that Miller, in this place, finds with Volkmar 
the beginning of Hadrian’s reign indicated, although he un- 
derstands the little horn, as we have seen, of Vespasian. For 
in the last-named place the passage in which the author makes 
known to his readers most clearly the relation of the present 
to the immediate future, is, according to the method of apoc- 
alyptical works, unquestionable. But different times can not 
be thought of in the two passages, and the more obscure 
must be explained by the more obvious. In the adduced pas- 
sage (§§ 1 and 2) the apostolical man, who composed the so- 
called Epistle of Barnabas, shows how foolish it was for the 
Jews to set their hopes upon the Temple Edifice instead of 
on their God, who made of them themselves a true house of 
God; and proves the nothingness of the earthly house of 
God from the Word, Is. xl. 12, lxvi. 1, A new proof text for 
this nothingness of the earthly Temple, and for the reality of 


the Temple of God in the human heart, is given §§ 3 and 4, 
where the words of the LXX : oixodounSnon, v@ ws naS- 
npéSns, Is. xlix. 17, are rendered by the author in his free 
manner: idov of naSeAovres TOV VaoV TODTOY avTol avToY 


oixnodounoovotv. Here, according to Volkmar, Muller and 
others, it is claimed that utterance is given to the intention 
cherished by Hadrian in the beginning of his reign, accord- 
ing to Epiphanes, of rebuilding Jerusalem and the destroyed 
Temple. Although in what follows it is declared that the 
Jews themselves and the servants of the enemies shall re- 
build the Temple, this is to be understood of the Roman 
builders, over whom, therefore, Aquila, a Jew, was placed : 
in consequence of which our Epistle can not have been writ- 
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ten earlier than the beginning of Hadrian’s reign. But how 
is that possible? This conception contradicts the words and 
the whole connection. According to that this text can not 
be used to prove the rebuilding of the outer Temple at Je- 
rusalem, the very thing which, as we have seen, the author 
attempts to show to be contrary to Scripture. These words 
speak further of the rebuilding of the House of God at Jeru- 
salem, while the Emperor Hadrian also, according to the 
corrected edition of Epiphanes, intended to build by his 
workmen, not this, but a heathen temple instead of it. If it 
be said, since the heathen temple was built on the same spot, 
that at that time the Jews at first might have thought of a 
rebuilding of their Temple to be accomplished in common 
with them ; not only is this a very improbable supposition, 
because in the Jewish Temple building certain sacred designs 
(Heiligkeitsbestimmungen) and measures must be regarded, 
but itis also expressly contradicted by the unquestionably /u- 
ture expression: “they shall build it again”.-—when the re- 
building of the house of God is declared without any limita- 
tion as the meaning of the very prophetic expression itself. In 
short, there is no doubt that a rebuilding of the overthrown 
house of God is spoken of (as it has been maintained since 
early times) in a spiritual sense, or in the hearts of men, a 
work upon which not only Jews but also builders from the 
heathen busy themselves (Ur7pétat perhaps of teachers as 
builders ; ef. Cap. 1, § 5, omnoetnoavrt “wot; and for the use 
of the figure cf. 1 Cor. iii. 10, ff.). 

For the explanation of § 4 the following may further serve. 
The author of the Epistle proves the fulfilment of that pro- 
phecy : for, says he, because they made war, it was destroyed 
by the enemy (i.e. the Chaldens, not the Romans.) That 
is a fulfilment of the prophetic utterance in its most material 
sense, and refers rightly to the of xaSe\ovres TOV VQ@OV 
TovTov, since the destruction of Jerusalem by these was yet 
in the future, if the passage under consideration be thought 
of as composed by Isaiah. Now, thus Barnabas proceeds, 
will both they (the Jews) and also (xa Sinait.) the workmen 
(operarit, here builders) from the heathen, again rebuild the 
destroyed Temple (i.e. in a spiritual sense) ; so that the sup- 
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posed deeper meaning of avro? in the second half of Isaiah’s 
utterance does not reach its entire fulfilment before the Chris- 
tian present, as is often the case in our author’s explanation of 
Scripture. That in this Christian present the restoration of 
the outer Temple, of the outer city, of the outer children of 
Israel, can no longer be spoken of, is proved, § 5, by a further 
passage of Scripture, which was already fulfilled; upon the 
basis of which (§ 6 and on) the place and the manner of the 
new building of God, which is to be erected, are treated of. 
We here explain the words : ésytyo0@pev ovr, ei €oTLv vaos 
Seobd, Omov avros Aeyet mowsiv nal natapiscerv. We will 


now examine, if there is a Temple of God (in spite of the 
Temple destroyed at Jerusalem) where He Himself says it is 
to be made and prepared.” Then it is shown from Dan. ix. 
24, that not only should there be a Temple of God, but that it 
should be reared in man’s heart, where God Himself makes 
His dwelling. Finally, no objection can be raised to attri- 
buting the composition of our Epistle to the time of Domi- 


tian from Cap. 12, § 1, so far as 4th Ezra 5:5 is claimed to 
be quoted here ; for, on the one hand, the quotation appears 
rather to be made from some common older source, since 
otherwise a principal part of it: orav EvAov HAS nab 
avaoti, must have been added to it by the author of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, as Mr. Miller also thinks possible ; and 
on the other hand he may have used this very 4th Book of 
Ezra itself, since it was already written under Domitian (in 
regard to which my Treatise,* p. 608, Remark 1, quoted in 
the Theol. Studien u. Kritiken may be compared). 





* We embrace this opportunity to remark, that in the place mentioned, p. 
289, *‘ in the first quarter of the second Christian century” was printed by an 
oversight instead of “in the last quarter of the first Christian century ;” fur- 
ther, that the (p. 284) hypothetically expressed passifig allusion to the 30th 
year, Cap. 3: 12, in accordance with which the Epistle of Barnabas would be 
written not only under Domitian, but more definitely in the 90th (?) year of his 
reign, has in the meantime become doubtful to us. 
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Art. VIIL—EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE. 
I. Recovery of Jerusalem. By Carts. Wiuson and WARREN. D. Appleton &Co. 
By CHANCELLOR CrossBy, D.D. 


It is no idle hope to expect brilliant illustrations and confirmations of the 
sible history from the soil of Palestine. Both the surface and the depths 
of that soil are rich in hermeneutic material. Dr. Robinson, in a few months, 
gathered from the surface only a crop of inestimabl 


mark the turning-point in Palestine topography as fully as the first Olym- 


value. His researches 


piad marks a new era of order and precision in Greek history. Before his 


careful survey Scriptural names were dotted over the map of the Holy Land 
as miscellaneously as if shaken out of a pepper box, but since his observant 
eye reviewed the land, the names have found their appropriate places, and 
the scenes of Scripture story are brought out visibly to the modern reader, 
with all the exactness of the topographical details. The work which Dr. 
tobinson performed in 1838, he revised and enlarged by a second visit to 
Palestine in 1852, and the result of the two visits was afterward published 
in three volumes, in which a crasis is made of his observations on the two 
occasions. Under the impulse given by this venerated explorer, the whole 
Church has awakened to new interest in the Holy Land as a reservoir of 
still undiscovered explanations of the sacred page 


It is not strange that the inferest has centered at Jerusalem, the capital 
of David and Solomon, the special theme of history and prophecy, wher 
were enacted the most glorious and the most disgraceful, the most joyous 
and the most fearful events the world has ever witnessed. 

In 1864, Captain Wilson, of the Royal Engineers, with five assistants, 
went to Jerusalem to make an Ordnance Survey of the city, in order to sug 
gest the proper methods of improving the water supply, and in this way 
the sanitary condition of the place. Miss Burdett Coutts furnished the 
means necessary for the work, which was directed by a committee of 
men to whom the funds were intrusted. 


gentle- 
r Captain Wilson, however, per- 
formed his own part of the work as a labour of love, suzs impensis. 
The result of Captain Wilson’s survey has been a beautiful and perfect 
topographical map of Jerusalem and its immediate vicinity. We say “ per- 
fect,” and yet we must qualify that epithet, for Captain Warren’s explora- 
tions have since developed results that might rightfully find a place upon 
a perfect topographical map of the city. 

Among the discoveries, or certified theories, of Capt. Wilson’s survey, is 
the fact of a double aqueduct-supply of water to the city, the “ low-level ” 
and the “ high-level.” The course of the former only can be traced within 
the city walls. It crosses the western valley, just above the great reservoir 
of Birket es-Sultan, and winds around the slope of Zion southward, then 
vastward and northward to the causeway, under which Wilson discovered 
the arch that bears his name, and so reaches the Haram. This aqueduct 
derived its supply from the pools of Solomon, from Ain Etan (near those 
pools), and from a reservoir in Wady Arab, twice as far from Jerusalem as 
the pools. Its whole length, in its windings, must be twenty miles.* This 


* It must be an error in the “ Recovery of Jerusalem” th 
40 miles.—P. 19, 


iat the length is made to be 
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aqueduct is still in use, but much of its old channel has been abandoned 
for a new one. Capt. Warren discovered 700 feet of its old channel on the 


slope of Zion, 50 feet north of the present channel, by digging out the earth 


from a cut stone shaft, 2 feet square, to the depth of 16 feet. The stones at 
the sides of the old channel were 12 feet by 6, and the passage was sometimes 
10 or 12 feet high. 


Phe “high-level aqueduct” is a work of remarkable proportions. East of 
Faghur,t in the Wady Biar, is a rock-hewn tunnel of great length, lying 
beneath the bed of the valley. The water collected here is carried to t} 


Lilt 


upper end of Solomon’s pools, where the waters of the Sealed Fountain 
joined the flow, and thence by a winding course to Jerusalem, the last trace 
of the aqueduct being found on the plain of Rephaim, south-west of the 
] 


city. This aqueduet is formed of perforated 1} f 


j locks of stone, set in a mass 
of rubble masonry, the tube being fifteen inches in diameter. It probably 
passed northward to the Birket Mamilla, and thence eastward into the city. 
An interesting fact concerning this aqueduct is its passing over the valley 
at Rachel’s tomb by an inverted stone syphon. 

Unless there is a spring under the Convent of the Soeurs de Sion, which 
seems to be very unlikely (the vast rock excavations there being simply 


pools for rain water), Jerusalem depended for its supply of water upon the 
rain that filled its very many pools. and upon the two aqueducts mentioned. 
It is probable that the Virgin’s Fountain was never included within the 
walls of the city, although the pool of Siloam, into which its water flows 
through the subterranean passage under Ophel, was certainly a part of the 
system of city pools. I think it quite likely that when Hezekiah, on the 
approach of the Assyrian forces—(2 Chron., xxxii., 4.)—stopped all the 
fountains and the brook that ran through the midst of the land, saying, 
“ Why should the kings of Assyria come and find much water?” he closed 
up the Virgin’s Fountain by a wall, and formed the entrance by a shaft 
from Ophel, which shaft with its galleries is one of the most deeply inter- 
esting discoveries of Capt. Warren. I would here suggest the query, 
whether “the brook that ran through the midst of the land” (hannahal 
hashoteph bethok haaretz), does not refer to the underground course of the 
stream from the Virgin's Fountain to the pool of Siloam? The verb “shat- 
aph”—(which means “overfiow”)—would then refer to the periodical 
swelling of that curious fountain and stream 

Capt. Warren’s discovery resulted from an investigation of a side pas- 
sage, running north-westwardly from the famous subterranean passage 
which Dr. Robinson first explored. This side passage joins the main at 
50 feet from the Virgin’s Fountain. It is 17 feet long, ending at the bottom 
of a shaft 50 feet high. From the top of this shaft runs a level gallery north- 
west for 40 feet. and then 50 feet more of gallery, at 45 degrees, leads to a 
vaulted chamber 20 feet high, with a pit of 40 feet deep beneath it. This 
pit probably led to farther subterranevus chambers, but, on account of the 


danger of working in it from the loose stones above, Capt. Warren filled it 
up, and no explorations were made in that direction. The vaulted chamber 
was undoubtedly the well-house of Ophel, by which access was gained to 


+ This is the site of Phagor, one of the eleven cities of Judah, mentioned in LXX., Josh 
XvV., between verses 59 and 60. 
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the waters of the Virgin’s Fountain. The galleries and shafts are cut in 
the hard, silicious chalk called mezzeh. Within them were found three glass 
lamps, a glazed dish, and three water jars, and overhanging the main shaft 
the hoisting apparatus was fastened. 


was an iron ring where probably tl 
stream from the Virgin’s Fountain has 


The intermittent character of the 


very naturally suggested the idea that this was the Pool of Bethesda. The 
stream is ordinarily only 4 inches deep, but rises suddenly several times in 
a day so as to make a depth of a foot, subsiding again after a few minutes. 
What is the cause of this is not known, and it is a pity that Captain War- 
ren’s endeavor to probe the mystery by tracing the stream north of the 
Virgin’s Fountain proved abortive from the want of means to perform the 
know even where the stream rises, whether 


work under water. We do not 
Whatever may be 


in the Temple mount or over in the Mount of Olives. 
the physical cause of the intermission of the water, may we not consider 
that its attribution to an angel—(John v., 4, if we take that passage to be 
cre 


~ 


nuine)—was not a mere accommodation toa popular notion, but the state- 
ment of a profound truth that every physical phenomenon has angelic 


agency in its higher links of causation ? 

Capt. Warren’s expedition went out in 1867 and spent more than three 
years in the work. This officer showed great ardor and perseverance in 
prosecuting his task, which only a lover of antiquarian research could 
He not only had to contend with the physical difficul- 


have accomplished 
» rubbish and debris were to be perceived 





ties of the engineering task, wh 
by shafts and galleries, into which it was ready to flow like water by mere 
jarring, but he was subject to the silly thwartings of Moslem jealousy and 
suspicion. It was this stupid hostility of the Moslem sentiment that hin- 
dered all explorations of any systematic and elaborate sort within the Ha- 
ram area. This, of course, we are prepared for, when we recollect that it is 
only a few years ago that a Frank could enter within the sacred precincts ; 
must soon come when this ignorant prejudice will give way; and 


the time 
Outside of 


so this annoying obstacle tu antiquarian research be removed. 
the Haram the principal explorations of the expedition were made at the 
three corners (N. East, S. East and S. West.) of the area wall. At the N. 
East corner the Birket Israil, so long considered the pool of Bethesda, has 
yart of the valley that formerly ran from N. W. to 5. 
47 feet lower than the bottom of the Pool) on 


T 


been proved to be a} 
E., reaching its lowest point 
the line of the Eastern wall of the Haram at one-third the distance to the 
The Birket Israil has been simply a double dam erected 
At the South East corner of the Ha- 
Ophel and Millo were prob- 


Golden Gate. 
across this valley to hold the rains. 
ram the substructions of Ophel were found. 
ably the fortresses that capped the southern extremities of Moriah and 
Zion respectively (cf. 2 Chron. xxvii, 3; Neh. iii, 26; and 2 Sam. v, 9; 
The line of wall runs from the South-eastern angle of 
neighborhood of the 


2 Chron. xxxii, 5 
the Haram South-westwardly and was traced, to the 
part of the hill over the Virgin’s Fountain, “the tower that lieth out” 
(Neh. iii, 26) being discovered at the southern extremity of these explora- 
At the South-western angle of the Haram the true bed of the Tyro- 
The 


last 12 ft. of these 74 represent a great rock-cut canal or gutter through 


ll 
tions. 
pceon was found to be 74 ft. below the spring of Robinson's arch. 
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which the water of the Tyropweon appears to have flowed, filling several 
circular pools on its way. The lowest portion of the valley originally 
must have been at a point now covered by the soil that makes the Haram, 
90 ft. East of the angle. where the rock surface is 21 ft. deeper than even 
the bottom of the rock-cut canal, and 84 ft. below the present surface. This 
canal just touches the South-west angle, and some of its course is inter- 
ferred with by the present wall, which is one of the arguments to prove 
that this part of the wall is Herodian. Twenty-two fect below the pres- 
ent surface was found a pavement (probably Herodian) which was used 
when Robinson’s arch was part of the viaduct across the valley from Mo- 
riah to Zion. Twenty-three feet below this was found another pavement 
probably Solomonian) where were seen the remains of other arches, which 
doubtless were the supports of the causeway by which one of the connec- 
tions between the two hills was made in Solomon’s day. Five hundred feet 
further up the valley have been discovered the vast vaults which sus- 
tained a grander causeway from hill to hill. The road over this causeway 
is 84 feet above the rock which formed the original bed of the Tyropaon. 
Capt. Wilson’s name is given to the flist arch of this causeway in honor of 
that discoverer. Capt. Warren has enlarged the field of discovery and 
traced the line of vaults west of the arch. Along the southern line of Ha- 
ram wall, the substructions of the Haram area have been pierced at the 
Double Gate (under Aksa),at the Triple Gate, and at the Single Gate, a 
channel under the latter being surmised to be the blood channel from the 
Temple. At the Triple Gate, which is half-way between the 8. E. angle 
and the angle at Aksa, the rock surface of Moriah is found at the sill, from 
which it descends both on the East and on the West. Under the Single 
gate it is 34 feet below the sill, and at the southeast angle it is 74 feet be- 
low the surface, and that again is some 16 feet lower than the sill of the 
Single Gate. On the West of the Double Gate the rock surface descends 
less rapidly but regularly until it reaches the original bed of the Tyropwon 
valley, 85 feet below the present surface, but only 79 feet below the level of 
the sill of the Single Gate. The 8. wall, which rests on (or rather is let in) 
the rock, is thus seen to be highest at the S. E.angle. The only other por- 
tion of the entire wall which is equally high is that which, on the East 
side, crosses the valley of which the Birket Israil is a portion. This point 
is a little south of the N. E. angle, where the rock is 47 feet lower than the 
bottom of the Birket Israil and 130 feet below the present surface. 

We have remarked that the wall is set in the original rock of Moriah. 
One of the most interesting discoveries of Captaig Warren was the vermil- 
ion marking on the,two lowest courses of the wall at the 8S. E. angle. The 
lowest course, being set in the rock about 2 feet, rose two feet above the 
rock. The second course brought the wall 6 feet or more above the rock. 
The earth had been removed to this depth to reach the rock, when the tem- 
ple was built, and had been replaced as the wall rose. Hence the courses 
thus covered preserved the vermilion mark of the quarry, while those above 
ground speedily lost them. These considerations show that the actual ac- 
cumulation of soil at this point since the temple was built is from 64 to 68 
feet. The quarry marks are (some of them) clearly Phoenician characters, 
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that a wall is for defense—can fail coming to the same conclusion. If the 
site was not there, where was it? Mr. Ferguson, in his ‘‘ Topography,” etc. 
argues for the Mosque of Omar. Others put it outside of the present 
St. Stephen’s Gate, to the south, overlooking the valley of the Kidron, and 
over against the Mount of Olives. This position likewise corresponds with 
the scriptural hints, it is also near to the scenes of the Trial and Judg- 
ment. It could not, however, be the spot, if what Mr. Howe says, p. 49, be 
fully proved, ‘‘ that the Jaffa Gate has ever been the place of ingress and 
egress for the south and southwest, as the Damascus Gate has been for the 
north ;’—that is, if this implies that there was not, in the time of Christ, 
any gate corresponding with the present St. Stephen’s. But we know not 
that this can be shown. Apart from this, Mr. Howe’s theory has as 
much in itsfavor as any. But it still remains true that the spot can not be 
said to be fully identified, much as we should prefer to have it otherwise. 





Art. IX.—RECENT ARABIC AND HEBREW LITERATURE. 
By Rev. G. W. SHELDON, New York. 

Appendix to Benjamin Anderson’s Journey to Musadu: an exact Fac- 
simile of letter from the King of Musadu to the President of Liberia. writ- 
ten in Arabic by a young Mandingo at Musadu, in the latter part of 1868. 
Printed from Photographic Relief Plates, with a translation by the Rey. 
Edward W. Blyden, Professor in Liberia College. New York : 1870. 

This monograph is published for distribution, chiefly through the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The original covers a page and a half of ordinary fools- 
cap, and though unvoweled is very intelligible, owing to the firmness and 
size of the letters and the scrupulousness with which the writer has af- 
fixed the diacritical points. Mr. H. M. Schieftlin, of New York, to whom 
the public is indebted for the publication, is the owner of the original MS. 
Musadu, the capital of the Western Mandingoes, is about two hundred 
miles N. E. of Monrovia. 

The letter, which opens in true oriental style, “In the name of God the 
merciful, the compassionate. O God, bless our Lord Mohammad and save 
him !” was written to tell the old story of the distress caused by the invasion 
of a hostile army. and to appeal for help to the neighboring people of Li- 
beria. Carnage, slavery, hunger, poverty, and ‘‘every injury” had visited 
the inhabitants of Musadu, in the train of the soldiers of King Ibrahima 
—of whose father the writer has given us one of the tersest of biographies 
—“ God gave him many children and a large kingdom, and he fought for 
God, and God killed him, and he died in war.” It seems that one day 
Ibrahima appeared before Musadu with “horses, and a numerous, over- 
whelming and impudent army,” and beguiled the unwary inhabitants into 
the belief that he had come to help them fight the infidels of the adjacent 
districts. ‘‘Have you not heard,” said he, “the saying of the Prophet 
(God bless him !): ‘I command that you fight men until they say there is 
no God but God ?’ And they said, * Yes, we have heard it, and we know 
it.” To complete the deception, he left them for a day or two, and captured 
and sacked the town of Baghna, afew miles distant. Then having reés- 


” 
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tablished his headquarters at Musadu, he forced a battalion of its people 
to perform a similar service for another town, and, in their absence, amused 
himself with stealing their goats, sheep, and women. To the owners of 
cows he was more considerate: ‘‘Give them to me,” he would say, “ for 
the sake of religion” —a facetious allusion, perhaps, to the mystical type of 
the earth, in the system of ancient Greece, or to the primordial animal 
of the Vedas. It does not appear that he reminded them of any passage in 
the Koran positively enjoining such conduct. For they said to him, “ De- 
sist; there is not in our town any money or food; all our rich men have be- 
come poor, and the poor have become numerous.” Thereupon, having 
sucked his orange, Ibrahima threw it away, and returned home with his 
soldiers. But such regal heroism could not long remain dormant. Learn- 
ing several years afterward that prosperity had returned to Musadu, and 
that cows, sheep, and fowls. food, money, and men, had nmultiplied, he 
made another visit and relieved the people of their goods, slaves, children 
and wives ; this time, however, not without compensation ; for he was care- 
ful to promise: ‘“ When we have removed your slaves, and your children, 
and your wives, they shall sweat for us.” One can not help regretting 
that some English explorer or excursionist was not among the number 
captured, so that his majesty Ibrahima might have a touch of the mal- 
ady that finished Theodorus. For it appears that he was not yet satisfied, 
but attacked another town in the neighborhood and made the inhabi- 
tants “poor, and destitute, and vile.” ‘‘ Even the learned men became 
poor ”—a phenomenon which seems to have startled our author, the King 
of Musadu, capital of the Western Mandingoes. 

The letter closes with an appeal to the President of Liberia for help: 
‘‘Assist us with iron and sword, and with everything. Thou lovest us, 
and we love thee, and our refuge is in God and in thee, and in thine as- 
sistance, and in thy companionship. Give us whatever is in thy kingdom 
. .. . I pray for thee, O friend, that God may keep thee from the army 
and all its mischiefs. Peace be upon Mohammad, and the family of Mo- 
hammad.” 

Hundreds of miles from Musadu, beyond the great Lybian Desert, is the 
city of Beirut, from which we are receiving not Arabic MSS. merely but 
Arabic books, beautiful in typography and rich in contents. The library 
of Union Seminary has just had the following additions from this source, 
some of them translations, the rest original works—all 12mo.: 

President Edwards’ History of Redemption, 1869, pp. 403. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 1859, pp. 298. - 

Calhoun’s Scripture Helps, 1869, 2nd ed., pp. 648. 

Smith on the Holy Spirit, 1863, 8rd ed., pp. 206. 

Bird’s 13 letters, 1849, pp. 467. 

Psalms and Hymns, and Children’s Hymn Book, 1867, pp. 160. 
Nevius on Popery, 1866. pp. 124 

Mishaka on Popery, 1851, pp. 257. 

Ford on Prayer and Fasting, 1856, pp. 141. 

Elementary Arithmetic, 1869, pp. 120. 

Van Dyck’s Algebra. 1853, pp. 251. 

School Arithmetic, 1859, pp. 358. 

Van Dyck’s Euclid, 1857, pp. 312. 

Elements of Arabic Grammar, 1857, pp. 55. 
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ble way more than 25 years ago, and at the time of bis death the house 
which bears his name was one of the largest in the country, and, if we con- 
sider the character of its publications in reference to theology, biblical litera- 
ture, church history, and other departments of Christian literature, beyond 
all doubt the first in character and in the range of its influence. 

It would be interesting to trace the successive steps by which this modest, 
retiring and fragile man won his way to so high a position and achieved so 
brilliant and substantial a success ; but our limits forbid 

A glance at the Catalogue before us refreshes our memory with the names of 
Authors distinguished in every walk of literature, and works of standard value, 
both at home and abroad, connected with the name of CHaries ScrIBNER. 
We can produce but a few from the extended list. Among American authors are 
the Alexanders—Archibald, James W., J. Addison, and H. C. —~William Adams 
Rufus Anderson, Samuel J. Andrews, George D. Armstrong, Louis Agassiz, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Prof. Botta, C. L. Brace, Prof. Francis Bowen, Horace 
Bushnell, G. B. Cheever, Howard Crosby, R. H. Dana, Henry N. Day, De Vere 
Duyckinck, Mrs. Ellet, C. W. Elliott, G. P. Fisher, Prof. Guyot, Hamilton, J. 
T. Headley, J.G. Holland, Mark Hopkins, J. F. Hurst, Dr. Hodge, John Lord, 
J. M. Macdonald, Magoon, G. P. Marsh, J. H. McIlvaine, D. G. Mitchell, O. M. 
Mitchell, G. P. Morris, H. Newcomb, J. J. Owen, G. L. Prentiss, W. J. Pauld- 
ing, Noah Porter, 8. I. Prime, Philip Schaff, Dr. Shedd, Dr. Skinner, Henry 
B. Smith, Gardiner Spring, J. P. Thompson, ff. T. Tackerman, G. Van Sant- 
voord, G. P. Willis, Prof. Whitney, and T. D. Woolsey. Among English and 
Continental Authors, Conybeare and Howson, Prof. Craik (Queen’s College, 
Belfast), the Earl of Derby, “ Erckmann-Chatrian ” (series), Forsyth (Trinity 
College), Froude, the historian, Guizot, Lange, the great commentator and all 
associated with him, Laboulaye, Prof. Maine (of University of Cambridge), 
Mommsen, the historian of Rome, Max Miiller, E. De Pressensé, Pouchet (au- 
thor of that wonderful book, “ The Universe”), Dean Stanley, Archbishop 
Trench, and J. G. Wood (author of that remarkable work, ‘‘ Bible Animals’’). 
These names represent not a little of the best talent, the ripest scholarship, 
the broadest culture, and the purest and best thinking entisted on the side of 
sound theology and philoshphy, the evangelical faith, and a Christian lit- 
erature, 

To name the several works which the House of CHartes Scrrpner & Co. 
have published, would be to name a large part of the standard works in The- 
ology, Biblical Literature, Church History, Mora! and Intellectual Philosophy, 
Political Science, Ancient and Modern History, Belles Lettres, Philology, and 
Practical Religion, which the last twenty-five years have added to the world’s 
literature. What a mine of wealth are the commentaries of that prince of 
thinkers, J. Addison Alexander! How invaluable for critical exegesis the 
commentaries of J. J. Owen, and the ‘‘Studies” and “Synonyms ” and “ Com- 
mentary” of Trench! What student of the Bible is ignorant of the masterly 
work of Conybeare and Howson! Whata grand Thesaurus of Biblical criti- 
cism and exposition is “ Lange’s Commentary,” under the able editorship of 
Dr. Schaff and his coadjutors, made fuller and incomparably better than the 
German original! And, that nothing may be wanting in this line, we are to 
have reproduced by this house the great “ English Commentary ” now in pre- 
paration, a larger work than Scott or Henry. In Theology and Religion the 
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modern press has given to the public no abler writings than those of Hodge, 
Bushnell, the Alexanders, Guizot, Pressensé, Shedd, Stanley, Thompson. In 
Christian Apologetics there is nothing better than “ Nature and the Supernat- 
ural,” and ‘‘Supernatural Origin of Christianity with special reference to the 
Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tiibingen School.” In History we have 
only to instance such works as Schaff’s ‘‘ History of the Apostolic ” and of the 
“Christian Church,” Shedd’s “ History of Christian Doctrine,” Hurst’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Rationalism,” and of the “Church in the 18th and 19th Centuries,” 
Henry B. Smith’s “ Chron logical History of the Church,” Dean Stanley’s 
“ Jewish” and the “ Eastern Church,” Froude’s great “History of England,” and 
Mommsen’s “ History of Rome” and of “ Greece,” Lord’s “ Old Roman World,” 
and Elliott’s “ History of New England,” to show the extent and richness of 
this department. Max Miiller’s “ Lectures on the Science of Language,” De 
Vere’s “Studies in English,” Dwight’s “ Modern Philology,” Whitney's “ Lan- 


’ 


guage and the Study of Language,” Craik’s “ History of English Literature,” 
Duyckinck’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” and G. P. Marsh’s “ Lee- 
tures on the English Language’’ and on the “ Origin and History” of it, are 
standard works. While in Mental and Moral Science, and Political Economy, we 
have Pres’t Porter’s masterly work, ‘‘ The Human Intellect,” Pres’t Woolsey’s 
‘«TInternational Law,” Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” Perry’s “ Elements of Politi- 
eal Economy,” Bowen’s “ Political Economy,” Alexander’s “Outlines of Moral 
Science,” Pres’t Hopkins’ “ Law of Love and Love as a Law,” etc. General 
Literature embraces a host of popular standard works, among which are the 
numerous books of Dr. Holland, D. G. Mitchell, J. T. Headley, Horace Bush- 
nell, C. L. Brace, Paulding, Tuckerman, Beecher, etc. In Science, Biography, 
and Educational Text-Books, Mr. Scribner also made his name favorably 
known. Guyot’s Geographies are incomparably superior to anything beside 
in the language. Prof. Day’s series on Rhetoric, Logic, etc., and MclIlvaine'’s 
“ Elocution,” take the front rank. Tenney’s “ Histories,’ Wood’s “ Bible Ani- 
mals,” and Pouchet’s “ Universe,” to mention no others, are works of sterling 
value. And we have not named “The Illustrated Library of Wonders,” (al- 
ready numbering 20 vols.,) Hours at Home, Scribner's Monthly, and scores of other 
works which have contributed to the success of CuArLEs Scripner. But the 
glance we have given is sufficient to show how widely and through what effect- 
ive agencies the influence of this man has gone. Were his life’s work blotted 
out, what a void it would make in our literature, and in the elements and agen- 
cies which are to-day developing and moulding the thought and life and civil- 
ization of the age! God be praised for raising up such a man, just at the time 
he was needed, and fitting him preéminently for the service he has rendered. 
The secret of such a life is worth knowing and magnifying. It is to be 
found in the mental and moral qualities of the man. Says his business asso- 
ciates, in the printed circular of the house: he was “aman to whom mean- 
ness seemed impossible ; he was high-minded, generous, genial; a friend, the 
very soul of sympathy and tenderness ; a Christian, devout, humble, and sin- 
cere. But his tenderness never turned to weakness, and he was ever quick to 
detect shams. Gentle and modest as a woman, there was a manliness and no- 
bility about him that embarrassed subterfuge, and commanded the instant re- 
spect and confidence of all with whom he came in contact.” Among the reso- 
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lutions adopted at a public meeting of publishers and booksellers, were the 


following: 


m n y I ¢ 


In his last letter from Switzerland to his partners occur these words, epitom- 


zing his life and embodying his dying charge and consecration. “ Having 
been so long connected with our publishing business—a quarter of a century 


and having seen its present magnitude and usefulness, I desire with you to cot 
secrate it to the service of our Saviour.” 


He was a man of singular purity of heart, and motive, and purpose. He 


could not touch an unclean thing. He would have nothing to do witha book of 
immoral tendency, or one that might tend to unsettle men’s faith in the Bible, 


however popular it might prove. Other publishers—publishers bearing even 


the Christian name—might yield to the temptation and prostitute the mighty 
power of the press to evil ends, for the sake of gain, as some of them have done 


but he would not. It is high praise to be able to say, and specially in a day like 
this when the public taste craves a sensational, a licentious, and a skeptical litera 
ture, and when so many respectable publishers are ready to cater to this taste, 
that the name of Cuartes Scripner is not found on the title-page of a solitary book 
belonging to etther of these classes. Ue never aimed at ephemeral success, as the 
character of his leading issues will indicate. He discerned the great need of 
the times, and the character of the literature that was best adapted to meet it ; 
and though success he knew would be slow, and the outlay immense, and a life 
time be needed to accomplish the purpose, he was resolved on it. And in no one 
thing was he more remarkable than in this ; his confidence in the ultimate de 


mand for works of this standard character. He did more thar 


any other Amer- 
ican publisher to create and foster such a demand, and he | 1 long enough 
to see a large and permanent success crowning his faith and effort. 


‘ 


It is gratifying to know that the House which he has established and given so 
high a character, will perpetuate the name and influence of its worthy founder. 
Mr. Scribner had important aids in his business work, without which he could 
not have succeeded as he did. None felt this more than he. With the business 
proper of the house he never troubled himself, and had indeed no capacity for 
it. His senior partner, ANprEw C. ArmsTRONG, has been associated with him 
for 25 years, and has long borne the financial burden of the house, and been 
his intimate friend and adviser in all things, and shared with him in all busi- 


ness undertakings, and is both competent and anxious to maintain the 


igh 
raduate of Yale, for years 


New York Times. whose Letters to several of the 


character of the house. Mr. Epwarp Srymovr, a 





on the editorial staff of the 
leading English papers during our late war attracted much attention both in 
Europe and at home—a gentleman of culture, literary taste and ability,—was 
prevailed upon by Mr. Scribner some years since to enter the firm, and devote 


st 


his life to literary labor in connection with it. Both are Christian gentlemen, an 
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have been thoroughly traine 


inder the eye and influence of the founder of the 
house, and will feel sacredly bound to carry out his wishes and push his far- 
reaching plans to the widest success. And in the English department, which im- 


ports more foreign books th ny other house in the country, Mr. Wetrorp, 





the senior associate, whose wwledge of books is well-nigh universal, and 


at" ae : , : : . : 
whose residence in London gives him the best of opportunities, wil fully main- 
tain the vantage ground the house has so nobly won. A son of Mr. Scribner 
has also been in course of training for some years, in the business, and will 


doubtless soon take his place as a member of the firm. M iy the mantle of the 
father fall upon the son! and the high aims and noble spirit of CHARLES 
ScRIBNER ever animate and guide his associates and successors in the business, 


that it may be a perpetual “ consecration to the service of our Saviour! 


Art. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
THEOLOGY. 


Systematic Theology, by CuarLtes Hoper, D.D. Vol. I. New York: 
Scribner & Co. We have received Dr. Hodge’s long-expected work at too 
late an hour to do more at present than announce its publication. It is the 
magnum opus of the venerable divine, who for half a century has given 
such a commanding position to the Princcton Theological Seminary. If 
there be, as is sometimes said, a special Princeton Theology, it is found in 
all its strength and maturity in this work of Dr. Hodge. It is the most 
important, and in some respects the most able work on systematic theol- 
ogy that has been published fora long time either in Great Britain or in 
this country. It has been taught in lectures to a larger number of theol- 
ogical students than any other American divine has had under his instruc- 
tions. And now, in its published form, it wi!l reach a still wider class and 
have a more extended influence. <As a full and scientific work on 
Theology it will be an essential aid and stimulus to thorough and compre- 
hensive investigations. 

The first volume contains, besides the general Introduction, the first part 
of the system itself—“ Theology Proper,” or the Being, Nature, Attributes 
and Works of God. The discussions are full, minute, clear and learned. 
The chapters, “ Anti-Theistic Theories,” on the “ Knowledge of God,” on 
the “Trinity,” and on “‘ Providence,” are elaborate, and make constant 
reference to the latest theories. That on the Knowledge of God, against 
Hamilton, is admirab le. , 

The topics discussed in ‘he Introduction are, Method, Theology, Ration- 
alism, Mysticism, and the Rule of Faith. The claims of Theology as a 
science are distinctly stated and ably argued. The “method” advocated 
is the Inductive. The word Induction here receives a somewhat wider 
sense than that in which we are accustomed to employ it. In theology, as 
a system, there should be a combination of both the deductive and the in- 
ductive methods: they do not exclude but rather supplement each other. 
Schleiermacher is represented as following the ‘‘ Mystical Method ;” but 
his method, it seems to us, is rather speculative than mystical ; besides, 
is not mysticism rather a principle than a method? ‘The exhibition of the 
contrasted Roman Catholic and Protestant positions as to the Rule of Faith 
iscogent. The recent Roman Catholic developments will attract attention 
to the able investigation of Infallibility 

Two more volumes will complete the work. It is published in the best 
style. 
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The Problem of Evil. Translated from the French of M. Ernest Na- 
VILLE. By Joun P. Lacrorx, Professor in the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. pp. 330, M. Naville is the most 
popular Swiss lecturer on the engrossing problems of modern theological 
thought. His works on The Eternal Life,and on The Heavenly Father, 
have made him well known in this country. These form a part of a series, 
continued in the lectures on the Problem of Evil. His general position 
here is this,—that the Christian solution of the problems of life is the best 
solution—the best on the divine and on the human side. In relation to 
evil, both physical and spiritual, it is the best. The Christian doctrine of 
Original Sin is the most rational theory of evil that has been proposed. 
No human speculation on this mystery is more satisfactory than that of 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans. 

As delivered at Geneva and Lausanne, these lectures attracted crowds of 
eager listeners. The secret of their success is seen in the clear, earnest 
and eloquent manner in which these profound themes are discussed. They 
are deeply interesting. 

Two English translations are before the public; one is published by the 
Clarks of Edinburgh ; the present one is issued as “ the only authorized 
translation.” It is well executed, and the volume is in all respects well 
got up. 

Carlton & Lanahan, the Methodist publishers, have issued several valua- 
ble works by De Pressensé¢, the ablest of the French Protestants, whose 
influence has been growing through all these late troublous times. They 
publish his Life of Jesus Christ, The Church and the French Revolution, Karly 
Years of Christianity, The Land of the Gospel ; also his Mystery of Suffering 
and other Discourses (Htudes Evangéliques), pp. 258, and letters on Rome, 
Italy and the Council (pp. 327)—all brought out in a compact and finished 
style. The Discourses of De Pressensé are worthy of study. Not so 
methodical and finished as those of Bersier, they beat with a fuller pulse, 
and rise at times to the height of real eloquence. With the point and 
clearness of the best French style they unite depth of feeling and a fervid 
faith. The discourses, for example, entitled “ The Supernatural at the Bar 
of Conscience,” and “ Suffering in Relation to the Christian Life.” contain 
elements of power which most of our preachers would do well to 
master, 

The work on Rome and the Council, written before the Vatican Sessions, 
gives perhaps a more brilliant and complete picture of what Rome was, in 
its chief aspects, just on the eve of that imposing assemblage, than can 
elsewhere be found. Its glory and its decay, its art and its arts, its priests 
and people—the monuments and memories of the past, the coming drama 
and its probable catastrophe, are vividly portrayed. Many of these antici- 
pations have been verified. As a picture of the vast, confused scene, re- 
duced to order, the book has a fascination about it. The chief parties, 
plots and personages are well described. Among incidental matters, there 
is, in Letter Ten, an excellent summary on the Recent Excavation at 
Rome. 

Sermons by R. W. Hamiuton, D.D., L.L.D., Author of the “Doctrine of Re- 
wards and Punishments.” New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Dr. Hamilton 
was an Independent Pastor in Leeds, England, honored as a minister and the- 
ological writer, a man of decided ability and influence. His doctrinal system 
was that of the moderate Calvinists. His discourses are vigorous and earnest, 
substantial in thought, argumentative, and sometimes highly itlustrated. We 
do not object to “certain leanings to Calvinism,” which are alluded to in the 
Preface. 

Living Words: or, Unwritten Sermons by the late JouHxn McCurntocr, D.D. 
LL.D. 2d.ed. N. Y.: Carlton & Lanahan. Bishop Janes in his preface to 
this volume fitly remarks, that “ it is a rich addition to the evangelical litera- 
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ture of the Church.” The lamented author was a scholar of rare attainments, 
an indefatigable worker, and a preacher of unusual fluency and power. These 
Sermons are phonographically reported, they lack the revising hand of the 
eloquent speaker; but they are excellent specimens of the best extemporaneous 
utterances of the pulpit—thoughtful, with a constant flow of emotion, and 
also well planned and progressive in method. Those who have known Dr. 
McClintock only or chiefly as a scholar will be surprised at these exhibitions 
of his pulpit power. Having heard him, we know that the present discourses 
are only a fair specimen of his ability. He was a man of wide general culture 
and broad Christian sympathies, and his loss is felt far beyond the bounds of 
his own denomination. 


The Doctrine of the Church: a Historical Monograph. With a full Bibli- 
ography of the subject. By Joun T. McELurnney, D.D., Milnor Professor 
of Systematic Divinity in the Theological Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in the Diocese of Ohio. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 8vo. pp. 464. This learned work, prepared by a member of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, will be found ef great value to all who 
are interested in the history of the doctrine of the church. While the 
author is faithful tothe principles of hisown communion, he evidently aims 
at being candid towards the other branches of the Reformed Church. 
When he controverts them. it is without bitterness. The work, as a whole, 
is incidentally an able defense of the reformed doctrine about the church 
against the claims of Romanism. It furnishes a valuable collection of 
historical materials, from the patristic times to recent discussiens. Later 
German works are analyzed and criticised. The conflict in England be- 
tween Presbyterianism and Episcopacy is quite fully described, though, of 
course, the strength of the Presbyterian side is not brought out. But he 
concedes that the exclusive Episcopal claims came up after the times of 
Hooker. No English historical monograph on the subject goes over so 
much ground. 

The “ Bibliography” extends to some 70 pages, with an index. Though 
not exhaustive, it is sufficient for all practical purposes, and will be found 
of great service. The titles and dates are carefully given. 

Works of this historical character, on the great questions that divide the 
churches, are now, perhaps, more needed than merely polemic essays. For 
history rebukes the partisan and the sectarian. History is catholic; and 
one of its great lessons for us is, that we strive for unity. 

The Parables of our Lord. By Rev. Wrii1am Arnot. Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers. 12mo. pp. 532. Our Saviour taught the people in parables, and so 
commonly that it is recorded, “ without a parable spake be not unto them.” 
It is surprising how great a part of bis teaching is given to the world in this 
form. It is important, therefore, to make these numerous sacred parables the 
subject of special study, especially on the part of our spirtiual teachers. It 
seems to us that sufficient critical attention has not been given to them. 
There is scarcely a doctrine of Revelation, ora principle of duty, or a lesson of 
life, that they do not clearly and effectively illustrate. And it is a marvel that 
preachers of the Word do not follow more closely the significant example of 
the Great Teacher in this respect. Not only as furnishing matter for instruc- 
tion but as models in the sacred art of teaching the common mind, ‘‘ the Para- 
bles of our Lord” are worthy of the most careful and pains-taking examina- 
tion. Hence we welcome the volume before us. The author has a high 
appreciation of the task he has assumed, and his work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of this portion of the New Testament. After a lengthy 
and valuable Introduction on the principles involved, he takes up one parable 
after another to the number of thirty, and gives both a critical and practical 
exposition of them. The volume is neither a compend of criticism nor a series 
of sermons. It aims to combine a thoroughly critical investigation with direct 
practical application ; to satisfy the judgment of the studious reader, while it 
presses the claims of the gospel on the consciences of men. 


41 
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One with Christ in Glory: or Thoughts on John xvii. By James INGurss. 
J.Ingliss & Co. New York. It is not often that we expect to be aided bya 
human pen in the comprehension of the Lord’s Intercessory prayer. Luther 
said of it: “It is so deep, so rich, so wide, that no one can find its bottom 
or extent.” And yet, in these meditations, which cover sixty pages, the author 
“ carries us back (as does the prayer itself) into the counsels of eternal love, 
and forward into the eternal giories in which these counsels are accomplished.” 
We were prepared by reason of his Biblical Scholarship, and his Studies on 
Redemption, as they appear in ‘* The Witness,” and “ Way-Marks in the Wil- 
derness.”’ the weekly and quarterly which he edits, to expect much from Mr. 
Ingliss ; scriptural and profound and full of comfort have been his publica- 
tions on the stand-point in Christ to the believer. But in this volume he un- 
folds the relation of the Intercession to the Sacrifice in a way which sheds no 
little light on the mysterious and solacing profundities of the Prayer. The 
range of the writer’s exposition, and the uplifting application of his thoughts, 
are remarkable. It is impossible for a devout mind, in reading them, not to 
be affected with awe as the raysof light, emerging from the arcana of the Cove- 
nant, are made to remove the darkness from the believer’s path, until they are 
lost sight of in the glories of his eternity. 

An oppressive consciousness of human nothingness, and of the vastness and 
bewildering variety of Redemption’s labors and effects, holds the soul “ as- 
tonied” as it moves with the author into the meaning of “ Father, the hour is 
come ;” that hour said with truth to be “ more momentous than the birth-hour 
of the Universe, as to the great end for which the Universe exists.” Only a 
perception of the divine benignity, as it pours itself forth in supplications, 
“that the love wherewith Thou hast loved me may be in them ;” or, such plea, 
as “I will that they whom Thou hast given me be with me where I am ;” can re- 
lieve the august solemnity of the contemplated ‘‘ suffering hour.” 

But this author’s exposition of the Intercession does it, us it reveals not only 
the unity of the believer with Christ in burial and in resurrection—but the 
oneness of the believer with Christ in glory. 

The style of the book is in keeping with the theme : it is subdued as would 
be the words of one in the presence of the Holy of Holies ; and yet every 
word is full of meaning ; often the sentences swell with repressed excitement, 
and become luminous with the glory of the toil and the reward they endeavor 
to express. 

With some the marvel of the book might be its paper and its print. Sixty- 
two of its pages are illuminated, after the fashion of antique missals. Many 
have said that no such specimens of the printer’s work can be found in Eng- 
land or America. It is certain that the placing of the words of the Interces- 
sory Prayer in color, and causing the sense and emphasis to stand out by 
reason of this, is an experiment never attempted Wefore. And in this instance 
it is successiul. It is impossible, by any description, to convey to one who 
has not seen it the effect of the brilliant and significant illumination employed 
in decorating that part of the volume which contains the authorized version of 
the Intercessory Prayer. It is a masterpiece of art. H. N. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The first volume of the so-called Speaker’s Bible, edited by F. C. Coox, 
M.A., Canon of Exeter, is published by Scribner & Co. in a solid, fair, large- 
sized octavo of over 900 pages. The Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Rt. Hon. J. E. Denison, suggested the plan, and it has been carried out by 
“ Bishops and other clergy of the Anglican Church.” The General Introduc- 
tion and Genesis are by the Bishop of Ely, Dr. E. H. Browne; Exodus is by 
the Editor, Canon Cook, and Rev. Samuel Clarke; Leviticus is by Samuel 
Clarke; Numbers is by Rev. T. E. Espin and Rev. J. F. Thrupp; Deuteron- 
omy is by Espin. The authorized version of 1611 is reprinted; alterations of 
it are printed in dark type in the notes. Difficult questions are treated in 
special dissertations, as well as in the Introductions. Canon Cook has two 
essays appended to Exodus: on the Bearings of Egyptian History upon the 
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Pentateuch, and on Egyptian Words in the Pentateuch—both scholarly and 
satisfactory articles. 

The plan of the work is simple and sufficient ; and in this volume it is ex- 
ceedingly well carried out. All extraneous matter is rigidly excluded. It is 
on a line with the most approved and recent scholarship, but there is no pa- 
rade of learning. There is enough for the common reader; in the Essays 
there is a great deal more, but it will not trouble the unlearned. The object 
is to get in the shortest way at the meaning of the text, to correct it when 
necessary, to explain what is doubtful and difficult, and to defend against ob- 
jections. All the contributors thus far work in the same spirit. And they 
have produced a very satisfactory volume, one which will speedily secure a 
large amount of public confidence. 

It is highly conservative in its tone ; it avoids theorising and constructions : 
but at the same time it is candid. Chronological, historical, and geographical 
difficulties are fairly met. A great deal of learning is compressed into the 
notes. 

At some future time we shall recur to it more fully. The commentaries 
on the historical and poetical books are promised within a twelvemonth. The 
whole work will be in eight volumes. 

Commentary on the New Testament, intended for Popular Use. By D. D. WuHE- 
pon, LL.L. Vol. Ill. Acrs-Romans. 1871. pp. 402. In these days of 
prolix commentaries it is pleasant to read one that is concise and to the 
point—even though you may not be able to agree with all that is in it. 
Dr. Whedon has this valuable attribute of a popular commentator. He 
has definite views of the right interpretation, and he gives them, Difficul- 
ties and erroneous interpretations are disposed of in the same condensed 
style. Dr. Whedon is a decided Arminian in theology, and, like most Ar- 
minians, he sees only evil in Calvinism, and that continually. For exam- 
ple, p. 351, he says, that “ to take an innocent nature, such as man is before 
he is decreed a sinner, and decretively smear sin upon him as a ground of 
justly damning him to.an eternal hell, is as mean and mendacious as it is 
despotic.” We had hoped that such caricatures of Calvinism were getting 
out of date. Besides, in what essential point is the Calvinistic liable to 
greater objections than Dr. Whedon's own view of the moral state of all 
Adam ’s descendants, as thus expressed: ‘‘ Adam, separated by sin from 
the Holy Spirit, was a naturally disposed sinner, and, shut from the tree of 
life, a natural mortal: and so by the law of descent his posterity are natur- 
ally disposed sinners, and both naturally and penally mortal.” 

A Smaller Scripture History. In Three Parts: Old Testament History ; 
Connection of Old and New Testaments ; New Testament History to A. D. 
70. Edited by Wa. Smira, D.C L., LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on 
wood. 16mo. Harpers. Dr. Smith’stwo larger works on the Old and New 
Testaments are here condensed and simplified for beginners. Critical and 
theological discussions are avoided. It is a very useful and careful sum- 
mary for Bible classes and schools. ° 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of the State of New York. YVol.Il. By Joun Romeyn BropuHEaD. 
8vo. Harpers. After a long delay. the second volume of Mr. Brodhead’s 
able and thorough ‘‘ History of the State of New York” has been pub- 
lished. The accomplished author says: “ Descended from an English 
officer who helped his king to conquer Dutch New Netherland, as well 
as from a colonial Hollander who stood up manfully for his Republi- 
can Fatherland, I feel no partiality in telling the history of the greatest 
European plantation in America.” Noman in our State is better fitted, 
by his talents and thorough study of the subject, for this great and 
honorable task. It is a book of sound historical learning, ski!!fully 
worked up and exceedingly well arranged. He has made use of all avail- 
able sources on the important points ; the work contains ample and minute 
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references to the authorities and sources. For the period which it traverses, 
no other history of the State can be compared with it in its thorough ex- 
amination and mastery of the materials. It is likewise animated by an 
evident purpose to be truthful and impartial; so that even where we may 
differ from the author’s estimate of men and measures, we are compelled 
to review our own judgments. 

This volume extends from 1664 to 1691 ; the chapters down to 1702 (the 
accession of Queen Anne to the English throne), already written, are post- 
poned to another volume. This one concludes with a careful summing up 
of the noted history of Jacob Leisler, concerning whom opinions have #0 
greatly differed. Mr. Brodhead says: “ A German, and not a Dutchman, 
he has been generally held up as a champion of Dutch democracy against 
English aristocracy; of colonial liberty as opposed to the rule of the 
mother country; and of Protestantism against Romanism. His official ca- 
reer negatives these theories. His conduct proved him to be more a tyrant 
than a democrat, and as bitter an enemy of unquestionable Protestants as 
he was of avowed Roman Catholics. It was the selfish attempt of an up- 
start demagogue to obtain a local importance, which neither hisown char- 
acter nor the circumstances of the province warranted.” His “ assumption 
of provincial power did not benefit the English revolution.” ‘*The execu- 
tion of Leisler and Milborne, although perfectly lawful, was nevertheless a 
great political mistake. It at once made them martyrs instead of convicts, 
and gave rise to popular divisions which, for a long time, injured the 
province.” 

This is a fair specimen of the clear and definite judgment which pervades 
the volume. With no attempt at ambitious theories, or at writing for ef- 
fect, it is simple and lucid in narrative, and careful in its statements and 
conclusions. It will increase the author’s high reputation as a historian. 


The Life and Times of Henry, Lorp BrovuGHaM. Written by Himself. 
In three volumes. Vols. I. Il. Harper & Brothers. This Autobiography 
will add to our knowledge about Lord Brougham, but not to his reputation. 
He prohibited his executor from making any changes in the manuscript, ex- 
cept as to mistakes about dates and proper names, and the injunction seems 
to have been faithfully followed. Parts of it are written in a careless style, 
at times in defiance of syntax. Some of the profuse egotism, and the al- 
most petulant accounts of men and measures, ought to have been modified. 
There are also strange lapses of memory: the tale “‘Memnon, in Ch. 2, which 
he gives as a specimen of his precocious powers, turns out to be a translation 
from Voltaire : his ghost stories are wonderfully like some others on record. 
He claims for himself an inordinate share in the great measures in which he 
was engaged. 

Yet the volumes are full of interest. The account of his early Scotch train- 
ing, and of the notabilities of the times ; of his literary ventures and political 
struggles ; of the Orders in Council; of Queen Caroline’s Trial, and many 
other noted events, are valuable and instructive. It is always engrossing to 
hear a great man talk about other great men, and of the acts and scenes in 
which they bore a part together. 

The History of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the Great. By Joun 
8.C. Apsorr. Tlustrated. 8vo. Harpers. The marvelous career of “Old 
Fritz ” is reproduced in this interesting volume. with Mr. Abbott’s well-proved 
skill in historical narrative. Carlyle’s great work is epitomized and popular- 
ized. While it does not lay claim to the merits of original investigation of 
the sources, it gives all the facts, in an animated style, with suitable reflec- 
tions. The harsh, almost inhuman traits of Frederick’s character are not sup- 
pressed ; his wonderful military genius and administrative capacity are fully eu- 
logized. The volume is brought out by the Harpers in elegant style, and it 
may well count upon a wide popularity. 
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The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson : compiled from Family Letters 
and Reminiscences, by his Great-Granddaughter, Saran N. RANDOLPH. 
With Dlustrations. 8vo. Harpers. The character of Jefferson is presented 
in its most favorable aspects in this attractive volume. He is described as a 
man rather than asa statesman. Randall’s full biography of course gives a more 
comprensive view of his whole life and its conflicts ; but in the present affec- 
tionate tribute there are many new facts and details, and many letters too, 
which bring out more fully the fascinating traits of his person and life. His 
simple, republican tastes, his high courtesy and admirable social qualities, 
his philanthropy and generous sympathies, his wide range of study and his 
unwearied activity to the very close of his life, are so well depicted that the 
attention of the reader is fixed to the close. ‘“ The edges of the granite obe- 
lisk over Jefferson’s grave have been chipped away until it now stands a mis- 
shapen column,” but this monument of affectionate reverence and gratitude 
will long abide. 

SCIENCE AND EDUCATION, ETC. 

A Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. Compiled from Original 
Sources. By Wm. Smiru, D.C.L., LL.D., Editor of the Classical Dictiona- 
ries, etc.; and Taroruitus D. Haut, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. To which is added a Dictionary of Proper Names. §8vo. 
An English-Greek Lexicon. By om YONGE, With Many New Ar- 
ticles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and PiLLon’s Greek Synonyms. 
To which is prefixed an Hssay on the Order of Words in Attic Greek 
Prose, by CHARLES Suort, LL.D.. Professor of Latin in Columbia College. 
Edited by Henry Drisuier, LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia Col- 
lege. Harper & Bros. 

These two large Dictionaries are the fruit of years of scholarly investi- 
gation, and are brought out by the publishers in solid and finished style. 
Both are altogether superior to previous English works of the same class. 
Dr. Drisler’s part of the work, of course, is thorough; the introductory 
essay by Professor Short, on “ Attic Greek Prose,” is admirably done, and 
a most valuable addition to the Dictionary; while the appended collection 
of “ Greek Synonyms” from Pillon will be found very useful, not only in 
the writing of Greek, but also in the study of the language; though many 
of the classified words can be called synonyms only in a very general sense. 

Dr. Smith’s English-Latin Dictionary is the result of fifteen years of labor. 
It is not a mere revision of older lexicons, but substantially a new work, 
partly in its vocabulary, and still more in its arrangement of words as to 
their shades of meaning, and its exact references to Latin authors. It in- 
cludes, to a fair extent, ecclesiastical (medizeval) Latin, and thus is of more 
value to the theologian. 

These are eminently works fit to be published. No student can afford to 
be without them. 

Livy, Literally Translated. The History of Rome by Titus Livius. Books 
I-XXX. Literally Translated, with Notes and Illustrations, by D. Sprr- 
LAN and Cyrus Epmonps. 2 vols.,12mo. This work forms the 23d and 
24th vols. of Harper's New Classical Library. As a version of Livy it is 
more faithful and literal than that of Baker, in common use. The text 
followed is that of Oxford, edited by Travers Twiss, whose epitome of 
Niebuhr’s History of Rome is here constantly referred to. The version 
is more literal than elegant: but it is well adapted for use. 

Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia, have brought out a new and careful 
edition of Cicrro De Senectate and De Amicitia, by Prof. E. P. CRowE1u, 
and H. B. RicHarpson, Instructor, both of Amherst College, Mass. The 
text is that of Baiter in the Tauchnitz series, compared with Orelli’s, Zu- 
rich, 1861. The notes are well adapted to the wants of students, concise 
and to the point. 
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The Student's Elements of Geology. By Sra CHaries Lyewn, Bart., F.R.S. 
With more than 600 illustrations. 12mo. pp. 600. Harper & Bros. This work 
is substantiaily the seventh edition of the author’s Elemen/s of Geology, though 
re-written and modified, leaving out some of the theoretical discussions so 
fully argued in the tenth edition of his Principles of Geology, published in 
1868. It is a very compressed and convenient manual, amply illustrated, 
of all the ascertained facts in the science of Geology. The beginner will, 
of course, find a difficulty from its very completeness; for, as Sir Charles 
Lyell says, “ it is only the adept, who has already overcome the first steps 
of an observer, and is familiar with many of the technical terms, who can 
profit by a brief and concise manual.” It isa clear and well arranged ex- 
position, such as only a master of the science could give. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Robert Carter & Brothers new publications. In addition to the admirable 
work of Dr. Arnot on “ The Parables of our Lord” referred to elsewhere, we 
have received the following fresh issues from this eminent house : 

The House in Town. A Sequel to “ Opportunities.’””’ By the Author of the 
“ Wide Wide World.” 16mo. pp. 424. Nature’s Wonders. By Ricuarp New- 
ron, D.D. 16mo, pp. 335. Jessie's Parrot and Lily Norris’ Enemy. Both by 
Joanna H. MatrHews. 12mo. pp. 240, 245. The Rift in the Clouds. By the 
Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” pp. 106. French Bessie. 
By P. E. 8. pp. 180. Shall We Know One Another ? and Other Papers. By 
Rev. J.C. Ryte. Third edition. A very neat and convenient one. 

All of these works are by writers who have achieved a good reputation in 
their several departments, and are great favorites with thousands of readers. 
A new book by Miss Warner will be a welcome in many households. Her 
busy pen will soon produce, through the same publishers, Trading, a sequel to 
the present volume. Dr. Newton, in our judgment, has no superior as a writer 
of Sunday-School books. Miss Matthews has taken high rank on the same 
field. The two volumes named above belong to the ‘* Little Sunbeams ” 
series, and the other two small volumes to the “ Fireside Library ” series, 
Both are worthy of the pens which have given them to the public. Give us 
more of the class of books to which these belong. and we may hope in time to 
supersede the trash which has for years constituted the staple of our Sunday- 
school and juvenile literature. The last work named above is a gem of a boox. 

Castilian Days. By Joun Hay. James R. Osgood & Co. 12mo. pp. 414. 
Atlantic Essays. By Thomas Wentworth Higetnson. Same publishers, 12mo. 
pp. 341. The contents of the latter volume are familiar to the readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly. They appeared as essays in that journal from time to time 
during the last ten or twelve years. Col. Higginson is an able writer, and 
many will be glad to get these papers in this compact and permanent form. 
The other volume is a timely and highly interesting one. The even's of the 
last few years have served to draw the attention of the civilized world to Spain 
in an unusual degree. Mr. Hay has enjoyed good opportunities to gain an in- 
sight into the present condition of affairs, and he has made good use of them. 
The papers comprised in the volume were written in Madrid in the spring of 
Jast year. The politics of Spain have undergone important changes since that 
time. Still the author sees no reason for changing the views then expressed 
in regard to the general features of Spanish political life, its prospects and its 
needs. ‘“ There are those who think the Spaniards are not fit for freedom. I 
believe that no people are fit for anything else.” 

John Jerningham’s Journal. Scribner & Co. Small 4to, pp. 139. A com- 
panion volume to“ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” The moral of this story is 
good enough, and the story itself is not without interest ; but as to the poetry 
we fail to discover any merit at all in it—indeed it is only a jingle of words ; 
there is no real poetry in it. 
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Art. XIIL.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Parts III. IV. 1871. Riehm, the Cher- 
ubim in the Ark of the Covenant, and in the Temple. Heinrichsen, the 
Relation of the Jews to Alexander the Great. Leimbach, Tertullian’s View of 
the Sacraments. Rihricht, the Doctrine of the Logos in John. Oppert, on 
Cedorlaomor. Schlottmann, The Moabite Inscription. Beyschlag, Paul’s Op- 
ponents in 2 Cor. Reviews, Miscellany. 

Ze itschrift F 4 d. hist yrische Theologie. Edited by Dr. Kahnis. Parts III, 
IV. Krummel, the Utraquists and Taborites; the Bohemian Reform in the 
Fifteenth Century—?2 articles concluding this elaborate historical monograph. 
Roenneke, Extracts from the Decrees of the Diocesan Council at Pistoria in 
1786. Leimbach, Tertullian as an Authority in Christian Archeology. C. 
Michaelis. the Correspondence of Luther. Riinsch, Lactantius and the Text 
of the Bible. 

Von Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift. Bd. 13, 1871. Opel, German Popular 
Songs. E. Zeller, Life of Schleiermacher; First Part—skillfully portrayed. 
Adalbert Horowitz, National Historians in the Sixteenth Century. Didolff, 
Germany in 870 and 1870,the Millennial Jubilee. Scheefer, the Catholic Prop- 
aganda during the Seven Years’ War. Henke, French Women in the Time of 
the Reformation. O. Hartwig, Giovanni Villani H. U)lman, English Me- 
diation in 1521. Meyer, Recent Attempts at a Philosophy of History. Re- 
view of Historical Literature. Von Reumont, the Duke of Athens. The 
Vatican Council. 

Zeitschrift f. Philosophie und philosophische Kritik. Bde. 85, 86.1871. The 
conclusion of Dr. W. Bender's essay on Schleiermacher’s Speculative Doctrine 
respecting God. E. von Hartmann, on the Essential Idea of the Collective 
Mind (Spirit) as the fundamental conception in the Psychology of the Nations 
(Vilkerpsychologie). Prof. Dr. Steinhart, two essays on the Platonic Writ- 
ings—reviewing the work of Schaarschmidt—separating the genuine from the 
spurious dialogues: a careful study. Hermann Giinther, the Idea of Right 
(Law). Review of recent philosophical works. 

The number of philosophical works published in Germany the last two 
years is small; and there have been none of the first importance. One of the 
most interesting is Schelling’s “‘ Life in his Correspondence,” three volumes. 
There are letters to and from Cousin, Windischmann, Giithe, Eschenmayer, 
his son Fritz, his son-in-law, G. Waitz, the historian, Becker, etc., ete. A 
third enlarged edition of Trendelenburg's “ .wogical Investigations "is to be 
published ; the first volume is out, with important additions. The doctrine of 
Final Cause (Design), which was one of the ablest discussions on the subject, is 
defended against recent objections, Darwinism, ete. The author claims that 
those who deny final causes take them for granted; that the final cause 
really lurks in the “ antecedents.” He maintains, through all his work, that 
an internal design (purpose, end) runs through all nature, that it is found in 
the very nature of things. Brasch’s essay on Spinoza’s “System of Philosophy ” 
is a useful summary, but does not add anything new to the criticism of Spin- 
oza’s theory. Zimmermann’s “Life of Samuel Clarke,” Vienna, is a valuable 
treatise—it contains a more complete view of Clarke’s theories and a more just 
estimate of his position than any English work. Schulze on “ Fetishism,” 
pp. 292, is a fair and creditable summary of those forms of religion which can 
be included under this term, defined as meaning—the Religious Veneration of 
Visible Objects—though this is a rather wide definition of it. 
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Leitschrifi f. wissenschaftliche Theologie. Parts3, 4. 1871. Hilgenfeld, the 
Authorship of the Epistle to the Philippians. Holtzman, Barnabas and John. 
Werner on Herder’s Views about the Old Testament. Hilgenfeld, the Psalms 
of Solomon. Clemens, the Essene Communities. Van Vloten, on Silas and Luke 
—new notes. Holtzmann, the year of Luther’s Birth. Spiegel, three Letters of 
Melancthon, hitherto unpublished. Hilgenfeld on Ritschl’s History of the 
Doctrines of Justification and Redemption—a caustic review. Pfleiderer, 
Christology of Paul. Hiinig, the Structure of the Fourth Gospel. 
on the Interpretation and Criticism of the Book of the Preacher. 

Zeitschrift f. Protestantismus und Kirche. Bd. 61. Part 4. The Independ- 
ence of the Church. The Hessian Church Question before the Deputies at 
Berlin Exegesis of 1 Tim. iii. 14-16. A Question Preliminary to Theologi- 
cal Criticism. 


Hitzig, 


Zeitschrift f. aqyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, hrsg. von Lepsius 
und Brugsch. Pd.9. Mai, uni. H. Brugsch, on Certain Hieroglyphic De- 
signations of the Years. 8. Birch, Medical Papyrus with the Name of Cheops. 
F. Finzi, Storia Attica e Storia Biblica. G. Smith, the Cyprus Monolith. H. 
Haigh, Note on the Calendar in Mr. Smith’s Papyrus; on the Comparative 
Chronology of Assyria, Egypt and Israel. 

Jahriicher f. deutsche Theologie. Parts I. and Il. 1871. Palmer, John 
jrentz as Preacher and Catechist. Prof. Grimm of Jena, the Proém of Luke's 
Gospel. Dr. Bender of Worms, Schleiermacher’s Doctrine of the Feeling of 
Absolute Dependence in connection with his general Philosophical Principles. 
Reviews of recent works—thoroughly prepared as usual. The first article was 
written by Dr. Palmer as a contribution to Tholuck’s Jubilee celebration, in 
the name of the Tiibingen Faculty of Evangelical Theology. The second part 
has Ritschl, the Method of the Older Works on the History of Doctrines: 
Diestel, the Moabite stone—a full and valuable paper; Herrlinger, Studies on 
the Theology of Melancthon; Schmid, Theology and Natural Science, etc. 

F ‘ANCE. 

Of Littré’s Dictionary of the French Language the 25th part has ap- 
peared—extendiug from Retranscrire to Scieur. B. Saint-Hilaire’s transla- 
tion of Aristotle’s works is collected by Ladrange. 14 vols., 125fr. Cher- 
buliez announces the 3d ed. of Bergmann’s ‘‘Studies in Ontology and 
General Linguistics,” the 2d ed. of Boissier’s ‘*‘ Cicero and his Friends: 
Studies on Roman Civilization in the time of Cesar.” L. Carveau, “ The 
Theory of the Passions in Descartes, Spinoza and Malebranche.” Ferraz, 
“The Philosophy of Duty.” 2d ed. Fraisse, “ The Idea of God in Spinoza,” 
published by Meyrueis. Nourrisson, “ Essay on Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 
with a Translation (the first in French) of the Treatise on Destiny and the 
Free Power of Emperors.” Didier, 7 fr. E J. Péres, “Philosophy of 
Human Society”’ 5 fr. Ch. Waddington, “God and Conscience.” 3d ed. 
Didier, 34 fr. Albert Desjardins, “ The French Moralists of the Sixteenth 
Century,” 2d ed.—a work crowned by the French Academy. ‘ Centraliza- 
tion and its Effects,’ by M. Odille Barrot; a new edition. Gourdault, 
“ Colbert, Minister of Louis XLV. ;” a work “ which in all respects deserves 
public attention,” says a leading French journal. Jules Le Berquier, 
‘* What then is the Commune? a Political and Historical Definition.” 
Gaidoz, “ Gargantua: an Essay on Celtic Mythology ;” his theory is that 
Gargantua is not a creation of Rabelais. but a pupular Celtic divinity. 

Revue des deux Mondes. Tomes 91-94. Jan. to Aug., 1871. This ablest of 
the French periodicals is again published regularly, and the back numbers 
for 1870 will soon be all furnished to subscribers. It still enlists some of the 
best learning and talent of France and maintains its liberal and independ- 
ent attitude. By its searching criticism it provoked an order of the Com- 
mune for its suppression, which was prevented from being carried out by 
the final victory of the Versailles Government. A large part of the numbers 
for this year is, of course, taken up with the war, its causes and effects; 
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with dissertations on Germany and France; with bitter reproaches 
against Prussia. Like almost all of the French periodicals, it does not 
conceal its determination to be avenged at some future time for the miseries 
it has endured. It seems to believe that when the Empire fell, to which it 
was always more or less opposed, the Germans should have made peace on 
the terms imposed by France. Among the articles on the war are De Cou- 
langes’ “ The War of the Invasion,” running a parallel between Bismarck 
and Louvois (not Richelieu); Claretie, ‘The Battle-Field of Sedan,” well 
described ; Meziéres, ‘‘ The Prussian Invasion of 1792 (under the Duke of 
Brunswick,) and 1870,” contrasting Githe’s unpatriotic account of the 
former with the German views of the present war; Reybaud, * The French 
Navy in the War;” General Susane, ‘‘ French Artillery before and during 
the War,” conceding the German superiority ; Caro, of the Institute, ‘“ The 
Idea of Country: its Decline and Awakening ;” Mague, “ The Eating of 
Horseflesh,” etc. ; Girand, ‘*‘ The Law of Natious and the War of Prussia,” 
accusing the latter of perpetual violations of it ; Etienne, “The Garde Mo- 
bile ;’ Beaussire, “ National Hatreds— France and Germany,” which takes 
the ground that ‘for fifty years wounded pride has been at the bottom of the 
German hatred of France,” “ jealousy of its glory,” and the like; Gaidoz, 
“The Ambition and Claims of Pangermanism ;” Alfred Maury, of the In- 
stitute, “The Wars of the French and the Invasions of the Germans,” claim- 
ing that French wars have been in the interests of the highest civilization, 
while “ German wars have been ever prompted by the desire of finding room 
for its superabundant population!” Quatrefages, “The Prussian Race,” 
aiming to show ethnographically that this race is not properly German, but 
Finnish and Sclavic, with a dash of Saxons and Huguenots; Beaulien, 
“The Provinces in the War ;” Pigeonneau, “ Versailles During the Siege ;” 
Bonnet, “The Imposts and Taxes,” Monnier, * Switzerland During the 
War ;” Rambaud, ‘“ Lorraine under Prussian Sway ;” Blerzy, ‘‘ The Cam- 
paign of the Army of the Loire ;” Beaulieu, “ The Commune and Self Gov- 
ernment ;” Sorel, “ Prussian Discipline; Dumont, “ Alsace under Prussian 
Rule ;’ Laboulaye. “ The Question of Two Chambers.” insisting upon both ; 
De Pressens¢é, “The 18 March: Paris under the Commune,” a very able 
essay, though thoroughly anti-German, pointing out clearly the real moral 
causes of the French defeats, and the needs of the country forthe future. M. 
George Sand contributes three articles : “ Journal of the Impressions of the 
War upon a Traveller,’ written in her best vein, and also a novel, ‘* Fran- 
cia,” written in her worst vein. 

M. Beaussire also has an article on the “Centenary of Hegel, 1876,” in 
which he ascribes very much of the Prussian audacity to his influence. The 
same writer is the author of a book on one Dom Deschamps, whom he tried 
to set up and glorify as the real progenitor of the Hegelian system. Geffry, 
“Finland and the Kalevala: Songs and Popular Traditions of the Finns.” 
Pierrot, “ Autiphon, the First Athenian Orator.” Coquerel (Athanase), 
“ Varahagen von Ense and the Pietistic Party,’ ascribing the Prussian ambi- 
tion to the growth of Pietism in Prussia. Ernest Renan contributes two ar- 
ticles written with his accustomed grace, on-a “ Publicist under Philip 
the Fair,” one Pierre Du Bois, the king’s chief counsellor in his great con- 
test with the Papacy | Boniface VIII). Du Bois was born about 1250. His 
writings have recently been exhumed (1864) and reported upon by De 
Wailly to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. Renan finds in 
him a forerunner in the application of national rights and law to resist 
the encroachments of the Papacy. the beginning of Gallicanism. De Cou- 
langes, in several essays gives a clear and succinct account of the “Organi- 
zation of Justice in Ancient and Medieval Times.” M. H. Blerzy, under the 
title, “ The Misadventures of a Happy People,” severely criticizes the late 
foreign policy of England. Blanchard, ‘“ Recent Explorations in China ” 
Pouchet, ‘‘ The Functions of the Nervous System and Intelligence,” etc, 

The best philosophical article in the Revue for the current year (March 
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is by M. Fernand Papillion, on “ Leibnitz and Contemporary Science, apro- 
pos of Memoirs read in the Academy.” It is a formal advocacy of the claims 
of the great German philosopher against those of Descartes, and in opposi- 
tion to the prevailing methods of materialism The writer shows that 
something akin to the monads of Leibnitz is found in many of the philo- 
sophical schools of the day, and that his influence has penetrated into the 
domain of physical research. Many of his conjectures are now verified. 
Contrasting him with Descartes, he says: ‘‘ The ideas of D. are methodi- 
cally deduced, his system is severely arranged ; exact lines, clear drawing 
prevail. In Leibnitz we have the allurements of a painting. The demon of 
geometry, which was said to be the evil genius of Descartes, never tor- 
mented Leibnitz.’’ The latter lives in the realm of living forces, of organized 
types, of ideas; in him we find, as the sum of his doctrine, “ the intimate 
alliance of a sublime geometry with a living sentiment of the eternal harmo- 
ny of things.” ‘The sciences of motion. of form and figure, only reveal to us 
the outside of the universal energy. The science of life,on the contrary, 
unveils to us the profound agitations of the deep, and the fair design.” 
‘* Descartes, and those of our times who attempt to revive his system, de- 
ducing physics from mechanics, and physiology from physics, explaining 
the higher by the lower (as Auguste Comte says), proscribing all attempts 
to understand first principles by last principles—they all, whatever their 
other merits, misconceive the lessons taught by the living being un- 
der both its physiological and psychological relations. The testimony of 
the soul, identifying itself with life, should have made them see in all the 
universe the images of the soul and of life, in place of a blind and fallacious 
geometry. Numbers and figures do not explain all ; that which explains all 
is the soul, because it alone grasps all, and finds in itself secret affinities 
with all.” 

In the numbers for July and August are articles by Beaussire, on the 
Commune ; Mezieres, on Greece in 1870; Blerzy, on China in 1871 ; Caro, 
on Bohemia ; Laveleye, on the Forms of Government in Modern Society ; 
La Graviere, on the Navy (three articles); Rambaud,:on the Byzantine 
World; Langel, the Washington Treaty of 1871, ete. ~ re 

Revue Chrétienne. 1871. Vol. 18. Jan. to Aug. The publication of this 
excellent Review has been resumed, still edited by De Pressensé, Bersier, 
etc. The chief articles are: M. Leliévre on Alexander Vinet ; L. Rey. The 
Death Penalty ; Pédézert, The Princes of Condé in the Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteenth Centuries ; Frossard, The Correspondence of Lamennais ; Pozzy, 
The Antiquity of Man; Fargues, Washington’s Mission and Character ; 
Lichtenberger, Protestantism and the War of 1870; Roller, The Revolu- 
tion and the Church; Pressensé, the True Religious Authority, Naples 
in December, 1869, an Address on Public Safety, Reviews of Public Af- 
fairs, etc. 

A new volume, the fourth, of Bersier’s Sermons is announced; also a 
translation of Dorner’s History of Protestant Theology by Paumier ; 
Madame Wm. Monod, the Mission of Woman in War; Manual of the 
Christian Religion by Recolin, Pastor in Montpellier. 

ENGLAND. 

The Contemporary Review, monthly, continues to discuss the questions of 
the day with vigor and ability, often presenting both sides by some of their 
ablest advocates. Thus the question of Disestablishment is defined and argued 
in recent numbers by Dean Stanley on one side, and by Allon and Bayne on 
the other---much to the advantage of the latter. The Duke of Argyll, in op- 
position to Darwin, shows that “ Variety is an end in Nature;” Sir Alexander 
Grant brings the claims of metaphysics into array against Darwin; and Henry 
Holbeach argues against Grant on “ The Origin of our Moral Ideas.’’ Herbert 
Spencer contends that he proved the theory of “ Mental Evolution” in 1855; 
and Mr. R. H. Hutton clears up the position of Spencer on our Moral Ideas. 
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Dr. Carpenter on the “Physiology of the Will” takes the ground that there is a 
specific element of power in the will, not to be resolved into other forces. 
Ritualism is defended on its esthetic side by MacColl and Cheetham, and at- 
tacked on its doctrinal side by Rev. G. H. Sumner. Ruskin contributes a queer 
bit on the “ Range of Intellectual Conception Proportioned to the Rank in Ani- 
mated Life.’ Principal Tulloch on the Cambridge Platonists is interesting but 
not profound. Rev. J. W. Fowle in an essay on the character of Christ has 
some ingenious combinations and suggestions. The treatise by Dr. Dorner of 
Berlin on Gallicanism and the New Dogma of Infallibility is learned and able. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review for July reprints from our Re- 
view Prof. Blackburn’s article on Calvinism in the English Reformation; it 
also contains articles on the Buddhist Revolution in India by Dr. Wilson of 
Bombay ; Discussions on the Doctrine of the Divine Wrath, by Rev. 8. F. D. 
Salmond ; the Modern Reformers of the Roman Catholic Church, by Rev. C. 
de Faye; the Origin of Primitive Sacrifice, by Rev. R. R. G. Balfour; Pro- 
gress of Biblical Archeology, by 8. Birch, LL.D.; German Catholics in Con- 
flict with Rome, by Rev. John Gibb; Non-Self Consciousness, by Rev. R. M. 
Edgar. 

The British Quarterly Review, July. 1.The Roman Empire. 2. Theism. 3. 
Hugh Miller. 4. Hereditary Legislators. 5. The Genius of Nonconformity 
and the Progress of Society. 6. Jowett’s Translation of Plato. 7. Miall’s 
Motion on Disestablishment. 8. Contemporary Literature. 

R. H. Hutton'’s “ Essays, Theological and Literary,” reprinted from the 
National Review, etc., in 2 vols., attract a good deal of attention. Among the 
topics discussed are, the Moral Significance of Atheism; the Atheistic Expla- 
nation of Religion; Science and Theism; Popular Pantheism ; the Historical 
Problem of the Fourth Gospel; the Incarnation and Principles of Evidence; 
Githe and his Influence. Mr. Hutton is in the main an advocate of Mau- 
rice’s general views. His great principle is, “that all beliefs about God are 
but inadequate intellectual attempts to justify a belief in Him, which is never 
a merely intellectual affirmation, but rather a living act of the spirit, by no 
means confined to those who consciously confess his presence.” 

Dr. J. H. Newman is preparing a new and enlarged edition of his “ History 
of Arianism.” 

Mr. Bagster announces, the Pentateuch according to the Talmud, by P. J. 
Hershon and M. Margoliouth, LL.D., Genesis, 21, s.: The Poetry of the He- 
brew Pentateuch by Margoliouth ; the Scripture Ethics of Basil, translated by 
Rev. J. M. Maguire; Peschito-Syriac, New Test.—with translation ; Clementine 
Vulgate with Douay translation of 1582; Greek New Test. with analysis of 
the whole of the Verbs in parallel columns; New Test. newly translated by 
J. B. Rotheram. 

The Clarendon Press has brought out a new and complete edition of Bishop 
Berkeley’s Works, 3 vols, with his Life and Letters and an Account of his 
Philosophy, by Prof. A. C. Fraser. It is altogether the best edition of Berke- 
ley. The life is full, and the literature of the Berkleian Controversy is quite 
complete. The most important part of the new matter is Berkeley's youth- 
ful Common-place Book, begun when he was about twenty years old, which 
gives some clues as to the origin and growth of his speculations. 

Lord Acton’s famous article on the “ Vatican Council ” in the North Brit- 
ish, Oct. 1870, has been translated into German, and published at Munich. 

By the “‘ Shaftesbury Papers,” lately given to the Record Office, it is proved 
beyond a doubt that John Locke was the Author of the ‘‘ Constitutions for the 
Government of Carolina.” They appear in Locke’s hand-writing, with nu- 
merous corrections from his pen. The MS. volume in which these are found also 
contains other papers by Locke, on the History of England, and on the Ro- 
man Commonwealth, and the MS. of the “Essay on Toleration,” with the date 
of 1667; it has heretofore been assigned to 1683 when Locke was in Holland. 
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At the Annual Meeting of the Society, held on the 13th of March, 
1871, the following Resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as this Society gives to the minister or parish insuring 
through its agency, the entire discount or commission allowed to it by the Insurance 
Companies, the friends of this truly benevolent cause be requested to assist by dona- 
tions, in defraying the expenses incident to the carrying on of our work, 


Please send to Howarp Portrer, Esq., (Messrs. Brown Brotruers & Co.,) 59 
Wall Street, New York. 


Any person contributing $50 to the Society will be constituted a 
Life Member of it, or $250 an Honorary Life Director, with the priv- 
ilege of naming the minister to"receive the benefit of the gift. 


Office of the Society, 26 Bible House, New York. All commu- 
nications relating to it address to J. M. Sherwood, as above. 





REPORT. 


Tue ‘‘Socrety ror Promotine Lire INsuRANCE AMONG CLERGYMEN ” 
was organized in this city on the 25th day of April, 1870, under a 
Charter from the Legislature of this State. Previous to this organi- 
zation, a very considerable amount of preliminary work had been 
done in the way of inquiry, correspondence, and investigation, and 
the outlines, at least, of the Society’s principles and plans, had been 
carefully studied and sketched. 

Immediately after the Society was organized, the Executive Com- 
mittee entered upon its assigned work. Its first and main attention 
was directed to the perfecting of its several Plans for practical work, 
and the preparation of sundry Documents, specially adapted to the 
several classes which it aimed to reach, in which the object, princi- 
ples, and plans of the Society are fully stated, with many important 
facts, statements and arguments bearing upon the subject—the results 
of extended investigation, and of a careful study of the subject, as 
well as of a comparison of views with eminent men in various parts 
of the country. Meeting after meeting was held by the Committee, 
to consider and pass upon the several plans proposed, and the docu- 
ments submitted, by the Secretary. Every point, principle, and 
statement embraced in them, was subjected to a close inspection and 
severe Criticism ; and a perfectly harmonious result was finally reached, 
after three months of patient examination, and the Secretary was 
authorized to publish and circulate these documents. 

Acting under instructions from the Executive Committee, the Sec- 
retary made favorable arrangements with quite a large number of the 
oldest and largest Insurance Companies in the country, securing 
from them a liberal concession in favor of ministers, and all the 
facilities necessary to carry on its work in connection with them, in 
every part of the country. 
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The warm interest expressed in the object of the Society, by the 
leading managers of these great Companies, and the willingness with 
which they entered into business relations with it, and granted valu- 
able concessions in order to facilitate and promote its object, are en- 
titled to our grateful recognition. 

We hope ere long that the Society will be able to secure a further 
concession, both on the ground of the superior /ongevily of clergy- 
men, and of the denevolent character of our work. In the present 
arrangement these Companies simply allow to the Society, for services 
rendered, the same rates of commission which they allow to their 
general agents. ‘The net proceeds to the companies are no less on 
the business we bring them than on their ordinary business ; while 
the class of risks obtained by us is superior, both on the ground of lon- 
gevity, and of moral and social influence. We believe, too, that the 
Sacred Profession, as such, under our Voluntary System, has a claim 
upon all our great business and monetary interests—a claim which 
we rejoice to note is more and more widely acknowledged. 


DOCUMENTS. 


The Society has published in all five documents. No. 1 is more 
particularly meant for the Professors in our Colleges, Universities, 
and Theological Seminaries, and the Secretaries and Agents of our 
Charitable and Benevolent Boards and Societies. It is a document 
of 32 pages. Of this 2,000 only have been published. 


No. 2 is similar in its general features to No. 1, and is particularly 
meant for distribution among parishes and ministers engaged in pas- 
toral work, both at home and in the foreign field. It is a document 
of 40 pages. And of this nearly 30,000 have been published. 

No. 3 is a document of 16 pages, particularly descriptive of the 
‘*Parish Mutual Association,” in its plans, principles and advantages ; 
it contains also valuable statistics relating to the longevity and the 
mortality of American clergymen, the fruit of extended original in- 
vestigation. These statistics have not a little surprised the Insurance 
community and the public, by their highly favorable character, and 
have laid the foundation for a claim in their behalf which may here- 
after be used to advantage. About 30,000 of this document have 
been published. 
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These documents are of fermanent interest and value. They 
have been prepared with exceeding care, and will bear, it is believed, 
the severest scrutiny. They are electrotyped, so that new editions of 
them can be printed, as they are needed, at a small cost. 


No. 4 was called forth by an emergency which demanded prompt 
action. Only a small portion of it is of permanent value, and that 
can be incorporated with No. 3 in future editions. Of this 11,000 
were printed. 


Document 5 is somewhat of a sfecta/ character, having been pre- 
pared for a specific field and object. It discusses the subject of 
‘* Ministerial Relief” more fully and thoroughly, it is believed, than 
it has ever before been discussed, and in the light of many impor- 
tant facts and results, which years of study and investigation have 
brought to light and established. In its present form it is designed 
for distribution only among the ministers and parishes of a single 
denomination represented in the Society. As, however, the princi- 
ples, statements, facts, and general reasoning of this document apply 
equally to the entire American Ministry and Church, and as its cir- 
culation among those for whom it was originally designed has seem- 


ingly had a marked beneficial influence—it is hoped that the Society 
will be able, during the coming year, to gather the information needed 


to adapt it equally to the condition of the other denominations, and 
to publish an edition for each, It is believed that such a course will 
do more effective service for the cause than documents of a more 
general character. This is a document of nearly 50 octavo pages. 
An edition of 8,000 has already been published and distributed. 


Of these documents nearly 80,000 in all have been sent out into 
every part of the country, and addressed to each pastor or parish 
connected with the “merican Church. And this part of our work is 
not yet complete. As many more of these*documents, or others, 
which the exigencies of the times may demand, should be sent out 
the coming year. Indeed, nothing but the means are necessary to sow 
broadcast the seeds of a harvest that shall quickly reward our labor, 
and surprise us by its extent and richness. If a million copies of 
these documents were distributed throughout the Church, it would 
be money well expended, and would give a higher tone to its senti- 
ment and action respecting the support of the Gospel Ministry. 
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Obstructions and Hindrances. 


As might have been expected, various things have arisen to retard 
our work, and try our faith and patience. We will only glance at 
two or three of them. 


Life Insurance is one of our great monetary institutions. It is 
prosecuted on a gigantic scale for the purposes of gain. It is asso- 
ciated, in the individual and in the public mind, only with znferested 
and pecuniary motives. Hence it has been found difficult, at the out- 
set, to secure a full appreciation of our motives and belief in our 
entire and absolute disinterestedness, 

Again, the desire of a few individual Insurance Companies to take 
advantage of this movement for the benefit of the Clergy, and 
to forestall the Society’s agency and reap the harvest for their 
own benefit, has brought forth a number of schemes of a some- 
what similar kind, which have in a measure embarrassed our 
operations and caused confusion in the public mind. So far as 
these private schemes emanated from responsible companies, and 
secured real advantages to ministers, our Society had no right to 
complain. In one instance, however, a gross wrong was perpetrated. 
An unscrupulous Company of this city—one which this Society could 
not and did not indorse—got hold of our documents before they were 
issued, appropriated the fruits of our labor without acknowledgment, 
concocted a scheme, in its leading features similar to our own, organ- 
ized a ‘‘Ministers’ Department,” with a Presbyterian and an Episcopal 
clergyman as Secretaries, and sent out their circulars to all ministers, 
in which they adroitly aimed to disparage our Society, and by figures 
and statements artfully put, but deceptive, sought to gain the prefer- 
ence for their scheme. Our Secretary found the wheels of our Soci- 
ety virtually blocked by this counter-movement, and he took prompt 
meagures to remove the obstruction. This was effectually done by 
means of the press, and by the special document already referred to, 
without involving the Society in any controversy. 

The true character of this sinister scheme being thus publicly 
exposed, it was withdrawn. The Company itself has since failed. 
And nothing but the prompt action of this Society saved probably 
many of our ministers from being ensnared by this artful device. 

In the end this will be overruled to establish this Society in the 
greater confidence of the public; but occuring just as we had ap- 
peared before the public with our plans, and sought to draw attention 
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to them, it was a serious check to our immediate success, and the 
seeds of distrust which it sowed it may take years to root out. 


The success of our ‘‘Parish Mutual Association” plan has been 
retarded by the bitter, and often unreasonable, opposition of Insurance 
agents and writers to what are called ‘‘ co-operative” associations, 
They have denounced them indiscriminately, through the press, by 
circulars, and by lectures ; and by wild and reckless statements and 
figures sought to destroy all confidence in them. Many of them 
have confounded our Association with these co-operative schemes, 


although it materially differs from them, and in the judgment of 
several of our most eminent actuaries is free from the objections urged 
against them. In several instances a total change of views resulted 
from an examination of our documents. The editor of one of the 
leading Insurance journals of this city, for instance, made a sweep- 
ing attack upon the Association as soon as it was announced ; but 
when he came really to understand its principles and the character 
of the men who managed it, he called upon the Secretary and ac- 
knowledged that he was mistaken, and begged him to write a full 
account of the principles and plans of the Society for his paper, 
which was done, and published entire in the October issue. He 
also rendered the Society important aid in exposing and frustrating 
the wily scheme already referred to. 


As the principles and practical workings of this Parish plan come 
to be understood, we are confident that it will grow in favor with the 
churches, and in time come to be accepted as the most feasible, eco- 
nomical, and effective method yet devised in the way of ministerial 
provision. 


The Work ’Accomplished. 

It is only ten months since the Society was organized, and seven 
since it began its public work. The time is too short to expect 
great results. And yet we are not without evidence that the Society 
has made itself sensibly felt on the public mind. Indeed, we hardly 
venture to claim our due, lest we be accused of exaggeration. Con- 
trasting the state of public sentiment and feeling, as it exists to-day, 
on this subject, with what it was a year ago, we are filled with sur- 
prise, and can only thank God and take courage. ‘The subject cer- 
tainly has been more widely and earnestly discussed in our news- 
papers, and periodicals, and ministers’ meetings, and Committees, 
and conventions, and ecclesiastical bodies, since the grant of our 
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Charter drew attention to it, than during ascore of former years. A 
new and far deeper interest is springing up on every hand. Nearly 
all of our leading religious weeklies have discussed and advocated the 
cause at length. Even our secular papers, in some noted instances, 
have discussed it with remarkable intelligence and ability. Some of 
the best results of our investigations have gone the rounds of the 
press, and become fixed facts in the public mind. 


The /as¢ document we issued (No. 5) seems to have been specially 
effective. The facts which it embodies, and the principles and 
methods which it discusses and advocates, have evidently produced 
a very strong impression, and received the hearty approval of the 
great body of ministers to whom it was sent. Several hundred letters 
have already been received, in response to it, many of them from 
sources which give great weight and value to the testimony. The 
tenor of them all is the same—unqualified approval of its chief posi- 
tions, and principles, and proposed methods, and the pledge of co- 
operation in giving them practical effect. Nota solitary dissenting 
judgment has been expressed in reference to it. 


Writes one of the ablest and most discriminating thinkers in that 
branch of the Church, and a leading pastor in one of our chief 
cities : 

“TI beg to thank you for your able and practical article on Ministerial Provision 
which I have just finished reading. Its judicious suggestions in reference to schemes 
existing or proposed by those who have but a superficial knowledge of how such things 
work and develop, must, I think, command ready confidence. 

Ever since I read Dr. Chalmers’ Appeal in reference to Church Economics I have 
been interested in such discussions, and as I grow older I find them growing in impor- 
tance. I believe I have read nothing on provision for ministers that is so satisfactory 
as this*of yours, Please count me as one who will gladly co-operate with you in 
carrying these measures into effect.” 

And at a little later date : 

**T have conferred with several of our brethren here in reference to your scheme 
of Ministerial Provision, and I am gratified to find that it commands universal appro- 
val. Would you like any form of Presbyterial action about it? I intend proposing 
to my Trustees, to put this church in Class A, when they meet.” 


Writes another honored father in the ministry : 


** Allow me to present to your Society my warmest thanks for the document on 
Ministerial Relief. It is very able and exhaustive. It is the only presentation of the 
subject I have ever read, that came anywhere near meeting the true merits of the case. 
I wish it could be published in the form of a Tract, by our Publication Board, and be 


put in every Presbyterian family in the church, indeed wherever a minister is needed 
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throughout our land. The people ought to understand what are the just and Scriptural 
claims of the ministry for support, and what is their true and proper status as members 
of society, under equal obligation to provide for their own with other men. 

I can not but think this one of the most important matters to be attended to just 
now. The idea of waiting till ministers, who have served the church for scores of 
years, become paupers, and then dealing out, in Homeopathy measure, the means of keep- 
ing them from absolute starvation, is one that no man or woman, who has any sense 
of honor or justice remaining, will tolerate for a moment.” 


Writes still another, one of the most active and wide-awake pastors 
in the denomination : 


“T take a decided interest in the prosperity of your Society, as it is unspeakably 
preferable to our present Ministerial Relief plan. I trust that its merits can be so 
presented in our ecclesiastical meetings that the great body of our ministers can be 
brought to appreciate it, and thus, in all our Protestant churches, the various Funds 
and Committees for disabled ministers be gradually supplanted by this—founded as all 
such things should be—on business principles. I do most heartily thank the Society 
and its benevolent founders, in behalf of myself and of thousands of our ministers 
and their families, who are benefitted by its wise forethought and gratuitous services.” 


These few brief extracts are fair specimens of the opinions ex- 


pressed in this mass of correspondence. So extensively have our 
documents been read and approved by the ministry, and by a portion 


at least of the laity, belonging to it, that we have reason for the hope 
that they will materially aid to shape the action of this large and in- 
fluential denomination, on this grave subject, in the future. 


In all some 1,500 letters have been received and responded to by 
our Secretary, not counting such as were of an ordinary business 
character. They have come from all parts of the United States, 
and the British Provinces ; from missionaries in the foreign field, and 
from every branch of the Christian Church, abounding in expressions 
of gratitude to God for having put it into our hearts to establish a 
seciety for such an object, of lively interest in its work, and of entire 
approval of its principles and methods, Many of these letters are 
truly affecting in their tenor, more than confirming all that we have 
stated in our documents in the matter of insufficient salaries, and 
consequent poverty and destitution ; and if they could be spread out 
before the Church could not fail to enlist her active sympathy for the 
class of men for whose relief we are laboring—nay, could not fail to 
convict her of stupendous s#yusfce in her dealings with her min- 
istry. 

The entire unanimity of sentiment with reference to the object, 
principles, and plans of the Society, is not a little remarkable. And 
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the strongest indorsement and warmest commendation we have re- 
ceived, have been given ‘by those who have carefully and thoroughly 
studied our system in all its principles and bearings and practical 
details. But ome individual, of all to whom we have sent our docu- 
ments, has raised objections to such a Society, and he solely on the 
ground of religious objections to life insurance : notwithstanding he 
recently sent our Secretary $50, having a warm interest in the object 
at which we aim, and believing that it would be wisely expended. 


If the object, principles, and methods of this Society so commend 
themselves to the intelligence and the critical judgment of all classes ; 
if they have already gained the hearty approval and secured the ad- 
vocacy of leading minds in the Church, and -win over the mass as 
fast as they come to know and understand them, it is not unreason- 
able to anticipate large and corresponding practical results in the 
future. 


In view of the fact that the object, at least in the light in which we 
present it, is a new one; that we have taken positions in advance of 
the prevailing sentiment and practice of the Church; that we have 
not had a solitary agent in the field; that we have had to rely mainly 
upon the Press, and the silent voice of the 80,000 documents which 
we have aimed to put into the hands of every minister and parish in 
the land; and that our means to use even these facilities, have been 
small and wholly inadequate—we have gained for our principles, at 
least, a measure of currency and acceptance beyond what we had 
reason to anticipate. And this seed-sowing will yield, in due time, 
a liberal harvest, whether our Society reap it entire, or share it with 
other agencies. 


We have also some more tangible results. The Society has al- 
ready, as we have stated, secured important concessions from our 
leading Insurance Companies—concessions never before granted to 
any class or agent —by which a liberal deduction is secured to minis- 
ters; and peculiar facilities are also afforded to the Society for car- 
rying on its benevolent work in every part of our vast country. 

With one exception, every company applied to has cordially en- 
tered into the arrangement: and a large number of other companies 
have, since the Society began its work, adopted a rule to favor cler- 
gymen ; several have organized a special department for them. And 
the agen/s of all the companies now find it to their interest to remit 
their commissions, in whole or in part, in the case of the minister, 
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where it is asked. Thus the object for which the Society labors is 
promoted through the ordinary business channels of the country. 


The oldest and largest Missionary Board in the country has been 
moved by our documents, and by the personal agency of Dr. An- 
derson, so long its Foreign Secretary, and one of our original Corpo- 
rate Trustees, to consider the important question of provision for the 
missionaries in its service. The death of a member of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, on whom they greatly relied in this matter, ‘will 
probably have the effect” (writes Dr. Anderson, since the meeting 
of the Board in Brooklyn) ‘‘to defer the results to which we were 
evidently tending under his guidance. Should we succeed in this, 
it will be one of the good results of your enterprise; for it grew 
directly out of my proposing that our Committee decide upon the 
availability of your plans for our missionaries.” 

The plan under consideration, is the annual investment, by the 
missionary or the Board for him, of a specific sum for the future 
benefit of himself, or of his family at his death: and this is the lead- 
ing principle of our Society. 

The adoption of such a plan, or any similar one, by the American 
Board, would have a decided influence on the policy of all our mis- 
sionary boards. It would sanction and settle the principle. As an 
example it would stimulate other societies to do likewise. It would 


mark a new and brighter era in the history of missions, and by its 
reflex influence stir the churches at home to perform a like service for 
those whose lives are wholly devoted to their interests. 


In connection with this it may not be improper to state, that our 
Society has, by means of correspondence and the press, brought 
such an influence to bear upon the Presbyterian Annuily Company 
that it has decided to revise its ‘‘ rates” and ‘‘ conditions,” and make 
them more favorable than they have hitherto been. Originally 
formed, more than a hundred ‘years ago, for an object similar to our 
own, and having a cash fund to-day of $100,000, and the prestige 
of an untarnished reputation, it is yet accomplishing but little, com- 
pared with its means, and owing mainly, we believe, to its excessive 
rates and certain conditions. Such a revision of these as will put it, 
at least, on a par with ordinary insurance companies, and the infu- 
sion of more life into its practical administration, in accordance with 
the demands of public sentiment, will make it more effective as a 
helper in this. good work. 
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Another important service has been rendered to the ministry, in 
connection with the Society. A vast number of letters have been 
received, asking for izformation and advice in reference to Life Insu- 
rance, the best companies, the best kind of policies in given circum- 
stances, and a variety of other items; and the information the Sec- 
retary has been able to give has been of essential service. The 
Society is already felt to be a protection, and a source of needed and 
trustworthy information to the ministry at large. 

We have obtained in all, 24 policies, in some of our best Com- 
panies, for as many pastors and missionaries, insuring them to the 
amount of $70,000. 

We have also made a good beginning in our Parish Association. 
Two classes have been organized. The first is restricted to 500 mem- 
bers, with a maximum provision of $5,000, at an annual estimated 
cost of about $50. The second class is restricted to 1,000 members 
and a minimum provision of $2,000, at about $20 a year cost. 

When these two classes are filled up 





and we ought certainly to 
aim at nothing short of this the coming year—we shall have secured 
an aggregate provision of 43 millions of dollars, in favor of the 1,500 
ministers and ministers’ families, for whose benefit these parishes 
joined the Association. 

If the superior advantages of this plan were generally known and 
appreciated, there would not long remain a vacancy in either class, 
and new ones would speedily be formed. 

These actual results are, confessedly, smail, especially as compared 
with the magnitude of the necessity which exists. ‘‘ Yet the day of 
small things” is not to be despised. As the ‘‘ first fruits” and the 
earnest of a coming harvest, they are at least encouraging. 

Our Society is a novelty. It has had to encounter ignorance, mis- 
conception, apathy and trials, like all other new enterprises ; and 
while its object is universally approved, and its principles and methods 
are indorsed and commended, it yet takes time to develop practical 
results. For the amount of money and effort expended, however, 
the practical results are a fair equivalent, equal probably to the results 
achieved on any other field, for the like expenditure. 

The entire expenses of the Society to the present time, exclusive of 
the salary of the Secretary, is less than $2,400. The chief items 
were for paper ($587) ; electrotyping and printing ($614) ; envelopes 
$168 ; stamps ($717) ; and rentof office $200. Our means have 
been economized to the utmost. 
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THE FUTURE. 


The great thing needed to enlarge the Society’s operations and 
rapidly develop its system of practical good, is to get our churches 
and Boards, as well as ministers everywhere, to give the subject a 
candid and intelligent consideration. The result is not doubtful, it 
this point is once gained. The Society invites the closest scrutiny of 
its plans. They were subjected to the severest tests, which business 
sagacity and experience, and ministerial wisdom could apply, before 
they were given to the public. We believe the better the Society is 
understood, in the motives and aims of its founders, in its principles, 
and proposed methods of relief and provision, the more it will be ap- 
preciated, and its success made a matter of prayer and giving and 
working. 

If we had the means to employ for a season two or three active 
agenis to go among the churches and stir them up, and get the mat- 
ter vigorously started, we should greatly hasten our work. If this 
shall not prove to be practicable, we have still the Press, which can 
be used to almost any extent. But the solitary pen of the Secretary is 
not equal to so greata work. He has used it to the best of his ability, 
and through every avenue availableto him. But a host of other pens are 
needed ; and we have able ones among our friends—pens too which 
can command other avenues still, and any number of readers, and 
find ready acceptance for their views. It is all desirable also to secure 
the consideration of this subject by our various Ecclesiastical Bodies ; 
and on this field, what the Society can not do collectively, individual 
friends of it may be able to accomplish in their own particular com- 
munion. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, both for information and as an incentive to renewed 
action, suffer us to refer again to the letters recently received in reply 
to the inquiries which the Society addressed to the ministry of the 
entire Presbyterian family in the U. S., in “connection with the last 
document sent out. Several hundred of these have already been re- 
ceived, although it has but recently been issued, and each mail is 
adding to the number. The questions proposed were these : 

1. What is your present age? 

2. How long have you been in the ministry ? 

3. What is your present salary ? 

4. Does it support you? If not, what is the deficiency ? 

5. Is your life insured, and if so, for what amount? 
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6. Do you know any Presbyterian minister, or the family of such, 
who is in needy circumstances? State any facts of interest connected 
with the subject. 

7. Name the most desirable person in your parish with whom the 
Society might communicate at any time in reference to its work. 

The information thus obtained is highly valuable to guide us in 
future operations. In some aspects it is intensely saddening and pain- 
ful. It reveals, in the aggregate, a state of things for which we were 
not prepared—an amount of poverty, destitution, sacrifice, pecuniary 
embarrassment and hopeless dependence, which it is a sin and a 
shame should exist among any portion of the ministry of this land. 

If we have genuine heroes and martyrs among us to-day, we shall 
find them among the humble, unrequited toilers, and patient, un- 
complaining sufferers in our Master’s vineyard; the poor, hard- 
worked, and struggling ministers on our frontiers, in our new settle- 
mentsand among oursparse and forming communities—in a thousand 
quiet and obscure spheres—who are braving all sorts of evils and trials, 
and enduring pains, mental and social, keener than those of martyr- 
dom : the men who have pushed the lines of Christ’s Kingdom far 
beyond the bounds of civilization, out into the unbroken wilderness ; 
the men who have been foremost in laying the foundations of both 
Church and State in all the mighty West and Northwest; the men 
who have planted the Christian banner on a thousand new fields, won 
by Christian valor and sacrifice, and to-day teeming with populous 
States and Territories. But in order to do this, they have been 





obliged to toil early and late, to endure all sorts of personal and social 
discomforts and hardships, to devote, unselfishly, all their time and 
thought and energy, and, besides living on stinted salaries, exhaust 
their own little patrimonies. Hundreds of this class of ministers are 
now advanced in life—not a few of them are worn out and must re- 
tire; others are approaching the confines of old age, and must, in 
the natural course of things, soon give place to younger men. They 
have nothing laid up for the future in this world ; the Church has 
provided for them no ‘‘ City of Refuge,” such as the Mosaic Law pro- 
vided for the aged Jewish Priest ; their declining years must be years 
of dependence, destitution, and sorrow, in a land of plenty and a 
church of wealth, which they have greatly helped to nourish and 
make what they are. 


wrief spe fe will try to give a summary of the facts statec 
In a brief space we will try to give a summary of the facts stated 
in these replies so far as received. 
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1. In nearly one-half of the cases reported, salary not over $700; 
in very many not over $500, and ranging down to $100. Com- 
plaints frequent that even these slender stipends are not paid promptly, 
and often not in full. 

2. In nine cases out of ten, salary insufficient for a support, even 
by the most economical living possible—the deficiency ranging from 
$50 to $1,200, and that in cases where the salary does not exceed 
$1,000 or $1, 200. 

3. Salary supplemented by teaching, farming, working in mines, 
chopping and hauling wood to market, selling various articles, by 
gifts from relatives, using the property of their wives, and their own 
patrimony, &c., &c. 


4. Some few have a small insurance on their lives; but a larger 


number have been obliged to*give up their policies, unable to pay 
the premium. 

5. Cases of destitution and suffering, and no visible means of 
support, mumerous, nol one in ten of whom are recewing aid from the 


‘* Relief Fund” provided by this church. 


Writes one from Maryland, and who is well-known in this city : 

“Such is the necessity of aid to several ministers of our Presbytery, that J have for 
months had an appointment to go North to solicit aid. I have been ashamed to go. 
Perhaps after our spring meeting I may feel compelled to do so. May the Lord bless 
you and your Society of noble Christian men.” 

This is the closing sentiment of a large part of these letters. His 
own salary $800 and the use of some land, deficiency $1,000 a year, 
and has not been less than this for 20 years. Has spent his own 
patrimony, and the property of two wives, in order to stay in the 
ministry. 

Writes another, known and revered throughout the Church, long 
in a prominent position, and for years Chaplain of the U. S. 
Senate : . 

“‘ Have read with /ively interest your document, for I can fully appreciate many of 
its statements. I am 67—been 46 years in the ministry. Present salary $300—per- 
quisites and presents $100 more. To make up the deficiency some years ago I ob- 
tained a position under the Government at a salary of $1,200. Like Paul the aged, 
with my own hands I labor incessantly six hours a day every day in the week—preach 
twice on the Sabbath, and conduct two services through the week, But for the aid 
received from the Government, you can readily imagine what my condition, at my 
time of life, would be. With such an experience, and such a prospect for o/d age 
and declining health, how can ministers be expected to urge their sons to enter the 
ministry, and ncounter such a destiny? Is there any reason to wonder that the 
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number of candidates should diminish rather than imcrease? Do not suppose that I 
am indulging in a dissatisfied or complaining spirit. I accept my destiny with pleasure 
and gratitude, and rejoice in the high privilege of preaching the gospel, even though it 


be ‘at my own cost. 


Another, from the South, writes: 

“ Have been preaching 31 years. My salary on an average has not supported me 
by about $300 a year. I have paid this each year for the privilege of preaching. 
And yet many of our people think it an easy way of living, and even a money-making 
vocation. Your document (No. 5) I have read with much interest. It is a very able 
paper. It strikes the right point when it says that ‘ Relief’ is not the true idea, but 
€Provision.” Why should ministers of the Gospel be the only class of men who 
must labor with no prospect of any provision for infirmity or old age? Take my own 
case. I lost my all in the Rebellion, which I opposed with all my might. My 
health is now failing—I am unable to do full labor—I have six children who need to 
be educated, and nothing with which to do it. I need a little home to shelter us, but 
not a dollar to buy one. . . A future suppl? of ministers, it seems to me, must 
depend very much on a better provision for them, It would require our youth to be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost above measure, to think of encountering the poverty 
and hardships of the ministry in most cases in our country.” 

In a word, we may sum up these hundreds of cases in a single 
sentence, with a little variation of the figures. Age 55; been 25 
years in the ministry ; salary $700; does not support me within 
$300 ; have no insurance on my life, and no provision of any kind 
for the future, and no means to make any. Have only God’s pro- 
mises to rely upon. 

In reading over these touching records of ministerial life—penned 
in Christian confidence, prompted by the kindly interest and sympa- 
thy of this Society—we can not refrain from giving utterance, in the 
ears of the American Church and people, to those fearful words of the 
apostle James,—and it seems to us they were never more pertinent 
and significant: ‘‘ Behold, the hire of the laborers which have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth ;-and 
the cries of them which have reaped have entered into the ears of the 


Lord of Sabaoth.” 
Signed by the Corporate Trustees, 
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E. L. Fancuer, Joun V. FarwELt, 
O. O. Howarp. 
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Gie Bible Commentary 


A PLAIN EXPLANATORY EXPOSITION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
FOR EVERY BIBLE READER. 


To be published at regular intervals in royal octavo volumes at the uniform 
price of $5.00 per volume. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 


According to the Authorised Dersion, A. DM. 1611. 


WITH EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL NOTES AND A 
REVISION OF THE TRANSLATION 


BY BISHOPS AND CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The BIBLE COMMENTARY, the publication of which will shortly be commenced, by CHARLES SCRIBNER 
& CO. simultaneously with its appearance in England, had its origin in the widely felt want of a plain explanatory Com- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures, which should be at once more comprehensive and compact than any now published. 
Projected in 1863, the selection of the scholars to be employed upon it was entrusted to a Committee named by the Speaker 
of the British House of Commons and the Archbishop of York (for the names of this Committee and list of contributors 
see another page), and through the agency of this Committee, there has been concentrated upon this great work, a com- 
bination of force such as has not been enlisted in any similar undertaking in England, since the translation of King James's 
version of the Bible. Of the THIRTY-SIX DIFFERENT DIVINES who are engaged upon the work, nearly all are 
widely known in this country as well as in England, for their valuable and extensive contributions to the Literature of the 
Bible, and in this Commentary they condense their varied learning and their most matured judgments. 

The great object of the BIBLE COMMENTARY is to put every general reader and student in full possession of 
whatever information may be necessary to enable him to understand the Holy Scriptures; to give him, as far as possible, 
the same advantages as the Scholar, and to supply him with satisfactory answers to objections resting upon misrepresenta- 
tions or misinterpretations of the text. To secure this end most effectually, the Comment is chiefly explanatory, presenting 
in a concise and readable form the results of learned investigations carried on during the last half century. When fuller 
discussions of difficult passages or important subjects are necessary, they are placed at the end of the chapter or volume. 

The text is reprinted without alteration, from the Authorized Version of 1611 with marginal references and renderings ; 
but the notes forming this Commentary, will embody amended translations of passages proved to be incorrect in that Version. 

The work will be divided into BIGHT SECTIONS which it is expected will be comprised in as many volumes, and 
each volume will be a royal octavo. Typographically special pains has been taken to adapt the work to the use of older 
readers and students. 

N. B. The American edition of the Bible Commentary, will be printed from stereo- 
type plates, duplicated from those upon which the English edition is printed, and will be 
fully equal to that in every respect. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


@he Bible Gommentarp 


It is expected, will be published during the month of April, simultaneously with its appearance in England. It will contain: 


THE PENTATEUCH, 


The books of which will be divided as follows, among the contributors named : 





Rt. Rev. E. Harotp Browne, Bishop of Ely, and 
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DIVISION OF THE SECTIONS AND NAMES OF THE CONTRIBUTORS T0 EACH. 


The plan of the BIBLE COMMENTARY was settled, and the writers appointed, under the sanction of a Committee 
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Archbishop of Canterbury (A. C. TAIT, D.D.). 
Archbishop of York (WILLIAM THOMSON, D.D.). 
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§ Right Rev. Lord ARTHUR HERVEY, M.A., Lord Bishop of 
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SONG OF SOLOMON...... Rev. T. Kincspury, M.A., Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 
Section 1V.—The Four Great Prophets. 
Rev. W. Kay, D.D., late Principal of Bishop’s College, Cal- 
IBAIARB. .. «200 cea cutta, author of Zhe Psalms translated from the Hebrew, 
( Essays on the Promise of Christianity, 
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Section V.—The Twelve Minor Prophets. 


Right Rev. Connor THIRLWALL, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. David’s, author of History of Greece, 
Translation of Niebuler’s Rome, &c., &c. 
Rev. E. HuxTaBLe, M.A., author of Sacred Record of Crea- 
HOSEA and JONAH tion Vindicated, Ministry of St. Fohn the Baptist, &c. 
AMOS & other PROPHETS.. Rev. R. GANDELL, M.A., Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 
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Light of God's Word, &c. 
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of York, author of Peace of God (Sermons), &c. 


Rev. B. F. Westcott, M.A., Canon of Peterborough, author 
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Harmony, Sermons on Gospel Miracles, &c. 


ST. JOHN 


Right Rev. W. Jacosson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester, 
author of Patres A postolici, Sermons, &c. 
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Section Vil.—The Episties of St. Paul. 


UII 6 «sds oiveeesceeacce Rev. E. H. Girrorp, D.D., Honorary Canon of Worcester. 


Rev. T. Evans, M.A., Professor of Greek in Durham Univer 
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Rev. J. Warre, M.A., Master of University College, Durham. 
{ Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, author of 
1 Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Metaphors of St. Paul. 


( J. A. JEREMIE, Very Rev. Dean of Lincoln, Regius Professor 
4 of Divinity, Cambridge, author of History of the Scenes 
in the Life of St. Paul, &c. 


{ Rev. J. B. Licutroot, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, author of 
Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians and 
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Rev. B. F. Westcott, B.D., author of History of the Eng- 
lish Bible, &c. 

Rev. E. W. Benson, D.D., Head Master of Wellington Col- 
lege. 


GALATIANS........ 


PHILIPPIANS 
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EPHESIANS, COLOS- | 
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Right Rev. JoHNn Jackson, D.D., Lord Bishop of London, 
PASTORAL EPISTLES..... ; author of God’s Word and Man's Heart. 


} Rev. W. Kay, D.D., author of Zhe Psalms translated from 


HEBREWS the Hebrew. 


Section Vill.—The Catholic Episties and Revelations. 
EPISTLE OF ST.JOHN.... _ Right Rev. W. ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry. 
EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES... Rey. R. Scort, D.D., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


ST. PETER and ST.JUDE.. THE EpITor. 
Ven. W. Lez, D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin, author of /asgé- 
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The volumes of the BIBLE COMMENTARY will be sent, post-paid, to any address, upon reeeipt 
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| ANOTHER GREAT HISTORICAL WORK. 


«Se History of Greere, 


By Prof. Dr. ERNST CURTIUS. 


TRANSLATED BY ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, M.A., FELLow or St. Perer’s COLLEcs, 
CAMBRIDGE, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN OWEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


To be completed in five volumes crown Svo., at $2.50 per volume. 


PRINTED UPON TINTED PAPER, UNIFORM WITH MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME AND 
THE LIBRARY EDITION OF FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Volume I. Now Ready. 


Curtius’s History of Greece is similar in plan and purpose to Mommsen’s History of Rome, with 
which it deserves to rank in every respect as one of the great masterpieces of historical literature, 
Avoiding the minute details which overburden other similar works, it groups together in a very pic- 
turesque manner all the important events in the history of this kingdom, which has exercised sucha 
wonderful influence upon the world’s civilization. The narrative of Prof. Curtius’s work is flowing and 
animated, and the generalizations, although bold, are philosophical and sound. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“* Professor Curtius’s eminent scholarship is a sufficient guarantee for the trustworthiness of his history, while the skill 
with which he groups his facts and his effective mode of narrating them, combine to render it no Jess readable than sound, 
Professor Curtius everywhere maintains the true dignity and impartiality of history, and it is evident his sympathies are 
on the side of justice, humanity, and progress.” —A thenaum. 

“We cannot express our opinion of Dr. Curtius’s book better than by saying that it may be fitly ranked with Theodor 
Mommsen’s great work.” —Sfectator. 





Now Ready. q 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME. OF 
hips from a German CLorkshop. 


Vol. III.—ESSAYS ON LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHY, AND ANTIQUITIES, 


By F. MAX MULLER, M.A., &c., 
FOREIGN MEMBER OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


Uniform with Volumes I. and II., and with Lectures on the Science of Language. Price of ** Chips 
Srom a German Workshop,” per volume, in cloth, $2.50. 








CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“The sixteen papers now put forward by this accomplished scholar, under the modest title of CAis, are as various a8 
they are instructive and entertaining."—NVotes and Queries (London). 

, “ A more delightful volume has not been published for a very long time. Bearing marks on almost every page of the 
profoundest scholarship, it is full of thought, fresh, vigorous, and elevating ; and all the more instructive that it is not the 
thought either of a purely German or purely English thinker, but of one who unites in himself, in a very unusual degree, 
the best mental qualities and tendencies of both nations.” —G/ode ( London). 

“Mr. Max Miiller shows in this volume, as in many of his former works, that he can treat the abstrusest topics in such 
a style as to attract the general reader. The contrast presented in the first essay between the Emperor, the Pope, and 
$ Luther, is one of the grandest passages in the whole book, significant of the spirit in which the author looks back upon the 
events of his country’s history and of the power with which he can reproduce them.”—A thenaum (London). 
“Mr. Miller always writes gracefully and effectively, and the thoughts to which he gives utterance are generally pro 
found and pertinent to whatever subject he has in hand. Even the reader who differs from him cannot but enjoy what he 
reads and profit by it."—A 2aminer (London). 


The above works sent to any address, post-paid, upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & C0., 


654 Broadway, New York. 
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“FRANKLY SPEAKING WE AVER THAT ‘THE LIVING 
AGE’ HAS NO EQUAL IN ANY COUNTRY.’’—From the Press, Phi- 
‘ adelphia. 


“THE BEST OF ALL OUR ECLECTIC PUBLICATIONS.” 


From the Nation, New Tork. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Of which more than one hundred volumes have been issued, has received the commendation of 
Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presideat Adams ; historians Sparks, Prescott, Bancroft and 
Ticknor ; Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and many others: and it admittedly “continues to 
stand at the head of its class.” 

IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, giving fifty-two numbers.and more than Three 
Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly ; enabling it to present, with 
a combined freshness and completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, gathered from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. Z 

The Ablest and most Cultured Intellects. jn every department of Literature, Politics, 
Science, and Art, find expression in the periodical literature of Europe, and especially of 
Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes, from the vast and 
generally inaccessible mass of this literature. the only compilation, that, while within the 
reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of 
immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or 
intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence 
and literary taste. 

. EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES, 
From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher From the Christian Examiner, Ri 


“ Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now in It is the great eclectic of this country.’ 
the field, to choose, I should certainly choose Tue Livinc 
AGE Nor is there, in any library that I know of, sayll 
so much instructive and entertaining reading in thesame ~“ It is a monthly that comes every week 


nnmber of volumes” From the Illinois State Fournal 


From the Advance, Chicago 


From the Congregationalist and Recorder, Boston, June “thas more real solid worth, more useful information, 


2, 1870 than any similar publication we know of he ablest 
“We repeat the conviction we have many times expr essed, ¢S8ays, the most entertaining stories the finest poetry, of 
7 . y “ . re Te o > > » > ” 
that none of the eclectics can be matched with this as to the English language, are here gathered together 


substantial value and interest Pacific, San Erancisco 
From the New-York Commercial Advertiser “ Its publication in weekly numbers give to it a great 
“ During each year, the reader gets the best of the essays, advantage over its monthly contemporaries, in the spirit 
poetry, serial novels, and statements of fact in science or and freshness of its contents 
current history, which the year produces. All of this is Christian Register, Boston, Aug. 6, 1870 
furnished at about the price of one of the reviews or 


- ‘. “Lirreit’s Livinc AGg had never borne the marks of 
magazines from which it is drawn 


more careful research and wiser selection than it does 
From the New-York Tribune now 
‘The selections always indicate a refined and catholic Chicago Daily Republican 
taste, and a happy art of catering to the popular demands, 


~ : > “Lrrrece’s Livinc Acer is the oldest, and by far the 
without lowering the standard of sound literature : 


best, concentration of choice periodical literature, printed 
From the Lutheran and Missionary, Philadelphia in this country. It occupies a field filled by no other 
“ An extraordinary value marks many of the articles of periodical. The subscriber to ‘Lirre..’ finds himself 
this publication, because they are the productions of the '™ Possession, at the end of the year, of four large 
ablest men of our times.” “ volumes of such reading as can be obtained in no other 
JSorm, and comprising selections from every department 

From the American Churchman, Chicago. of science, art, philosophy, and ded/es-lettres Those who 
“Ithas always seemed to us to contain the best poetry, desire a THOROUGH COMPENDIUM of all that is admirable 
the most able essays and criticisms, and the most interesting 294 noteworthy in the literary world will be spared the 
stories of any magazine in the English language.” trouble of wgding through the sea of reviews and 
as the ROE AIP AM Philadelphi magazines published abroad ; for they will find the es- 
¢ ee Aimerican fresoylerian, Aivadelpnia sence of all compacted and concentrated 

“ Indispensable to any one who wishes to keep the run of 


Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
things in literature, politics, and theology.’ 


‘* We esteem it above all price.” 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year. jree of postage. An extra copy sent gtatis to any one 
getting up a Club of Five New Subscribers. Address 
LITTELL & GAY, 30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


_ THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE AT CLUB PRICES. : 
For Ten Dollars, Lirren.’s Living AGE, weekly, containing the cream of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and either one of the leading magazines of Home Literature named be- 
low, will be sent to one address for one year, viz. ,— 
Harver’s Montuty (or Werxiy or Bazar), Tae AtLaNtic Mownruiy, Lipprrncott’s 
Monruty, THE Gataxy, OLD anp New, or APPLeTON’s JounnaL (weekly); or, for $8.50, THz 
Livine AGE and Over Youne Forks. 








GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


> 


STANDARD WORKS™~ 






REDUCED 





diene 


N 
OLD PRICE 


FROUDE’ 8 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Popular edition. In_ 
tweive volumes I2mo eT VO $ 3.00 
—— The set in a neat case 36 00 
FROUDE’S SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 

One volume 1I2mo . 3 
MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME, In four volumes 

crown 8vo. Per vol. s 

- The set in a neat case : : 10 0O 
DEAN STANLEY’S JEWISH CHURCH. Part 1, Maps 

and Plans. One volume crown 8vo. 4 00 
~—— Part 2. One volume crown 8vo. . 5 00 
DEAN STANLEY’S EASTERN CHURCH, One vol. crown 8vo. 4 00 
ARCHBISHOP TRENOH’S STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS. 

One vol. large 12mo. cloth 3 00 
LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION OF HOMER'S ‘ILIAD. 

Containing all the author's latest revision and corrections. Two 

volumes in one. 5 00 
FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO, Two volumes in one. 5 00 
CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OF ST, PAUL, Complete and unabridged edition. The 

two volumes of the London edition in one, with the Text 

and Notes entire, and the Maps and Illustrations 7 50 
DR. J. ADDISON ALEXANDER’S SERMONS, [wo 

volumes in one, crown 8vo, . 4 00 
DR. J. W, ALEXANDER’S FAMILIAR LETTERS. wo 

volumes in one, crown 8vo 4 00 
DR. SCHAFF’S CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Three volumes 

in two It 25 
DR. SHEDDS HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

Two volumes, 8vo 7 50 
DR. SHEDD'S HOMILETICS. One volume 8vo 3 50 
MAINE'S ANCIENT LAW, One volume crown 8vo. 3 00 
BRACE'’S RACES OF THE OLD WOBLD, One vol. cr. 8vo. 2 50 
DR, JNO. LORD'S ANCIENT HISTORY, One vol. r2mo. 300 


These works to be had of all Booksellers, or 
receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


sent, post paid, 


TO 


NEW PRICE 


$ 1 25 


[5 00 


5 00 
2 50 
2 50 
2 00 
I 50 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York, 











